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TO THE READER. 


Se 


Tue needs of the public have caused the priettag 
and publishing of this book. Many copies of pun. 
lications purporting to give information upon the 
subjects treated of in this volume, are annually de- 
manded both by the young and the old who are in 
search of such knowledge, and to whom, in many 
cases, the information is of the utmost importance 
as a means of preserving or restoring health, either 
in themselves or in those under their care. Itis a 
truth generally acknowledged by informed und in- 
teligent minds, that most of the sufferings from 
physical derangements and diseases which are en- 
dured by the human race, and especially the nu- 
merous evils which have their origin in the repro- 
ductive organs and functions, are much more the 
direct result of human ignorance than of wilful 
folly or natural depravity. This truth, at least so 
far as its individual application is concerned, is, 
sooner or later, discovered by almost every one, 
male and female, by an actual and not unfrequently 
deplorable experience of the consequences result- 
ing from ignorance. [t is then, after unwelcome 
or dangerous personal experience has led to such 
discovery, that immediate and vigorous inquiries 
and demands are made for the information needed, 
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and itis not unfrequently found that the knowl- 
edge, which, if earlier attained, would have proved 
a complete protection, is acquired too late to be of 
much practical value. Itis a fact more applicable 
to the human organism and the ills to which it is 
able than to any other subject in creation, that an 
“ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
and a very limited knowledge may frequently be 
effectual in preventing calamities which, if permit- 
ted to occur, are wholly incapable of being rem- 
edied by all the skill and application of science. 
Unfortunately for those in search of the informa- 
tion sought to be furnished in’ this volume, advan- 
tage has been taken of their necessities by the pub- 
lication of a multitude of different books, of various 
forms, sizes, and prices, purporting to contain all 
the information that could possibly be required, 
while, in fact, they were simply designed as adver- 
rough which cheap publicity 
ffect sales of some mechanical 
or some article of 


tising mediums th 
could be given to e 
contrivance, medical nostrum, 
questionable propriety. There is, perhaps, not & 
publisher nor bookseller in the entire country who 
has not received many hundreds of applications for 
books purporting to contain the information here 
given, and it is undoubtedly true that most, if not 
all of them, have many times regretted the neces- 
sity which, from their position a* booksellers, 
almost compelled them to furnish _ publications 
which their judgment condemned, simply because 
no such work as was required could be found in the 
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ae These facts have induced the publisher of 
- volume here presented to place within the reach 
80 far as circumstances rendered the matter 
cable, the needed information in such a man- 
= 2s easy of comprehension and free 
ane the preparation of this treatise many authori- 
: had of necessity to be consulted. These have 
been fully credited, as far as was practicable - 
the course of the work, and it only remains to oe 
special acknowledgments here to the works of Drs 
are, Brut, and Lerpy. The illustrations mad 
pee nee being the best, adapted to convey intelli* 
2 Aa aaa: because distinctly and artistically 
peg ne parts designed to be illustrated, are 
mainly from Professor Lerpy’s Human anion 
published by Lippincott & Co., Philadel nin 
These gentlemen have each acquired a not he. 
seryed distinction in their profession, and are full 
recognized as authorities. eo 
; To the readers of this volume,-male and female 
it is here especially said, that the main object Aare 
Perper in the preparation of this treatise has been, _ 
= Be them with the means through hy 
3 may be enabled to inform and enlighten them- 
a ae os all points, calculated to prove practically 
=23 aa beneficial to them, connected with the 
= ive organs and their functions, and lhe 
seases to which these organs are more commonl 
subject. In order to arrive at an eo 
Just comprehension of diseases, it is necessary that 
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yeaders should inform themselves as fully as prac- 
ticable upon the parts affected. By ya careful ex- 
amination and study of the illustrations and the 
text, they will be enabled to acquire accurate 
knowledge of the location, construction, and func- 
tions of all the parts, and in this manner become 
qualified to understand why and how they are af- 
fected by disease. 

Tt is here particularly added, that readers must not 
expect that by a mere cursory perusal of this book— 
by a hurried glance over its pages—they can attain 
a useful knowledge of its contents, for it is not by 
such superficial reading that the human mind re- 
eeives and comprehends definite facts and particu- 
lars; but if they will read and study with care, they 
will soon perceive that the book contains but few 
useless words, and that everything in it is of an in- 
structive character. In its preparation it was not 
the intention of the compiler nor publisher to sat- 
isfy the morbid and inquisitive curiosity of aay one, 
but to provide the information for which an ex- 
tended necessity is well known to exist. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE HUMAN BODY. 


Awnatomists divide the human body into three 
parts—the head, the trunk, and the extremities. 
Each of these parts is divided into certain regions, 
so that particular parts or portions of the body may 
be definitely designated, the situation of disease 
pointed out, and the application of remedies di- 
rected. The term is generally applied to some ex- 
ternal portion of the body, beneath or under which 
is located some special organ or part having its ap- 
propriate use. 
THE HEAD. 

The HEAD is divided into two parts—the scalp, oY 
hairy part, and the face. 

The regions of the scalp are five in number—the 
crown of the head, the fore part of the head, called 
sinciput; the back part, called occiput ; and the 
two sides. The race has the regions of the fore: 
head, the temples, the nose, the eyes, the mouth 
the cheeks, the chin, and the ears. 

THE TRUNK. 

The TRUNK is divided into three principal part 
—the neck, the thorax, and the abdomen. 

The NECK is divided into the front or anterior r + 
gion, the back or posterior region, and the sid 4 
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or laterai regions. In the anterior region, in men, 
is an eminence, commonly called Adam’s apple, so 
named from an old notion that a portion of the for- 
bidden fruit eaten by Adam in the Garden of Eden 
atuck fast in his throat, thus causing this promi- 
nence in his male descendants. It is produced by 
the larynx, the organ of voice, which, in conse- 
quence of its being developed toa less degree in 
females, is not externally evident. : 
The THORAX, or chest, which embraces that portion 
of the trunk between 
Fie. 1. the neck and the abdo- 
: men, is divided into the 
front or anterior re- 
gion, on which are the 
mamme, or breasts, 
and at its lower ex- 
tremity the pit of the 
stomach ; the back or 
pesterior region; and 
the sides or lateral re- 
gions. 
The ABDOMEN is di- 
vided into the fore part 
AspominaL REGIon. or anterior region, the 
Above the line 0 0 [1], epigas- hind part, or posterior 
tricregion; below cc, hypogas-’ region, and the flanks, 


tric region; space between bb 4) Jy toral regions. The 
and cc [2], umbilical region; - ‘ 2 E 

space cntiae vertical lines, fore part, which is 
upper part [4 4} hypochdonri- strictly the abdomen, 


ac region; right and left of f ver 
umbilical (2), lumbar regions Oe ae pe y 
[55]; right and left of hypo- extensive, as & num- 
gastrie region (66), age Bs ber of subdivisions, 
ions; region 0 ie pubis Beran . ya 

3; 71, pelvis. First: The epigastri 
region, which is that 


part of the abdomen that lies over the stom- 


—ie 4, 
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ach, reaching from the pit of the stomach to an 
imaginary line supposed to be drawn from the 
extremities of the last of the false ribs. [Its sides 
form the right and left hypochondriac regions. 
Second: The parts lying about two inches all 
around the umbilicus, or navel, constitute the ~ 
umbilical region. On the right and left of the 
umbilical region are the Jumbar regions or loins. 
Third: The hypogastric region, which reaches 
from above the pubes to within about an inch and 


‘ @ quarter of the navel. Its sides constitute the 


tlia, or flanks, and the dliac regions. Beneath o: 
under the external surface, the several regions 
are occupied as fellows: 1. The stomach occupies 
the left hypochondriac, epigastric, and a small 
part of the right hypochondriac regions. When 
it is distended, and the small intestine is empty, 
it encroaches on the umbilical region. 2. The 
small intestine, curved or rolled into a mass, occu- 
pies the umbilical region and the contiguous bor- 
ders of the surrounding regions. -3. The large 
intestine commences at the right iliac region, ascends 
through the right lumbar region into the right 
hypochondriac, thence crosses the boundary of the 
epigastric and umbilical regions to the left hypo- 
chondriac region, and then descends through the 
succeeding lumbar and iliac regions, entering the 
pelvis at its back part, 4. The liver occupies the 
right hypochondriac region, and extends across 
the epigastric regiox into the left hypochondriac 
region. 5, The spleen is situated deeply in the left 
hypochondriac region. 6. The pancreas extends. 
from the right to the left hypochondriac regions, 
crossing through the deep part of the epigastric re- 
gior 7. The kidneys occupy the deep part of the 
lumbar regions. 8. The urinary bladder occupies 
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REFLECTIONS OF THE PERITONEUM IN A VERTICAL SEO- 
TION OF THE ABDOMEN, the. peritoneum being represented 
by the thick, black line. j : 

A, Upper segment of the triangular bone which forms 
the posterior part of the pelvis, called the sacrum. 

B, First lumbar vertebre. The lumbar vertebree, or 
vertebree of the loins, are five in number, and extend 
from the thorax to the pelvis. R 

C, Dorsal vertebre, twelve in number, extending from 
the neck to the loins. : 

D, Diaphragm, or muscle separating the thorax, or 
ehest, from the abdomen. ; 

E, Liver, the largest gland in the body. : 

F, Stomach, the cecal pranans reservoir for the 
eception and digestion o: Hea 

G, Transverse colon. The greater portion of the large 
intestine is called thecolon. ‘The colon proceeds towar 
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the liver, by the name of the ascending portion of the co- 
lon ; having reached the liver it forms a transverse arch, 
the transverse colon, across to the other side: and then 
descends (forming a peculiar convolution, called the sig- 
moid flexure because of its resemblance to the Greek let- 
ter sigma) into the pelvis, where the gut is called the 
rectum. : 

Hf, Small intestine. 

I, The first portion of the small intestine, called the 
duodenum, about twelve fingers’ breadths in length, 

M, Pancreas, A whitish conglomerate gland, situated 
deep in the abdomen, beneath the stomach, the secretions 
of which largely serve in the process of digestion, : 

NN, Rectum. O, Vagina and Uterus. : 

P, Urinary bladder. Q, Pubis: 

i, Greater cavity, : 

S;, Lesser cavity. The peritoneum forms a complete 
sac, having no termination, and the inside of this sac is 
called the cavity of the peritoneum, and is divided into 
the greater and lesser cavities. ‘The arrow indicates the 
communication of the greater and lesser cavities. 

7, Section of a lateral ligament of the liver. 

U, Gastro-hepatic omentum, or litile omentum. j 

V, Great omentum. The omenta form a fatty membran- 
ous covering of the bowels, attached to the stomach, and 
ye on the face of the intestines. They are distin- 
guished as the great omentum and Little omentum. 

W, Transverse mesocplon. 

4, Mesentery. A membrane, formed b a duplicature of 
the peritoneum, in the cavity of the abdomen, attached 
to the vertebree of the loins, and to which the intestines 
adhere. It consists of three parts: one uniting the 
small intestines, properly called: the mesentery ; another 
connecting the colon, called the mesocolon; and a third 
attached to the rectum, called mesorectum. 

¥, Recto-uterine pouch. 

Z, Vesico-uterine pouch. From the pubes the peritoneum 
ascends upon the bladder, descends again behind it, and 
there, making another reflection to mount over the rec- 
tum and form the Mesorectum, it leaves betwixt the 
rectum and bladder a particular sacculus or pouch, In 
the female, the uterus intervenes, and this pouch is di- 
vided into two portions which are called the recto-uterine 
and vesico-uterine pouches. 

Z, Portion of peritoneum uning the wall of the abdo- 
men. 5 
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the pelvic cavity. When distended it rises into the 


hypogastric region. 


A very strong and extensive serous membrane, 
called the PERITONEUM, lines the walls of the abdo- 
men, from which itis reflected upon the different 
organs or parts, all of which are surrounded by it. 


_ By its means the numerous organs or parts of the 


abdominal region are protected against injury 
from motion or concussion, and firmly held and 
supported, so that they cannot be misplaced’ by 
their own weight. 

The region of the pubes is just below the abdo- 
men, being the part covered with hair, in women 
called the mons veneris. 

Below the pubes, in men, arethe scrotum and penis 
—in women, the labia pudendi and the rima vul- 
ve. The space between the genitals and anus is 
called the PERINEUM. 


THE EXTREMITIES. 


The extremities are divided into tlie superior or 
upper, and the inferior or lower. 

The SUPERIOR EXTREMITY has the top or shoulder, 
under which is the arm-pit, the arm; the fore-arm, 
in which are the bend and the elbow; and the hand, 
which has the palm, the back, the wrist, and the 
fingers. . 

The INFERIOR EXTREMITY embraces the thigh; the 
Jeg, in which are the knee, the ham, and the calf; 
and the foot, in which are the outer and inner 
ankle, the back, the sole, and the toes. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MALE GENERATIVE ORGANS, 


Tur organs of generation in man are placed in 
the abdominal and pubic regions, and just below 
the latter, being in part external and in part inter- 
nal, The parts which constitute the male genera~ 
tive organs are the testes, or testicles, the penis, and 
the vesicule seminales, or seminal vesicles. With 
these are connected the two tubes together called 
the vasa deferentia, or deferential tubes, and also 
known as the spermatic ducts; the spermatic cord ; 
the urethra; the prostate gland; Cowper’s glands; 
and certain excretory ducts and canals. The ex~ 
ternal organs are the testes and the penis. 


THE TESTES. 


The TESTES, or TESTICLES, the organs which @e- 
erete the semen, are the two glandular bodies, sus- 
pended by the spermatic cord beneath the root of 
the penis and within the scrotum, one on each side. 
They are oyal in shape, slightly flattened, one end 
being a little larger than the other. Hach testis is 
composed of numerous small vessels and tubes, of 
yeins, nerves, and lymphatics, or absorbents, all of 
which are united together by cellular tissue and 
fibrous membrane, and enveloped by a strong, 
white, and dense membranous coat, called the 
tunica albuginea, or peritestis, which immediately 
surrounds and adheres to the body or substance of 
the testis, and forms its innermost covering. The 
outer surface of this covering is smooth—its inner 
rough and uneven, haying branches or leaves ex- 
tending from it, toa certain depth, into the body 
of the testis. dividing it into sections or lobes. 


“ 
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Fig. 3. 


Tyre figure shows the glandular structure of the testis, 
deprived of its tunics or coverings. 

‘A, The testis. The anterior oval part of the testis, as 
distinguished from its posterior elongated part, called the 
epididymis. 

B BBB, Lobules. Each lobule consists of from one to 
three seminiferous tubules, or seminal tubes, occasionally 
branching and exceedingly conyoluted. There are about 
four hundred and fifty lobules in each testis. Their shape 
is conical; the diameter of the tubes of which they are 
composed about the one-two-hundredth part of an inch. 
The totallength of this tubular structure is about three- 
quarters of a mile. : 

COC, Lubuli recti. At the narrow extremity of the 
lobules, the seminiferous tubules end in straight tubes, 
bundles of which, uniting into larger vessels, are desig- 
nated tubuli recti. 

D D, Rete vasculosum, Formed from half a dozen to @ 
dozen of the straight tubes, or tubuli recti, variously an- 
astomosing, or uniting and blending, with one another 
and dividing. “They empty into \ 

E, The vasa efferentia, or efferent canals, twelve or 
eighteen in number, which emerge and pass out of the 
testis to the head of the epididymis, in which they become 
convoluted, or rolled together, and form 

F FF, The coni vasculosi, or spermatic cones, which 
successively end in a single, coarse, and much convoluted 
tube, forming the body and tail of 

G G, The epididymis, which empties into 

HH, Thevas deferens. 

T, Vas aberrans. A spermatic cone, an appendix to 
the epididymis, not attached to the testis. It usually 
but not always exists. 

M M, Branches of the spermatic artery. 

NN N, Ramification on the testis. 

O, Defferent artery. i 

P, Anastomosis, or union, between the arteries ¢ and 
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The small vessels and tubes constitute the main 
or larger part of the testis. These small vessels 
wind and turn one way and the other, and are 
surved or rolled together into little heaps which 
are separated from each other by cellular partitions 
In these partitions are the small tubes or ducts, 
called seminal tubes, which receive the semen Aon 
the small vessels, and together form a net-work 
which is attached to the tunica albuginea The 
small vessels are thousands of sub-divisions of a 
branch of the spermatic artery, coming down from 
the abdomen to each testis, the extremities of which 
appear to be continuous with the seminal tubes. A 
branch of the spermatic vein also connects with 
each testis, having similar sub divisions, by which 
‘he effete or refuse blood is returned. The vessels 
and tubes of the testes, taken separately, are ex- 
tremely minute—so much so, that a Professor in 
she University of Edinburgh estimated the number 
of the seminal tubes alone in one testis ‘at sixty-two 
thousand five hundred, and their length at five 
thousand “wo hundred feet, From the net-work 
formed by these tubes some twenty or more vessels 
arise, all of which, after numerous twistings and 
turnings, ascend to the posterior margin of the 
testis, and there unite into one common duct form- 
ing a hard body called the epididymis. The epi- 
didymis is a hard, vascular, oblong substanee, 
which adheres to the testis by its two extremities, 
its middle part being free and forming a bag to 
which. the tunica viginalis is attached. The tunica 
viginalis is a strong simple membrane loosely in- 
vesting the testis and spermatic cord, being a con- 
tinuation of the peritoneum through the inguinal 
ring. Tis inner surface is perfectly smooth, gliding 
easily over th2 smooth outs: »ayface of the tunica 
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albuginea and ‘aided by the mobility of the cellular 
membrane of the dartos, it forms a protection for 
the testes, and preserves them from bruises and 
strokes to which they would be exposed if it were 
more firmly attached. The tunica viginalis and 
the tunica albuginea form the investing coats of the 
testis, and are in some respects quite dissimilar, 
though in general very much alike, one being con- 
tinued into the other, and both being prolongations 
of the peritoneum. 

From the epididymis arises the vas deferens, or 
deferential tube, a cylindrical tube about one-tenth 
ofan inch in diameter and about a foot and a half 
in length, terminating in the seminal vesicles. It 
is very much twisted near the epididymis, but finally 
becomes straight, ascends into the abdomen with 
the spermatic cord, rises nearly to, the top of the 
bladder, behind which it descends to and becomes 
connected with the ducts of the seminal vesicles. 
When removed and its numerous twists straightened, 
it is said to be about thirty feet in length. Its use 
is to convey the semen, secreted in the testis and 
brought to it by the epididymis, into the seminal 
vesicles. : 

How the semen is formed is not known, but it is 
supposed to be made from the pure blood brought 
to the testes by the branches of the spermatic artery. 


* When the small vessels and the tubes of the testis 


are microscopieally examined the blood in the for- 
mer is gradually lost sight of and the semen in the 
latter is seen—the blood of the one apparently 
merging or charging into the semen of the other. 
From the seminal tubes of the testis ‘the ‘semen is 
eonducted through the epididymis to the vas de- 
ferens. The vas deferens conducts it to the seminal 
vesicles. From the seminal vesicles it passes down 
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A, One of the testes. ; 

B, The white line designates the vas deferens—one of 
the deferential tubes, which commences at the extremity 
of the epididymis, and ascends into the abdomen with 
the spermatic cord, H, from which it separates at the 
point below C, and descends to and becomes connected 
with the duct of the seminal vesicle. 

D, Seminal vesicle. 

E, Spermatic cord. 

F, Aorta, The great artery of the body, which arises 
from the left ventrical of the heart, forms a curvature in 
the chest, and descends into the abdomen. Its branches 
supply the testes with blood. 
~ G, The bladder. 

H, One of the zidneys. The kidneys are two glandular 
organs, one of which is situated in each lumbar region. 
Their use is to secrete the urine. 

L, One of the ureters. The excretory ducts of the 
kidneys are called the ureters, and consist of two cylindri- 
cal tubes, each from fifteen to eighteen inches long and 
haying a diameter about the size of an ordinary goose 
quill, They convey the urine from the kidneys to the 
bladder. 

M, The rectum. 
WV, The scrotum. 
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the ejaculatory ducts through the prostate gland 
into the urethra and is ejected from the body. 

The spermatic cord consists of the artery which 
brings blood to the testis; of the veins which re- 
turn it; of the vas deferens; of the cremaster mus- 
cle; and of nerves and lymphatics which are essen- 
tial to the structure of every part. This cord of 
vessels comes down from the abdomen, passes 
by the ring of the abdominal muscle, and is fixed 
into the upper and back part of the testis. It can 
be readily felt externally. It is covered by two 
membranous coats, forming a sheath in which the 
vessels are enclosed, the outer one of which is very 
firm and serves to protect the vessels against injury 
from compression. 

In the foetus the testes are always contained in 
the abdomen, descending into the scrotum shortly 
before birth. Previous to the age of puberty they 
are incapable of performing all their functions, and 
in old age they are rendered less active, though not 
necessarily losing their power. From the age of 
puberty to that of fifty they are regarded as most 
active, but many instances are known where men 
oyer eighty years of age, who had married young 
women, became fathers. : 

In the adult the size of the testes correspond very 
nearly with that of an ordinary pigeon’s egg, and 
the left one usually hangs a little lower than the 
right. Their weight is about three-quarters of an 
ounce each. Their size and weight, however, vary 
very much in different individuals, but the per- 
formance of their functions seems to have but 
little dependence upon either, provided they have 
neither been diminished nor enlarged by disease or 
evil habits. In early age the growth and expansion 
of all parts of the body largely depend upon their 
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proper development, and during all the subsequent 
stages of life their natural state and healthful 
action exercise a very powerful influence over the 
physical, intellectual, and moral condition of the 
individual. : 

The scrotum is a muscular, cutaneous pouch or 
bag, which is suspended from the pubic bone and 
encloses the testes. From the root of the penis, upon 
the surface of thescrotum, and directly in the middle, 
a line passes inferiorly to the anus, which is called the 
raphe scroti, and makes a partition or septum 
dividing the scrotum into two distinct parts, or 
cellular beds, one for each testis. The external 
skin of the scrotum is of the same structure as on 
other parts of the body, but thinner and more 
sensitive, and of a darker hue. The inner portion 
of the skin is of a pale red color, and constitutes 
what is called the dartos, by some anatomists classed 
as a muscle, while others regard it simply as a con- 
Jensation of the cellular membrane lining the 
crotum. It possesses muscular power, being the 
means by which the skin of the scrotum is corru- 
gated or wrinkled, and relaxed. From the influ- 
ence of cold, or certain states of the mind, it con- 
tracts and throws the skin on each side of the rapho 
into wrinkles, and from the effects of heat, ov 
other depressing causes, it relaxes and the scrotum 
becomes elongated. Immediately under the dartos 
is the cremaster muscle. This muscle arises from 
a ligament in the abdomen, passes through the 
abdominal ring, and over the spermatic cord, of 
which it forms a part, and finally spreads its fibers 


’ over the tunica viginalis. By it the testis is sus- 


pended and drawn up and compressed. Jn some 
persons it is under the control of the will, enabling 
them to draw up the testis and lower itat pleasure, 
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but generally its action is involuntary. Beneath 
the cremaster muscle is the tunica viginalis, which 
is in close union with the tunica albuginea 

In a healthful state of manhood the scrotum ig 
always partially contracted, corrugated, or drawn 
into folds. In debility, disease, or old age, it be- 
comes relaxed, so as to allow the testes to pull upon 
the cord. Besides this simple corrugation and 
relaxation it has also an oblique and irregular 
motion from side to side. Its relaxation is at all 
times an evidence of ill-health, or an indication of 
a want of healthy secretion of the glands within, 
Tn old age, and in persons of a bad habit of body 
its relaxation becomes permanent. In children the 
condition of the scrotum is frequently an important 
indication of their state of health. 

{dividual peculiarities connected with the testes, 
some of which are of a remarkable character, are 
occasionally met with. Cases are reported where 
they exceeded two in number, and where but one, 
or none at all, existed. These cases, however, are 
very rare. Occasionally the epididymis is enlarged 
and hardened, giving to the scrotum the appearance 
of containing three testes. In those cases where 
but one appears to exist, an examination generally 
reveals that the missing organ is retained in the 
abdomen. A similar retention of both the organs 
in the abdomen has also been ascertained where 
none existed im the scrotum. The rarity of these 
occurrences, however, is illustrated by the fact 
that in ten thousand eight hundred recruits ex- 
amined by Dr. Marshall, but six cases were met 
with in Which the left testis had not descended into 
the scrotum, five in which the right had noi de- 
scended, and one in which neither had descencted. 
Such conditions of the organs must be regarded as 
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malformations, or imperfections, which should be 
remedied, if possible, though the organs themselves 
may be perfectly healthy, and fully discharge all 
their functions.. Cases where no testes exist, either 
in the abdomen or scrotum, are extremely rare, and 
are always attended by non-development of the 
other organs of the body and incompleteness of the 
general system. 

Cases have also been met with where both organs 
had grown together, thus appearing in the scrotum 
as but one, 

It is stated, and the authorities are not to be 
disputed in the present condition of our knowledge, 
that in the organizations of some of the rude tribes 
of men scattered over the southern hemisphere, but 
one testis is found to exist. Some physiologists 
suppose that this fact is due to a general practice 
of removing one of the organs, while others aflirm 
that it is exclusively the work of nature. 

Individual instances are also met with where the 

testes are very small or very large—sometimes not 
exceeding in size an ordinary marble, and yet being 
mndued with ample power ; and then, again, they 
have been known to weigh four ounces each, and yet 
were ina healthy condition. In some youths they 
are very tardy in developing and growing, while in 
others they develop with great rapidity. In all 
eases, however, where an unusual condition of the 
organs is apparent it should be speedily ascertained 
whether such condition is natural or the result of 
disease, f 


THE PENIS. 


The penis, the urethra of which forms the canal 
for conveying the urine from the bladder and the 
seminal fluid into the female organs, is placed in 
front of the pubes, and hangs dowh before the 
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Fie. 5. 


VERTICAL SECTION OF THE PENIS AND BLADDER. 


A, Pubic symphysis. The root of the penis is its point 
of attachment to the pubic arch and pubic symphysis. 
j B, Triangular ligament—a strong membrane extended 
‘Dp across the arch of the pubis. 
RP. @, Abdominal muscles. 
D, Crus of the right cavernous body; the two crura 
form the posterior extremities of the corpora cavernosa, 
E, Corpus cavernosum, or cavernous body. 
F, Glans. 
G, Corpus spongiosum, or spongy body. 
H, Bulb of spongy body. 
J, Bladder. 
M, Summit of bladder. 
N, Fundus, or base of bladder. 
O, Neck of bladder. : 
P, Prostatic portion of urethra. 
Q, Membranous portion of urethra, 
R, Spongy portion of urethra. 
iS, Navicular fossa. 
T, Prostate gland. 
U, One of Cowper’s glands (Suburethral gland). 
V, Right seminal vesicle. 
W, Vas deferens, one of the deferential tubes, or spere 
matic ducts. 
XX, Ejaculatory duct. 
¥, Urachus, a fibrous cord continued from the summit 
of the bladder in the direction of the navel. 
Z, Peritoneum. 
L, Becto-vesica\ fold of the peritoneum. 
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scrotum. When relaxed it is near] indri 
but when distended it becomes paris oes 
its angles being rounded. It is divided into three 
parts—the root, the body, and the head, or glans 
and is composed of common integuments, a cavern- 
ous substance, called the corpus cavernosum or 
cavernous body, and a spongy substance, called the 
corpus spongiosum, or spongy body. 

The corpus cavernosum forms the upper and 
arger part of the body of the penis, and is really 
sne part, though generally divided into two 
called the corpora cavernosa, or cavernous bodies: 
because of a partition or septum which divides it in 
the middle. These cavernous bodies have a very 
strong, dense, fibrous wall, which has a ereat de- 
gree of elasticity, but at its utmost extincion 
powerfully resists the further distention with blood 
Their posterior extremities are called crura penis, < 

The corpus spongiosum forms the lower part of 
the penis, through which the canal called the 
urethra takes its course, and is therefore also called 
corpus spongiosum urethra. It extends the whole 
length of the penis, being enlarged at the back 
part into the bulb, and at the fore part into the 
glans where it forms the bulbous head of the penis 
which crowns the conical extremity of the cavernous 
body. Like the cavernous body, it is provided 
with an exterior fibrous, though thinner and more 
delicate, wall. 

The cavernous and spongy bodies, together, con- 
stitute the main portion of the penis. They are 
both _yery porous, or rather spongy, consisting 
principally of blood vessels and cells which com- 
municate with each other, like the cells of a sponge, 
and connect with the larger arteries and veins. 
When the organ is relaxed these vesse’s and cells 
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the urethra contains a number of triangular mouths, 
which are the openings of the excretory ducts of 
the mucous glands of the urethra, and bedew it 
with mucous. Its walls possess the quality of ex- 
tensibility to a remarkable degree—so much so 
that in the adult person a catheter one-quarter of 
an inch in diameter can be introduced through the 
whole length of the canal without much difficulty, 
and it can gradually be made to receive an instru- 
ment twice as large. The average length of the 
urethra may be stated to be eight or nine inches, 
The PROSTATE GLAND is,a large and firm body 
placed between the neck of the bladder and the 
bulbous part of the urethra. It is round at tho 
base, where it encircles the neck of the bladder, 
and pyramidal forward. It has a lateral division 
forming it into two lobes, and has, therefore, been 
sometimes called double; and at the lower part, 
and betwixt the bladder and the seminal vesicles, 
the third portion of the gland is situated. The 
urethra passes through the prostate gland towards 
its upper surface, so that the gland is more promi- 
nent downward, and can be distinctly felt by the 
point of the finger in ano. From each lobe there are 
small follicles opening intothe urethra. The gland 
presents a whitish appearance, and its texture. js a 
compact spongy substance. In the adult person itis 
about an inch and a half in length, almost the same 
in breadth, and about three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness. Its uses are not perfectly understood, 
It secretes a ropy, milky fluid which unites with 
the seminal fluid and is discharged with it during 
coition. The uses of this fluid, and its effects upon 
the semen, are unknown. The prostate gland is 
largely subject to inflammation and disease. In the 
present unsatisfactory state of our kdowledge the — 


* 
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diseases to which it is subject are frequently ex- 
ingly difficult tocure. _ ae 
bieecee GLANDS, named from William Cowper, 
a distinguished physician of the seventeenth cen- 
tuary, who first described them, are three ie 
muciparous glands, two of which ae ee be ore 
rostate gland under the accelerator m 
ae urine, oe the third more ene nee s 
wre- 
fthe urethra. They are also called su 
LEA ge These glands are spherical in siete 
have a pinkish color, and are about one-fourth 0! 
an inch in diameter. They secrete a, viscid mucous 
fluid, which is excreted during coition, but, as in 
the case of the secretion of the prostate, its uses are 
Pate are not unfrequently found in the 
3avyelopment of the penis. Spremen al ee Ha 
f t f the organ, whi 
almost no development 0 8s ee 
ital organs are perfectly evelop' 
R i Stora all their functions. Cases have been 
aaeeaih where the organ eo in sei 
i i hile the rest of the 
i ich it was found at birth, w: : 
= on had expanded in a natural manner and to 
Bes dimensions. Instances are reported eae 
its development had apparently been sae = 
the foetus, the child, at birth, being. ane sah 
altogether, and finally growing t : 
with doting bat a slight, warty elevation corny: 
ing the lace of the organ Cases are also reporte 
alors it had grown to a considerable ee but 
rainataed small and flaccid, end meer ebiee i 
toning all its functions. Ponder? a pee 
i i devoted by the pro’ 
and ingenuity have been de Se 
to devise means for removing ae 
been attended by a 
serated. These efforts have : 
Leerisbis degree of success, so that in many cased 
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the imperfect organ can be largely or fully devel- 
oped. 

Tn occasional instances the organ is grown or 
attached to the scrotum, or other neighboring 
parts, but difficulties of this kind can generally be 
fully remedied by the surgeon. 

In some cases the prepuce is of such length as to 
cover the entire glans, while in others it is too short. 
at the fold forming the frzeenum, and causes annoy- 
ance during erection, sometimes rupturing or 
breaking, and resulting in great pain and consid- 
erable loss of blood. This difficulty is remedied by 
severing the cord—an operation which is quite sim~ 
ple and not attended by much pain. 


THE SEMINAL VESICLES, 


The VESICUL SEMINALES, or seminal vesicles, are 
two oblong membranous bodies placed at and ad- 
hering to the under surface of the fundus, or base, 
of the bladder. The peritoneum does not descend 
far enough betwixt the bladder and the rectum to 
cover or invest them, and they are therefore in- 
yolved in the cellular texture, and covered with 
Strong fibers, and are also subject to the com- 
pression of several muscles. Each vesicle is about 
two inches long and half an inch broad, and they 
are distinguished as the right and left seminal ves- 
icles. They appear like simple bags when seen 
trom without, but examinations have shown them 
te consist of a coarse tube, from three to four 
inches in length, which ig repeatedly folded upon 
itself and thus formed into a mass. Their pos- 
terior points are large and round, and some dis- 
“ance apart ; their anterior points are contiguous. 
te each other, and sink into the back part of the 
Prostate gland, terminating in small ducts which 


te 
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join with the deferential tubes to form the ejacu- 


Era. 6. 


PosTERIOR VIFW OF THE FUN- 
DUS OF THE BLADDER.—A, per- 
itoneum, extending as far down as 
the transverse line, B B, Ureters. 
C CG, Vasa deferentia, or spermatic 
ducts. D, Left seminal. neice: 
E E, Right seminal vesicle lai 
open so as to show its tubular 
character. F, Duct of right sem- 
inal vesicle, joining the vas defer- 
ens, or spermatic duct, to form o, 
the ejaculatory duct. H, Prostate 
gland. M, Membranous portion 
of the urethra. 


latory ducts. This 
junction is effect- 
ed at the extremi- 
ties of the deferen- 
tial tubes, and the 
ducts and deferen- 
tial tubes form-the 
ejaculatory ducts, 
which are nearly 
an inch in length, 
pass through the 
prostate gland side 
by side, and ter- 
minate in the ure- 
thra, opening by 
distinct mouths on 
the surface of the 
vyerumontanum. 
They haye ves- 
sels and nerves 
from their neigh- 
boring parts, and 
are well supplied 
with absorbents. 
They serve as res- 
eryoirs to recelv® 
and retain the se- 
men brought to 


i d are supposed 
thera by the deferential tubes, and st ; 
to exercise an influence upon it which thickens it. 
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CHAPTER III. 
FEMALE GENERATIVE ORGANS. 


THE generative organs of the female are in part 
outside and in part inside of the pelvis, and are 
therefore divided into external and internal, The 
external organs consist of the mons veneris, the 
labia, the nymphe, and the clitoris, and are all 
comprised under the general name of the vulva, 


THE VULVA, OR EXTERNAL ORGANS. 


The MONS VENERIS is the rounded promience on 
the pubie symphysis, formed by a thick layer of 
fatty, cellular substance, which raises and cushions 
the skin. In early life it is small, but at puber- 
it suddenly grows into greater prominence, 
surface has many large sebaceous glands, and 
covered with crisp hairs, which usually make 
ir appearance at puberty, and are generally re- 

by parents as the sign of womanhood, 
they cannot be recognized as a proof of that 
on. On some females this growth is very 


ted, while on others its superabundance ren- 
it troublesome. It is never found on women 


1¢ LABIA, or Lips, are the two parallel, rounded 
prominences bounding the rima, or Jissure, of the 
valra. They are known by the several names of 
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A 5 2 a 
bia pudendi, labia majora, labia externa, an 
ai Fae their slight resemblance to eo ee 
ale. They are also distinguished ae e Se 

Fie. 7 or lip. They 
3 seem to be the 
mons veneris 
continued 
downwardand 
laterally, un- 
til, meeting 
below, they 
complete the 
circle of the 
yulva. In front 
they are full 
and promi- 
nent, becom- 
ing thinner 
as they pass 
to the poste. 


sc rior commis- 
GANS OF GENERA= : i 
Beers ‘pubis; B, tuberosity sure and un 
of the ischium ; C, symphysis of the jte with the 
pubes; D, left a of ue sos Xe per ataaciea 
eris; LF. ium 5 31S, A 
crus aPitio cient cavernous body 3, Sometimes one 
suspensory ligament; 7, dorsal ve is larger than 
W, glans; 0, right eee the mice 
inating abov pees : 
ses hon anual orifice, at the base of Their points 
Hie vestibule ; R, vagina; S,right Cow- of ynion above 
per’s, or suburethral gland. ae Gelowrare 


i. ir lower angle, by 
d the commissures. At their 1 
their union, they form a small crescentic fold, 


r re. The opening or 
ealled the fourchette, or fork. ) 
ieee between them is frequently designated as 
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the fissura vulve, the rima vulve, or the fossa 
magna vulre, 

The structure of the labia is similar to that of 
the mons yeneris, being formed of common integu- 
ment externally and rendered full and round by 
fatty substance underneath. Their outer surfaceg 
are covered with scattered crisp hairs, a continua- 
tion of the tressoria, and have numerous sebaceous 
glands ; their inner surfaces, being in contact with 
each other and lined by a membrane of great sen- 
ibility, require some defence, and are therefore 
smply supplied with mucous follicles and glands, 
Which serve to keep them smooth and moist, and 
exude a fluid possessing a peculiar odor. Inatten- 
ton to cleanliness and other causes produce in- 
fammation of the labia, and, in consequence, being 
in contact, they have been known to grow together, 
requiring an operation to separate them. Preg- 
mancy generally makes some changes in their form 
and color, being of a pink color in virgins, and 
violet or brown after pregnancy. Childbirths also 
Gect a considerable change upon them, They per- 
mitof much distension during the passage of the 
d, but having no muscular power and depend- 
entirely upon their elasticity, they generally 
remain larger and more lax after having been much 
diated. The crescentic fold, known as the four- 
ehette, is lacerated and obliterated in the first child- 
Girth. The relaxation and general disfigurement 


a) 


< 


bi 
of the labia is an almost universal result of the 
Eabits and practices attending an evil life. 

The labia of the female represent the scrotum of 
the male : in the latter, the two halves of the scro- 
tum, which are divided in the embryo, become 
united, their point of union being indicated by the 
raphe—in the former, the division remains. 
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The nympnm are the two folds of mucous mem™ 
brane immediately within the external labia. They 
form the inner lips, are of less extent and are less 
full and rounded than the external labia, and are 
frequently designated by the several names of labia 
minora, or lesser lips, and labia interna, or inter= 
nal lips. ‘Their size varies much. They begin im- 
mediately under the glans of the clitoris, and seem 
to be only an extension of its prepuce, formed by 2 
folding of the membrane, and commonly stretch 
downward and backward to the middle of the orifice 
of the vagina—in some instances no further than 
the orifice of the urethra, and sometimes even to the 

fourchette. They are very vascular and have 
somewhat of acellular structure, and are, therefore, 
eapable of a considerable degree of turgidity or ex- 
pansion under the influence of excitement or irri- 
tation. In their natural situation they are com- 
pletely covered and protected by the external labia, 
but when naturally large, or jn a relaxed condition, 
they project from under the labia, and are apt to 
become inflamed and even to ulcerate. In infancy 
they are larger than the external labia and conse- 
quently project from under them, but as the latter 
develop they are coyered and concealed. Their 
projection is often produced by childbirth, in coR- 
sequence of its effects upon the Jabia, rendering 
them flaccid and causing them to separate. 

The nymphee are extremely sensitive, and, when 

enlarged or otherwise affected, a peculiar disease 18 

occasioned which sometimes yenders their excision 

necessary. Their enlargement also sometimes in- 
terferes with the functions of other organs, and thus 
gives rise to a similar necessity. 

The nymphe correspond with the integument of 
the male penis. 
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In the females of a race in Africa, known as the 
Hottentots, the nymphe attain a remarkable 
growth. This growth commences at their upper 
part, and sometimes attains a length of three or four 
inches, forming an apron, covering a portion of the 
organs. In some of the Oriental nations, where 
polygamy is the prevailing custom, the excision of 
the nymph, under the impression that desire is 
thereby diminished, is said by travellers to bea gen- 
eral practice, and is knownas female circumcision 

‘ The crirorRis is a small glandiform body, situated 
above the nymph, at the upper part of the fissure 
of the vulva, about half an inch within, and con- 
cealed by the junction of the labia. Itis frequently 
referred tounder the names of penis muliebris and 
penis femineus. It is about two inches in length 
and bears a close resemblance to the penis of the 
male, both in form and structure, having cavern- 
ous bodies, called corpora cavernosa elitoridis a 
spongy body, called corpus spongiosum elitoridis 

: 1a glans, or head, called glans clitoridis ike 
those of the male penis, the cavernous bodies arise 
from the os-pubis by two crura: these unite at the 
pubic symphysis to form the body of the clitoris 
which is suspended from the pubic symphysis by a 
ament called the suspensory ligament. The 
spongy body, commencing with the glans and 
passing along the under sides of the body of the clit- 
oris, terminates in two expanded semi-bulbs which 
partially encircle the urethral and vaginal orifices, 
Ai the lower part of the cavernous bodies is the 
gians, which is conical in shape and over which the 
integuments make a fold forming a prepuce, The 
prepuce is continuous with the nympha, 50 that 
the latter seem to be only an extension. of the for- 
mer. The clitoris is covered by a very delicate 
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i together with the 
ucuous membrane, which, c 
Teepate corresponds with the integument of oe 
male penis. It has cells for receiving blood similar 
to those of the male penis, has coe = 
i i nerv ar power 
veins, and nerves, and a simi ye 
ee only it has no canal or urethra running 


ij i hid by the labia. 
h it, and is so small as to be hid by 
Peo andy sensitive and is the pa af 
e in the female, and during coition 1 : 
ad wrth plood, and afterwards becomes flaccid 


lis. ; 
~ fe often difficult to determine the sex a: 
footus, in consequence of the genre) eer bee 
of the clitoris to the male organ. ve i el 
js considerably larger, in upper. ee ee 
grown women, and it often projects beyon 


E ee bh 
i irth. Sometimes this is so muc 
Cane a y m'slead the judgment as 


the case as to temporaril 
to the sex of the child. 
Some singular peculiarit 


ses are reporwd in con= 


nection with this organ. In some ree ees 
duly developed, and in coe of eS ie 2 
ibili v urce of mu j 
able sensibility proves a 80’ setae 
Instances oe ee one et 
ag to enable the tem Y \ pe 
thout impregnating 5 
L though, of course, W1 atin 
ae acs this fact was made a public cee 
AS the faculty. To cases of & similar eS 
we must trace the erroneous Hep ee acunlé Rs 
istence of hermaphrodites, or persons fe) eles a 
The power of the clitoris to influence 
elre was recognized at an © 


j stg amputation, in open 
aoe) ae ae ae ai apee females whe 


been detected ix illicit 


rly day 5 and we are 
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Behind the semi-bulbs of the spongy body of the 
elitoris, at their lower part, are two small glands, 
each haying a diameter of about the third of an 
inch, known as CowPER’s GLANDS, and also as the 
suburethral glands, and as the glands of Duver- 
ney. ‘Their color is a yellowish-pink, and each 
has a small duct leading to and opening between 
the nymphe and the orifice of the vagina. They 
are represented as secreting a grey-colored mucous, 
of a somewhat thick consistence, which is dis- 
charged in considerable abundance during coition. 

The VESTIBULUM, or vestibule, is the triangular 
space between the nymphs, and between the 
clitoris and the upper margin of the vaginal en- 
trance. 

The vretHra of the female is short, almost 
straight, and wide, aind its only use is to serve as a 
passage for the urine.* It is an inch and a half to 
+wo inches long, its direction is nearly straight, or 
but slightly bending under the os pubis, and its 
Ziameter is such as will admit a catheter of the size 
an ordinary goose quill, though capable of 

ater distension. Its orifice, called meatus wri- 

us, is near the base of the vestibule, in a direct 

e under or behind the clitoris and about an inch 
from it, and its vicinity is plentifully supplied with 
mucous glands. 

The ORIFICIUM VAGINA, or orifice of the vagina, 
is situated just below the vestibule and the urethral 
erifice. In those cases of childbirths where the 
deliveries are violent, the orifices of the urethra 
snd yagina are frequently lacerated so as to become 
one. 

The entrance of the vagina, in virgins, is 
abridged or partly closed by a fold of the linjng 
membrane, designated as the uymzm ‘This has 
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been called the barrier between the external and 
internal parts of generation. It has a very differen? 
appearance in different women, varying consider- 
ably in shape, place, and strength, but is generally 
erescentic, or resembling a half-moon in form. It 
commonly surrounds only the lower half of the 
vaginal orifice. Sometimes it is found surrounding 
the whole entrance, having only a small hole in the 
centre or upper part, or being perforated in differ- 
ent places with lesser holes, allowing the escape of 
the menstrual discharge. Occasionally it is found 
completely closing the entrance, thus preventing 
the escape of the menses. Sometimes it possesses 
considerable strength, so that its rupture is not 
easily effected, but usually it readily gives way in 
the first act of coition, its ruins shrinking into two 
or three irregular folds or wart-like prominences 
on each side, known as the myrtiform carwncles. It 
has therefore been esteemed as a test of virginity, 
and has given rise to many idle stories and silly 
notions. While it is generally found in yirgins, 
jts presence is not a conclusive proof of perfect 
chastity, and its absence is much less so to the con- 
trary. Often, in tender children, there is no such 


thing to be seen, and then again it has been found 
in women after impregnation and at the time of 
delivery. Even where it does exist it is liable to be 
jost by numerous accidental causes, for which the 
female is in no way responsible ; and where it has 
been lost, the vaginal entrance may be naturally or 
artificially so contracted that nothing short of an 
expert examination can detect its absence. 


THE INTHRNAL ORGANS. 


The internal generative organs of the female 
ponsist of the vagina; the uterus, or womb ; the 
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Sacrum. B, Coccyx. 
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OF FEMALE PELVIS, FROM BEFORE BACK~ 

1 C, Pubic symphysis. 
a One of the valvular folds of the rete 
7, Uterus, or womb. i, Vagina. 


ai ¢ ; J, Right 
orlip. M,Rightnympha. J, Clitoris, ates 


Suspensory ligament to the front of the pubie 


symphysis. O, Glans of the clitoris. 
the biadder. 


« Seoee P, Pre’ 
citeris. @, Urethra. &, Entrance of the eid we 
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oviducts, or Fallopian tubes ; and the ovaries, or 
Pee yee THE VAGINA. 

The VAGINA is the membranous canal or tube ex~- 
tending from the vulva to the neck of the womb. 
Its form or shape is a cylindroid, and it bends 
gently yound the pubis, or follows the axis of the 
pelvis, forming a slight curve, the hollow portion 
of which is next to the bladder and the raised por- 
tion next to the rectum. In front it is attached by 
jts cellular coat to the urethra and bladder, and 
behind to the rectum. Above, it is attached to and 
reflected over the neck of the womb, thus causing 
the latter to project partly into it, which it does to 
a greater extent behind than in front. In the labor 
of childbirth these parts are distended, unfolded, 
or continued into each other, so that there is then 
no part which can be considered as the precise ter- 
mination of the vagina or beginning of the womb. 

The vagina has three coats. The outer coat is 
formed of a condensation of the surrounding cellu- 
lar membrane, by which it is connected with the 
contiguous parts. A portion of the upper part of 
the vagina is also covered by the peritoneum; but 
for the greater space its outer cellular coat con- 
nects it with the urethra on the fore part, and with 
the rectum behind. The middle coat is composed 
of muscular fibers which are not prominently de- 
fined, yet serve to impart to it a certain degree of 
contractile power. The inner coat consist of a mu- 
cuous membrane haying a villous, or yelvety, sur- 
Jace. It is of larger extent, or longer thap the 
other coats, and is therefore tucked up into numer- 
ous ruga@, or wrinkles, running across the vagina, 
which are most yemarkable on the fore and back: 
parts, and are marked at different places by little,. 
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rigid, wart-like elevations, the number of which is 
considerably augmented near the vaginal entrance. 
These ruge are to a large extent, and sometimes 
entirely, removed by repeated connections or child- 
births. To protect the inner surface of the mucous 
membrane, there are numerous glands or excretory 
ducts irregularly scatetered over it, the secretions 
of which serve to keep it in a moist and healthy state. 
The firmness of the structure of the vagina supports 
the womb; its dilation and relaxation oceasions the 
falling down of the womb—a disease almost peculiar 
to those who have borne many children, to the 
old, the weak, and the relaxed, and to those who 
are subject to the flour albus: every flux from the 
womb, or discharge from the vagina, having a re- 
markable effect in relaxing the parts. 

The size of the vagina is subject to considerable 
variation, and depends much upon circumstances. 
In the adult virgin, and in a natural condition of 
the parts, the orifices of the womb and vagina are 
about three or four inches apart, and sometimes 
not more than two; in case of any relaxation they 
are brought almost in contact. Its length may, 
therefore, be stated at three or four inches, Na- 
turally its sides, by their own elasticity, by the 
fullness of the veins, and by the contraction of the 
surrounding fibers, are in contact. Its breadth is 
about one inch and a quarter, being broadest in 
the middle and narrowing toward the extremi- 
ties. Its narrowest point is at its lower extremity. 
Near its entrance are the myrtiform caruncles, re- 
garded as the remains of the hymen. It is capa- 
ble of being extended to a remarkable degree, and 
is much enlarged by frequent intercourse or preg- 
nancies. It is thus made to greatly exceed the fore- 
going dimensions, attaining a length of from five 
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to six, and, in remarkable cases, even eight inches, 
and a diameter of from two to two and a half 
inches. 

The contractible power of the vagina is ap- 
parently dependent upon its vascularity. Under 
conditions of excitement, or during coition, the 
vessels of its coats become inflated by an afflux of 
blood to it, and it is in consequence contracted and 
rendered shorter. Its mouth, or orifice, is sur- 
rounded by a muscle having considerable strength, 
designated ag the sphincter vagine, which arises 
from the sphincter of the anus and from the pos- 
terior side of the vagina, near the perineum, and 
then runs up the side of the vagina near its exter- 
nal orifice, opposite to the nymphe, and is finally 
inserted in the crus and body, or union of the erura 
clitoridis. Its use is to contract the mouth of the 
vagina, and it sometimes acts with such singular 
power as to render an entrance of the vagina more 
or less, and in some instances exceedingly, difficult; 
and unless relaxed through excessive indulgence or 
other causes, each act of coition is attended by 
similiar difficulties. 

In some peculiar developments of the vagina it 
has been found so short as to give rise to much an- 
noyance; in other cases, its exceeding smallness 
oceasioned difficulties of an equally annoying 
character ; while in others, again, its undue en- 
largement deprived it of the power to support the 
womb, which was, in consequence, frequently fall- 
ing into it. Instances are also reported where a 
double vagina was presented, each of its parts 
being more or less fully developed and capable of 
performing the functions of a perfect organ. Such 
ease? “:owever; are rarely met with. 
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THE UTERUS, OR WOMB. 


The UTERUS, MATRIX, or WOMB, is a spongy re- 
veptacle resembling a compressed pear, situated in 
the eayity of the pelvis, above the vagina, and be- 
tween the urinary bladder and the rectum, being 
in contact above with the small intestine, in front 
with the bladder, behind with the rectum, and at- 
tached to the vagina below. It is divided into 
three parts: the fundus, or base; the corpus, or 
body; and the cervix, or neck. The fundus is the 
upper part, above tke going off of the oviducts 
with which it is continuous. The body is the 
largest part, being the part between the fundus and 
the neck, and is enclosed in a duplicature of the 
peritoneum. The neck is the narrow, cylindrical, 
lower part: at its lower end is the os tince, the os 
uteri, or the mouth, of the uterus—a transverse ori- 
fice opening into the vagina, and bounded by two 
bulging lips, one of which is larger than the other. 
Over this part the inner membrane of the vagina is 
reflected, causing the neck of the womb to project 
into the vagina, In the virgin female the lips are 
full, smooth, and round, but in giving birth to 
children they are liable to be injured, and will 
afterwards exhibit scars. The neck and mouth of 
the womb are credited with possessing considerable 
sensibility, and of contributing largely to the sen- 
sations attending coition. 

In the adult virgin the womb is about ine and 
a half or three inches long, of which the body com- 
prises about an inch and a half; about two inches 
broad at the fundus and one at the neck; and about 
one inch thick: but the disparity of size and dimen- 
sions in different women, even without reference to 
the states of virginity, marriage, or pregnancy, is 
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so great as to preclude any accurate mensuration. 
During childhood it is quite small, but at puberty 
it grows and develops with great rapidity. 

The cavity of the womb corresponds with the exter- 
nal form, and extends from the os tincx, or mouth, 
to the fundus. Itis small at the mouth, expands 
a little in the neck, becomes most contracted at the 
junction of the neck with the body, and then ex- 
pands into triangular form, becoming considerably 
enlarged at the fundus and forming the two angles 
with which the oviducts, or Fallopian tubes, are 
connected by two small orifices. By some physiol- 
ogists the triangular portion, extending from the 
neck to the fundus, is alone regarded as the cavity 
proper, and the remaining part, extending through 
the neck, is considered simply as a canal, and 
called the canal of the cervix. The cavity is natu- 
rally very small during its entire length, its oppo- 
site sides being almost in contact, but after preg- 
nancy it remains somewhat enlarged. — 

The internal surface of the womb is somewhat 
peculiar. The triangular portion is lined with a 
thin, smooth, delicate, and very vascular membrane, 
which becomes thicker, harder, and less vascular in 
the cavity of the neck, and is folded into wrinkles. 
Between these wrinkles are small orifices which 
discharge a mucilaginous fluid, one important pur- 
pose of which is to close and glue up the mouth of 
the womb during pregnancy, so that there may no 
jonger be any communication with the vagina. 

The substance of the womb is composed of arte- 
ries, veins, lymphatics, nerves, and muscular fibers, 
yariously interwoven and connected together by 
cellular membrane, rendering the whole organ very 

firm, solid, and strong, and capable of exerting an 
astounding degree of force. 
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The changes which take place in the womb during 
pregnancy are very remarkable. While its natural 
dimensions may be regarded as very small, after 
impregnation has taken place the whole organ 
begins to increase in size and gradually rises into 
the cavity of the abdomen, enlarging with the 
growth of the foetus, until it attains immense pro- 
portions compared with its original dimensions— 
in some cases exceeding a foot in diameter. The 
rapidity with which its size diminishes is equally 
remarkable ; for in a few days after delivery it 
assumes almost its original dimensions, although 
never regaining exactly its former shape nor its 
virgin smallness. 

The promiment ligaments of the womb are the 
broad ligaments, formed by the duplicature of the 
peritoneum which inyests the oviducts and the body 
and upper portion of the neck of the womb ; and 
the round ligaments, which arise from the sides of 
the womb, a litile below and before the going off of 
the oviducts, pass through the abdominal ring, and 
become attached to the cellular membrane of the 
thigh. These, together with several smaHer liga- 
ments, the attachment of the neck to the vagina, 
and the reflections of the peritoneum between the 
womb, the bladder, and the rectum, serve to hold 
it firmly and securely in its place. 

The womb is copiously supplied with blood by 
four large arteries—a provision of nature guarding 
against accidents, and furnishing a supply of nour- 
ishment for its own growth and for the growth of 
the foetus. It also has four large veins which re- 
turn the blood. 

Its use is to receive the ova, or eggs, from the 
ovaries, as they leave the oviduets, and if any be 
impregnated to retain it until itis developed into 
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the foetus and finally prepared to be brought forth 
in the form of a new human being. 

Some singular peculiarities have been met with 
in reference to this organ. Cases are on record in 
which the smallness of the womb rendered the 
female barren, and it has even been found absent 
altogether. It has also been found double, each 
part having a separate connection with the ovary 
at its side, and a distinct Opening into the vagina. 
Tn these cases it was quite possible for impregnation 
to occur at different times more or less closely con- 
nected—that is, an ovum might be impregnated in 
one of the double parts and be partially grown, ang. 
subsequently another one might be impregnated in 
the other part. This is called superfoetation. 


THE OVIDUCTS, OR FALLOPIAN TUBES. 


The ovipvcrs, or Fatropran TUBES, also fre- 
quently called the ureRINE TUBES, are two tubular 
processes attached to the upper portion of the 
womb. They are about three inches long’, and are 
connected by one end with the womb at the lateral 
angles formed betwixt its fundus and its body, 
be#fig included in the two laps of the peritoneum 
forming the broad ligaments of the womb. From 
the womb they pass transversely, their outer ex- 
tremities terminating above, and exteriorly to, the 
ovaries. These have unequal fringed terminations, 
known as the fimbrie, and are therefore called the 
fimbriated extremities. The fimbriated extremities 
are free from the enveloping folds of the peritoneum, 
or broad ligaments, and hang loose near the ovaries, 
with which they are also connected by the largest 
of the different processes of which they are com- 
posed. 


In shape esch oviduct somewhat resembles a 
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trumpet. The large and free end near the ovaries, 
surrounded by the fimbrize, opens into the the ab- 
@ominal cavity by an expanded orifice about one- 
third of aninch indiameter. This opening rapidly 
narrows, and the canal extending through the 
oviduct to the womb becomes. very small, At the 
point where it communicates with the,priangular 
cavity of the womb, it is exceedingly minute, not 
allowing of the passage of any body much thicker 
than a hair. Through this canal the communica- 
tion between the womb and ovary is preserved. 

Beneath the peritoneal covering, which is regard- 
ed as their outer coat, the oviducts have two addi- 
tional coats, one of which considerably resembles 
the substance of the womb, while the other is a 
mucuous membrane marked by some peculiarities. 
% forms the innermost lining of each oviduct, is 
soft and of a pinkish white color, and its surface is 
eovered with numerous fibers, resembling hairs or 
threads, called cilia. These cilia point towards the 
womb, and are subject to a movemené, more or less 
continuous, which draws them in and then forces 
them out again. By a process of expansion and 
contraction, a peculiar movement, partaking of a 
wave-like character, tending from the free end to- 
wards the womb, is also given to the oviduct. The 
canal of the oviduct is thus perfectly and com- 
pletely guarded, so that no’substance in the womb 
can pass through it to the ovary nor into the ab- 
dominal cavity : and at the same time, the oviduct 
is thus also rendered peculiarly and admirably 
efficient for the purpose for which nature designed 
it, which is to convey the ova, or eggs, after they 
have been set free from the ovary and ovisacs, into 
the cavity of the womb. 
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THE OVARIES, OR EGG VESSELS. 


The OVARIA, Or OVARIES, 
frequently designated’ as the 
testes femineus, or female 
testes, are two oval-shaped 
bodies, of a pale red color, 
situated about one inch from 
the womb, one on each side. 
While they have an oval figure 
they are also somewhat com- 
pressed or flattened, so that 
they to some extent resemble 
a large almond in appearance 

mn TRANSVERSE src- They aresuspended from their 

fHROUGH THE upper border in the broad 
irae peeoula eee ligaments of the womb, be- 
of pregnancy). AB, see and at their narrow end 
Y s; 0, ovarian isthe ovarian ligament, which 
Pee wines na extends to and connects them 
stroma, In the in- with a sides of the womb 

107, old cor- immediately below and behind 
ae lutea are visi- the point of the going off of 

the oviducts, They are about 
one inch in length, and rather more than half an 
inch in breadth and thickness, varying both in size 
and appearance in different females and at different 
ages. In childhood they are quite small, but as 
puberty is approached they increase in size, be- 
ing largest between puberty and adult age in the 
Yirgin female, and having then a pearly-white, 
sfnooth, and plump appearance. 

The outer coat of each ovary is given by the 
peritoneum, proceeding from the broad ligaments. 
of the womb, beneath which the ovary is covered 
by a fibrous membrane designated as its fibrous 
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tunic, or as the tunica albuginea, through which, 
at the upper border of the ovary, pass different 
vessels and nerves, called the ovarian blood ves- 
sels and nerves. The internal structure of the 
ovary is well provided with blood vessels, and con- 
sists of a redish, cellular, and fibrous substance 
designated as parenchyma or stroma, and of nu- 
merous globular vesicles which are known as ovi- 
sacs, and algo as the Graafian vesicles. 

Tn the ovaries the ovisacs are of all sizes, many 
being imperceptible to the naked eye, but fre- 
quently ten, twenty, or more, are found consider- 
ably developed, some approximating a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. Generally a single one is seen 
ina state of maturity considerably in advance of 
the others. Each ovisac has a membranous en- 
velop, which is lined on the inner surface by a 
layer of grain-like cells, called the granular layer, 
or the membrana granulosa. On the side of the 
evisac next to the surface of the ovary is an accu- 
mulation of these cells which is known as the germ- 
inal eminence, and also as the germinal disk, and 
as the discus proligerus. The contents of the 
ovisac consist of a thin, watery fluid in which float 
numerous granules, and in which is also found the 
ovum, or egg. This ege originally occupies the 
eenter of the ovisac, but as it matures or ripens it 
becomes enveloped in the germinal eminence. As 
each ovisac develops to maturity it passes to the 
surface of the ovary, becoming so much enlarged 
that its diameter measures rather more than the 
third of an inch; and at this point of its connec- 
tion with the evarian surface the coats of the ovary 
gradually thin away and the ovisac projects 
through them. When fully matured or ripeneé 
che oyisac bursts—a process to which the name of 
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avulation, or laying of the egg, has been given— 

and the ovum is set free, when it is received by the 

fimbriated extremity, and conveyed through the 
canal, of the oviduct into the womb. 

When the ovwm, ovule, or 

Fira. 11. - egg, is first set free from the 

ovisac, it generally retains 

the accumulated cells known 

as the germinal eminence or 

discus proligerus, and some 

of the granules mentioned 

as being contained in the 

ovisac also usually adhere to 

_.. its; but subsequently these 

Bl acres all disappear, and the ovum 

icle; C, yolk; D, zona then presents the appear- 

[ee ated a 5 Cel ance of a small and nearly 

aries eee spherical body. It is so ex- 

tremely small that it is bare- 

ly perceptible to the naked eye, and to indicate 

its size it has been compared to the point of a pin. 

Tis diameter is given ag about the one one-hun- 

dred-and-twentieth of an inch, though the ova 

vary somewhat in their diameters. It has a transpa. 

rent membrane about one-twenty-five hundredths 

of an inch in thickness, called the vitelline mem- 

brane, which appears like a broad transparent zone 

when microscopically examined, and is therefore 

also called zona pellucida. The contents of the 

ovum, enclosed within this zone, are known as the 

yelk, or yolk, being of a pale-yellowish color and 

consisting of a viscid fluid intermingled with nu- 

merous granules of different sizes, This yelk is 

principally composed of albumen and oil globules, 

and within itis found a well-defined and distinct 

vesicle or cell, ef a pale-greenish color, called the 
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germinal vesicle, or the germ cell. The germinal 
vesicle consists of a delicate membrane which is 
spherical in form, and contains within it a numbet 
of granules which are suspended in a liquid sub- 
stance, and also a little nucleus of yellowish-dark 
colored granules about the one-three-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter, called the germinal spot. 
From puberty to the period designated as the 
turn of life, which usually takes place between the 
ages of forty and forty-five, the ova, or eggs, are 
ripening in the ovisacs and passing to the outer 
surfaces of the ovaries to be set free and conveyed 
{nto the womb. They ripen and are set free in 
succession, generally one at a time, and this event 
usually takes place once a month, or monthly, in 
regular order, being suspended only during the 
periods of pregnancy, and also generally during 
the time the mother is nursing the child. When- 
eyer an ovum has thus passed from the ovary, & 
small fissure or rent isobserved atthe place shrough 
which it escaped from the ovisac. The membranous 
envelope of the ovisac, after the ovum has escaped, 
still adheres to the surface of the ovary, and, be- 
coming filled with blood which afterwards coagulates 
intoaclot, itcontracts upon thisclot,which gradually 
changes in color, and together they form a yellow- 
ish-brown body, somewhat spherical in form, called 
the corpus luteum. The corpora lutea are desig- 
nated as the true and false, The true corpus lu- 
teum, in consequence of the ovum haying been 
impregnated and the condition of pregnancy pro- 
duced, attains a higher degree of development, and 
continues longer, than the false corpus luteum 
which is not attended by impregnation of the ovum 
and pregnancy. This is supposed to be due to the 
fact that in the former case the afflux of blood to 
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the parts is more continued than in the latter. 
The corpora lutea, whether true or false, gradually 
disappear, aud eventually remain upon the sur- 
faces of the ovaries simply as scars to mark the ~ 
places through which the ova had escaped. 
Many of these scars are no doubt finally wholly 
absorbed, but there is always a certain number of 
them to be seen, and sometimes the surfaces of the 
ovaries are found almost completely covered over 
with them. As the female advances in life, the 
scars then left by the escape of the ova become 
more marked, and finally, as the turn of life is 
passed, the ovaries cease to perform their func- 
tions, become shrivelled up, or shrink to less than 
half their original size, and sometimes disappear 
almost entirely. 

The ovisacs of the female represent the testes of 
the male: the former produces the female princi- 
ple, and the latter the male principle, and the 
union of the two eyentuates in the production of 
the human being. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PUBERTY. 


Tur term puBERTY is used to designate the age 
at which persons are capable of procreating or 
perpetuating the race—the male of begetting and 
the female of bearing children. It takes place at 
about the same age in both sexes, but varies con- 
siderably in different persons, and is also influenced 
by climate. .n temperate climates, like ours, it 
generally commences from the ages of fourteen to 
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sixteen ; where the climate is almost continually 
warm or hot, it usually occurs between the ages 
of nine and twelve ; and where almost continual 
cold prevails, it is mostly postponed to the ages of 
eighteen and twenty. The influences attributed to 
climate are, however, denied by some obseryers, 
who allege that the early development in warm 
latitudes is more apparent than real, and not the 
result of climate ; that the early association of the 
sexes follows from lack of any restraint, from de- 
pravity of morals, and, generally, from the peculiar 
‘and loose manners and customs of the people ; and 
that if similar laws, manners, and customs pre 
vailed in more temperate regions, they would pro- 
duce the like effects. Temperament or constitu- 
tional peculiarities of individuals, and it is said 
even of races, seem to produce effects similar to 
those ascribed to climate : it is therefore observed 
that among individuals, irtespective of the climate 
jn which they live, the female o dark hair and 
dark eyes reaches puberty im advance of her sister 
having light hair and blue eyes, the brunette in ad- 
vance of the blonde, and the slender, lean, and ner- 
vous in advance of the fat, sluggish, and phleg- 
matic ; while. of the races, the negro, the creole, 
and the Jewish female are reputed to arrive at the 
game point in advance of others, but the accuracy 
of this statement is by no means generally admit- 
ted. Individual habits, modes of life, and diet, 
affecting the mind or body, also have a tendency to 
hasten the time of puberty : it has therefore been 
observed that exciting, sensational, or obscene lit- 
srature, and all associations, practices, or conver- 
sations which tend to awaken the dormant sensi- 
bilities or amorous propensities, first acting upon 
¢he mind and then re-acting upon the organs of 
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generation, have a powerful influence in develop- 
ing or hastening puberty ; while idleness, indo- 
lence, stimulating drinks, highly-seasoned and 
animal food, luxurous living, sleeping upon beds: 
of down, and sitting in hot rooms, have a similar 
effect to an almost equal degree. It is therefore 
that a more rapid development of puberty is found 
among the young living in towns and cities than 
among those living in the country—the latter being 
more free from the daily excitements that attend 
the former, less given to indolence and luxury, see-- 
ing and hearing less of immoralities around them, 
encountering less of exciting associations, and 
meeting with fewer of those experiences which are 
calculated to arouse the latent sensibilities and 
passions. 

Where puberty develops itself in the order of 
nature it is marked by many changes in the human 
system, and being characterized by many singular 
and remarkable physical and mental manifestations, 
in both the male and the female, it has attracted the 
attention alike of the ignorant and the learned, and 
given rise to many fine theories and nice specula- 
tions. While these are in the main vague, unsat- 
isfactory, and full of errors, the effects attending 
puberty are as definite as they are remarkable. 

In the male the physical effects are observed in 
a general development of the generative or- 
gans, resulting in a growth and completed func- 
tion of parts; the hairs on the pubes make their 
appearance ; the testes begins to secrete the semen, 
and the seminal animalcules are produced and 
developed, che beard begin to grow; the cere- 
bellum (one of the divisions of the brain situated in 
the occipital or hinder portion of, the head and 
Abe nape or back part of the neck become enldrged 
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and expand, sometimes to such a degree as to give 
an entire shange to the appearance of the person - 
the voice becomes changed, and the whole being 
seems to be suddenly developed into manhood. 

In the female a change even more marked takes 
place. “In very young children the external 
parts of generation bear a very large proportion 
to the body, greater than at any subsequent period 
prior to puberty. From the age of two years to 
twelve or thirteen, there is little increase. At pu- 
berty they are suddenly and completely evolved, 
Preceding menstruation and the development of 
the uterine system, the whole parts, internal and 
external, partake of a sudden impulse: they be- 
come turgid and vascular ; and the fat is deposited 
jn the surrounding cellular membrane ;”’ the hairs 
make their appearance and begin to cover the 
pudenda ; the womb increases in size; the ovaries 
become enlarged and begin to exercise their func- 
tions ; an ovum is set free and menstruation com- 
mences ; the breasts rapidly increase in size, be- 
come matured, and the nipple protrudes ; the neck 
and throat enlarge; the chest expands ; the eyes 
acquire new intelligence and brilliancy ; the com- 
plexion is improved and the countenance becomes 
more expressive and animated; anid the whole body 
assumes the fullness and expansion of feminine 
beauty, attesting the capacity of the woman to 
become a mother. : 

The changes marking or affecting the moral con- 
stitution, resulting from these physical changes 
and deyelopments, manifest themselves in actions 
and become more generally apparent. New feelings 
and new inclinations are created, producing an 
entire change of previous habits. The mind is no 
longer exclusively absorbed in childish pursuits 
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and amusements, and different and more agreeable 
themes become the subjects of conversation, and a 
higher degree of intelligence characterizes it. The 
sexes, previously so freely intermingling In 1nno- 
eence and simplicity, in consequence of the new 
thoughts, emotions, and desires experienced, now 
assume a quite different relation towards each 
other. To the male, the female becomes clothed 
with new charms, he sees her in a new light, and 
his deportment towards her acquires a character 
quite different from that whieh had previously 
marked his association with her. The female be- 
comes shy and coy ; loses her desire for the things 
that had previously interested her ; acquires new 
graces and intelligence ; her impulses receive & 
new and different direction, and all her actions 
towards, and associations with, the male indicate 
shat some strange and mysterious change has taken 
place. To both a new life is opened, and each 


enters upon it involved in mystery yet animated — 


by youthful hopes and courage. 


————— 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SEMEN. 


Tun peculiar liquid substance secreted by the 
testes of the male is known as the SEMEN, or SEED. 
In the testes its consistence is thin and diluted, and 
in color it is somewhat yellow ; in the seminal 
vesicles it is viscid, dense, rather pellucid, and of a 
deeper hue. ; 

Freshly ejected semen is, apparently, a mixture 
of two different substances, the one being fluid and 
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mil y, the other thick and mucilaginous and con- 
taining numerous white, shining filaments. it has 
sn acrid, irritating taste, and its odor is specific, 
heavy, affecting the nostrils, yet not disagreeable. 
A similar odor is observed in the roots of the 
orchis, familiar gpecies of which are the lady’s 
slipper, the putty root, and the salep. A like odor 
ia also emitted by the anthers of many plants, 
This odor is so penetrating that during certain 
seasons it renders the flesh of some wild animals 
foetid and useless, and but for the practice of cas- 
tration that of domestic animals would be rendered 
equally unfit for use during those seasons. 

Analyses of semen show that it is composed of 
water, animal mucilage, phosphate of lime and 
soda. It is insoluble in water when first ejected, 
the greater portion of it sinking to the bottom, and 
the remaining portion spreading itself over the 
surface, upon which jt swims in connected threads, 
very much yegembling & cobweb. When exposed 
to the air it loses its pellucidity and becomes thick, 
put after a few hours it becomes thinner than it was 
when first emitted, when it will readily dissolve 
in water, It is speedily dissolved by the acids. 

If semen be exposed to the air, at a temperature 
of about sixty degrees, it gradually becomes covered 
with a transparent skin or film, and after three or 
four days deposits gmall transparent crystals. Hf, 
after the appearance of these crystals, the ex- 
posure to the atmosphere be continued, the film 
on its surface gradually thickens, and a number of 
white round bodies appear interspersed through it 
These bodies, and the crystals previously deposited, 
are the same substance, and have all the properties 
of phosphate of lime. ; 

‘Jf semen be dried and exposed to heat jt melts, 
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becomes brown, and exhales a yellow fume having 
<bhe odor of burnt horn. When the heat is increased, 
== color becomes black, and the odor of ammonia is 
ted. After this odor of ammonia subsides, an 
kaline solution may be obtained yielding crystals 
-¢ carbonate of soda. 
From these properties of semen, M. VauQuetin 
eives the following analysis : 


2. Animal mucilage,-- 
. Phosphate of lime,. 
. Soda, 
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This analysis is based upon semen as it leaves the 

, containing the secretions of all the organs 
thro igh which it has to pass prior to being ejected. 
_ The most remarkable peculiarity of the semen, 
sreyer, has been developed by the microscope. The 
ection of this instrument has revealed the fact 

st the semen is filled with innumerable living and 
ing animalcules. These are known by the dif- 
ent names of spermatozotds, spermatozoa, and 
ine animalcule, and constitute the germ of the 
re human being: it is imperative that they ob- 
access to the ovum, or egg, of the female, and 
hey fail to do so, no impregnation nor concep 
can follow connection. In shape and form 

=e animalcules present the appearance of an 
‘dal head, and a long filamentary appendage 
ai] which is capable of very rapid vibration. In 
re they are so infinitismal that the microscope 
1 reyeal thousands in a particle of semen not 
ptible to the naked eye. Some physiologists 

e even estimated that a particle no larger than 
ain of mustard seed will contain fifty thousand 
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ert. They are endowed with inherent power 
© ee: ad manifest a great degree of live- 
liness and activity. Their motions are quick and 
generally regular, with & 
Fig. 12. strong tendency, to move m 
. 2. a direct forward direction, 
which is manifested by a dis- 
@ position to adhere to any 
3 obstacle that intercepts their 
course rather than toayoid or 
pass around it. They possess 
considerable tenacity of life, 
and have been known to sur- 
f vive for twenty-six hours 
after their introduction into 
the female organs. In warm 
water they will survive for 
several hours, thus affording 
opportunities for observing 
their movements. Ithas been 
stated that they are sexual, 
some being male and others 
female, but this ens 
ANIMALcU- of determination. true, 
ast met oe it will account ior os ees 
Sta s00. inns . a ence in sex of in ivi uals. 
oe Cowell on the nat The seminal animalcules 
row side; bb, viewed themselves originate from a 
qn ares species of ovum, or egé, se- 
creted in the testes and resembling aceaer gies 
of mucous. In the ane e i ee es oe - 
xist in their fu’ ey C5 
pa ee am the seminal vesicles and gas 
gland they are found fully developed, in see 
their growth and development as the re : 
veyed through the different channels and orf: 


1 


ty: 
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‘Ther ere not developed until the individual has a+- 
ee! the ace of puberty, and as old age advances 
ep are Sormed to a less extent, and occasionally not 
wea In extreme old age they are seldom ever found 
™ ets. Disease may retard or prevent their for- 
seen sei development, and certain diseases always 
is effect. Certain drugs, such as opium, 
ryebnine, &c., have the effect of destroying 
h renders it a serious question how far 
eeei <racs should be employed. Electricity also 
= =m. while galvanism seems to have no such 
n them. Alcohol either kills them or 
“teers them into spasms. ‘Tobacco, also, has an 
as effect upon them. How far the excessive 
se articles, so universally consumed by 
wat people, has a tendency to debilitate the race 
=i retard its advancement, will be apparent to 
err eve who will for a moment reflect that these 
m= mel snimalcules are really the germs which are 
spel into the foetus in the womb of the female, 
@mi a cimately into the human being. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MENSES, OR CATAMENIA. ; 


Pex the time of puberty to the turn of life, 
hes = 8 regularly recurring discharge from the. 
qeem> of every healthy woman, known as the: 
WGNNSES. COURSES, or CATAMENIA. At whatever time’ 
of \% this discharge makes its appearance for the. 
Ges ome, a woman is said to have arrived at pu- 
Se. It appears first at different ages in different: 
qpemmen, and the time of its appearance is also much: 
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hastened or delayed by various circumstances. 
Observations made in two hundred ard twenty-six 
cases, and published in the ‘Medical and Surgical 
Journal, England, resulted as follows : 


AGE AT FIRST MENSTRUATION. 


6 cases, 11th year. 54 cases, 16th year. 
HDPE Wth “* 60 <* lith “ 
Sims Tsthy < Jo ASthes 
60 * 14th “ 1Sisa°4 Wth 
plane lth “ 4 * 20th “ 


There’ are, however, many cases reported in 
which it appeared much earlier—in some as early 
ag the ninth year, while in others it appeared ag 
early as the third or fourth year, and yet these 
children grow up into healthy women. Several 
cases are given in which it appeared in the infant 
from the time of birth. 

The first appearance of the menstrual discharge 
may be hastened by all the influences described as 
hastening puberty. It has also been observed that 
those in whom it commences early arrive at the 
turn of life at a much earlier age than those in 
whom it commences later. ‘‘ Early ripe, early old.” 
has therefore grown into a homely proverb expres- 
sive of this fact. From this it will be seen that its 
early appearance is much to be deplored, and that 
all the influences calculated to hasten it should be 
avoided. The young girl should be permitted to 
grow naturally into the young woman, so that 
when the time of womanhood arrived, the entire 
body would be characterized by corresponding 
development, When the time approaches for .the 
first appearance of the menstrual discharge, due 
attention should be given, and proper information 
imparted, to the inexperienced person, so that any 
difficulty may be promptly corrected. and the in- 
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jerous excitements and al: i i 
eee alarm often attending this 


When the menstrual discharge is once fully es- 


SGshed, it recurs with remarkable regularity once 
=very twenty seven, twenty-eight, or thirty days. 
teing interrupted or suspended only, when the 
sn is in health, during the period of pregnancy. 
= nerally during the time the mother is nurs- 
e child. It is commonly gaid to recur 
re and hag therefore been designated ag 
uation, a@ word derived from mensis, @ 
ae Exceptional cases are sometimes met with 
@ which it recurs every three weeks, while in oth- 
e periods are five and even six weexs apart. 
in which its recurrence varies for several 
without producing inconvenience are not un- 
EMO , but generally it recurs with such a degree 
s arity that the time can be calculated with 
arkable accuracy, in some women eyen to the 
ie This regularity has considerable influence 
cs male health, and when it is interrupted in con- 
ence of disease, should receive immediate atten- 
d be speedily corrected ; but occasional ir- 
rities are not always the result of disease. 
quently produce unnecessary alarm. th 
yomen this irregularity is constitutional, or 
i, and when this is the case the efforts made 
rect the supposed evil are always calculated 
ve injurious and never to do any good. It 
mes happens that the discharge is very 
<olorless, attended by little or no excitement 
t preceded nor accompanied by any he 
ttracting the attention of the individual, and 
re passes off without being noticed. Dis- 
from the vagina may also occur from 


sess or other causes, and where this does 
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ghe ovary and the evisac. 
of the ovisac i8 attend 

the engorged vessels 
own as the men- 
Thus the rupturing of the ovisac 
he ovum or eggs pecome the 


matured and set free from 
The rupturing or pursting 
by 2 discharge of blood from 


or veins, producing the flow kn 


strual discharge. 
and setting free of t 
cause of menstruation. | 

The recurrence of each monthly discharge is at- 
tended by indisposition indicating & constitutional 
affection, or by certain premonitory symptoms, 
more or less in number and severity, according to 
the condition of the individual er her state of- 
health. These symptoms are often particularly 
marked or severe (although cases are sometimes 
seen in which they do not occur at all) when men- 
struation takes place for the first time, and usually 


they attend each subsequent periodical recurrence 
to a greater or jess degree. They are defined a8 
consisting of a condition of excitement ; sickness, OF 
a deviation from the ordinary state of health; full- 
ness of the circulation 5 fullness or numbness in the 
lower part of the abdomen, Joins, thighs, and fun- 
Jament 5 yelaxation about the uterine system; jas- 
sitade 5 anxiety 5 indefinite pains, Or pains in the 
lower part of the abdomen, Or small of the back 
the pulse also increases ; the appetite becomes del- 
icate ; the limbs tremble and feel weak ; the mam- 


me swell and become hardened ; the face becomes 


pale; the eyelids, particularly the lower one, a5- 
sume & prownish tinge 5 and to this formidable list 
may be added slight fever, headache, and general 
restlessness. With the appearance of the discharge 
the premonitory symptoms, whatever they may 
have been, usually abate or disappear. 


~~ Whe effects attending the menstrual discharge 2P~ 


parently depend upod 


the manner of life and the 
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@emsnwest condition 
eee condi of the individu: ‘ 
oo, — wee prostrated, and nie ae 
ea Tn 7 a labor of childbirth frond 
ee setae of some of the 
ee ee This is especially 
oa ave been delicately rared 
ot are in consequence imper- 
ote peed 3 while those who are 
ces ie Me not suffered from 
norance cee es ae 
+ s ee : 
sie hese effects. So eee 
= a 5 er both body and mind, b 
peer eee which occasion it aa 
eae precede or attend eenat 
eeips constitutional characteris- 
eS All the energies and 
tetas ae e often absorbed in this 
a , Which, during the 
oe fe the discharge continues 
Seen 
t er stren 
Reco: being often csc 
hear a S become peculiarly mani- 
ais me individual-often becomes 
os Saltese and melancholy ; 

‘ 2 2 ae and irritable ; some- 
el aes frantically hilarious, or 
* aah setae changing from one 
“3 ie Se so provok- 
oaths ae ge of her inability to 
= ae : cient to enable her friends 
hahanes emper. t is a melanckol 
— oa. ent ignorance of the hatur 
an ee hearer this periodical conditi of 

in the withholding from Mer 


‘ mumtan a 


ee 


i 
i 


b 


TESS 


sa Te 


reared 


Soe 


SiGe 
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the attention and sympathy which are then pect 
and-which would 


Jiarly due and acceptable to her, 
jmmeasurably contribute to the relief of her mental 
and physical suffering. These singular effects have 
led to many evil consequences jp. times past, and 
jatterly an impression has even been created that 


they are equal to, or temporarily occasion, 2 Con- 
dition of insanity 5 and in a case of murder, which 
was committed in one of our larger cities and re- 
sulted in extended notoriety, by a woman while in 
that condition, this view of her mental state se- 
cured her escape: With a knave for a lawyer, 20 
ignoramus for a judge, and twelve idiots for jurors, 
juxtapositions not unfrequently met with in the 
present state of our society, the many peculiarities 
attending menstruation can very readily pe made 
to appear as necessarily yesulting in insanity. 

The lack of information in past ages regarding 
the phenomenon of menstruation was accompanied 
by the usual results attending ignorance, and gave 
yise to many foolish and superstitious notions which 

the inhumanity of 
which was only exceeded by their absurdity. 
Strange and peculiar properties were ascribed to 
the menstrual fluid, equal in malignity to the mest 
virulent poison oF malaria. It was credited’ with 
the baneful influence of blighting grain, preventing 
seeds from growing, causing fruits to fall from the 
trees, destroying bees and insects, producing mad- 
ness in dogs, and numerous other more dangerous 
and rontaminating powers, which rendered it 
ace the poor woman, during 


needed human sympathy and assistance, 


yeach of doing harm or spreading contagion’ 
the various references made 


old Jewish laws, and 
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; ni eae ge ee fully show the 
2 eI Seeme to inspi 
as ae of its baneful effects cae 
— . pe by. the physicians of othe 
—s ntries, and in many cases led to the 
atone preseribing the conduct of 
net at period—for the time drivin 
Me . pale of society, and, as seen in the 
age an Nice, even closing the doors 
oe a nurch against them ! 
na oe are now, however, princi- 
a S pros countries ; yet similar 
il ined to so 
of Syery nation. Be eee 
age that the menstrual di 
: al discharge 
a for about thirty Se oe 
a ate it permanently ceases to 
eee as the turn of life 
c change takes pl jee 
different wom aay 
i en, but it 
ge of forty or forty-five Eon a 
in. pate cases gave the fol- 
o the ages at which the change 
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accompanied by indefinite apprehensions on the part of the 
female and her friends. During the years that the discharge 
continues it is supposed to be one of the means by which 
impurities generated in the body are conveyed out of it, and 
therefore its stoppage, by closing up this channel, is thus 
supposed to produce these annoying and often dangerous 
difficulties. Acting upon this supposition, at this period 
special attention is directed to the pores of the skin and to 
the bowels, so that the secretions which heretofore found 
through or with the menstrual discharge may the 
ugh the other channels provided 
e change is fully effected, the 
new strength, the woman be- 
d generally lives longer than 


escape 
more readily bé excreted thro 
by nature. When once th 
mental faculties often acquire 
comes more domesticated, an' 


man. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE—ITS ORIGIN AND PURPOSES. 


PuysioLocists, and mental and moral philosophers, in 
their efforts to account for the physical, mental, or moral 
causes which give activity to, or originate, those peculiar 
feelings and emotions, that physical and mental state or con- 
dition, which we call Jove, have given expression to so many 
differing views and \opinions that they have left the subject 
rather befogged than elucidated. The effects of love, how- 
¢ more manifest, and hence there is more uniformity 
The majority of writers freely 
ities, love 


ever, ar 


of opinion in regard to them. 
concede that, in civilized and enlightened commun 
is the moving and controlling influence that brings the sexes. 
together in marriage, and thus serves to multiply and per- 


petuate the race. Some philosophers even affirm that it 
pervades throughout the entire animal kingdom, and that to 


it, principally, must be ascribed the 


propagation ef animal 
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_ oSers aapeenepe to the animal anything partaking of 
— ais = of human love, and maintain that ani- 
i a ates with the sexual instinct, or the 
Avail eS + and others, still, who may evi- 
= am - eee the materialistic or ‘‘hard shell’? 
een is instinct, of itself, is the cause alike 
— ele in reproduction, They say that the 
a a to effect the ends contemplated by 
=a — ou ly difference between the animal and 
a : aah ie : in the former, which is not possessed 
=. a me as but the instinct itself is ex- 
— a ‘ alee while the latter, although 
oa ee olled by the instinct alone, in con- 
lade sessed of intelligence and reasoning 
— 5 a surrounds his actions with sentiment. 
ear... animal is necessarily wholly incapable. 
; writers who desired to deal more with the 
a ae of the’ instinct than with its cause, 
— “oe gee to connect it specifically 
ea sea assumed that its origin and ex- 
— aaa z ue to the generative organs, and that 
——., me es) be exhibited by, other faculties 
— ~sid aR ply of a reflex character—being them- 
rye ve e ee of the instinct itself, and 
haan eee never have acquired an existence, 
on. ee the sexual instinct none the less ex« 
sa are the less worthy of especial con= 
—— “ae Ee : e prevalent tendency to its abuse is 
= up 3 eats inherent in itself, or inseparably 
— i a8 mainly, if not. exclusively, due to 
—.. eee : a tee directly or indirectly upon 
—* ee : which it has its origin. 

2 * aba « which we have been furnished cons 
=meg = pa originate, or give vitality to love, are 
= a a that have been given of it may be 

5 , we are told, it has never yet been 
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properly defined. Its vagaries are so multiform, that when- 
ever a comprehensive definition is given intended to fully 
cover them, it thrusts some new and hitherto unheard of ex~ 
ploit before our eyes, utterly confounding and setting at 
nought all endeavors to fix limits to it in the form of a defini- 
tion. Itis not surprising, then, that different authors differ 
as widely in defining it; but however much they may differ 
in this respect, all are agreed that it is a passion which exer~ 
cises a powerful influence upon human conduct, being capa- 


ble of eclipsing every other mental or moral power, inherent ~ 


or acquired, ever manifested by or through the human organ- 
ization. Its influence is always overshadowing, so that 
wherever it exists it will ‘‘crop out,” or exhibit itself in some 
form, despite all efforts to conceal it, and hence it is that we 
are so frequently amused by witnessing the vain and often 
very ridiculous failures of attempts to hide it. The man who 
said that he ‘(never had any hankering after poickry until he 
got to running with that Johnson gal, when he couldn’t help 
making it all the time,” was but an uncultivated child of na- 
ture, illustrating one of the pguliarities of love. It is true, 
there may be degrees of violence of this passion, as there are 
of every other, so that while in some cases it may find vent 
jn the manufacture of faulty but harmless verses, in others it 
may assume the form of a mania, and circumstances may 
arise under which this mania will be absolutely the single 
controlling influence of the individual’s conduct and acts. 
Generally, however, the actions of lovers, at least so far as 
they affect others, are much more humorous than serious, and 
rather lead to merriment than harm; but however much the 
lover may at times amuse others, he need never be without 
the consoling reflection that most of those who now laugh 
at him, have passed through precisely similar experiences, 
having once been laughed at themselves; and, what is more 
serious, while hey laugh, they cannot altogether repress a 
desponding regret that for them the days of such experiences 
are past, mevermore to returns 
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Pirenclogists have located the organic seat of love in the 
=m, and called it amativeness, from which Dr. 
==m™ claims to have traced a distinct nervous commu- 
eS with the generative organs. With this key to the 
mm ies of love, he not only sought to account for the phe- 
nich, at the age of puberty, attend the enlargement 
development of the cerebellum, but also for all the 
manifestations of the animal passions. The phreno- 
ensions of this organ are ascertained by the exten- 
ower and back portion of the skull, causing, in 
sons who have it largely developed, not only a great 
tween the ears, but also a thickness at the upper 
f the neck, which gives a somewhat roundish ap- 
orueamce to what is commonly called the nape of the neck. 


sara 


2 ans and children the cerebellum is relatively very 
jimall, its weight being only from about one-thirteenth to 
ume-twentieth part of the brain. In the adult its weight 
om about one-sixth to one-eighth—showing the very 
=rowth of this organ, as compared with the rest of the 
m the time it begins to enlarge until fully devel- 

As manhood or womanhood appears, its increase 
es visible, and at the same time the physical and men- 
festations of love make their appearance. Young 
generally quite indifferent to female society, and 
meme girls usually care but little for the society of males, 
this organ begins to develope itself the changes 
than accompany its development soon show themselves, The 
lites, sestes and desires of the boy and the girl gradually 
become reversed, and give place to those of the man and the 
cena Cases of individuals in whom this organ was but 
dighthy developed have been noted, and they revealed a cor- 
qesmemding lack of the desire for association with the opposite 
wen. This fact is thus referred to by a writer upon the sub- 
jee =“ Those women whose physical love (or amativeness) 
Wi omall, and their adhesiveness (amicitiveness) or friendship 
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large, will prefer the society of their own sex to that of men; 
and to one or more will exhibit the fondest attachment, espe+ 
cially to children, if their philoprogenitiveness (or love 
offspring) is equally powerfully developed. They will appear 
frigid and passionless to the male sex; and even when gifted 
with beauty and the rest of nature’s charms, they are looked 
upon by men as far less interesting and pleasing than 
female who has been blessed with a greater development and 
manifestation of this organ, with perhaps fewer personal 
powers of fascination.’” 

In the functions of those organs to which the instinct of 
reproduction is due, we recognize the great Jaw which nature 
has ordained for the perpetuation of the race. Perhaps there 
is not a single function in the whole animal system, the 
proper and permitted exercise of which has a greater influence 
upon human character and happiness, or more extensive 
bearings and effects upon society. Nature has made the 
exercise of these functions a necessity, and in all well-regu- 
lated human organizations their exercise is governed by well- 
defined laws. In all civilized societies some law or form of 
marriage has been instituted; and just in proportion as these 
laws have recognized the rights of both sexes, has individual 

and general harmony been promoted. 

Reference may very properly be made here to several facts 
which are perhaps almost as generally known as they are 
unheeded. : 

In our society, one of the chief desires of the female is, to 
make use of the common expression, to ‘‘ get well married.” 
It is almost every young woman’s great ambition, for in that 
state, she fancies, (and by no means incorrectly, provided 
she chances to ‘marry well,’’) the true happiness and com= 
forts of life are to be secured. Perhaps it is to be regretted 
that the desire to get married is not participated in to an 
equal extent by males, a fact which must probably be: at- 
tributed to that peculiar moral status of our people which in- 
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mes them tobe quite indulgent and lenient to particular 
ct he male, and especially severe in their censure and 
umisitament of the same vices in the female. This moral 
omer 25 not inaptly be called one of the “relics of ia 

or when man is in a state of barbarism he has but 
4 for the rights of the female. Hence it is that in 
Ewe find that the woman was but little more than 
= : 2 =e man; and it is one of the great characteristics 
‘ eannty, too little dwelt upon, that it recognized the 
Dacor nd ment, and aimed to bring the two sexes upon a 
que oe equality. It might be an interesting work, and if 
sgittly performed it would redound to the public good, for 


iitimmie philosopher to determine, and ma’ n' enec! 
- hi te hy d ke apparent, the effect 


<ton between the same vice, when indulged in by 
~a sex or the other, has upon public morals and female 
u a It would, at least, be interesting, and no doubt 
‘wmeticz! also, to know how far our leniency, in the one case, 
‘urees to promote immorality among men, and how far, in 
howe entines. 3 tends to provoke hypocrisy and immorality antig 
we, It is a rule governing human conduct, that the more 
eae ss winked at, indulged, or permitted, the more it will 
sworn anc if this redounds to the injury of one sex, it is not 
uma that the injured should seek for compensation in 
some Se it may be that in these suggestions we could 
mace the ae of the common opinion, that a woman must 
must Se lacking in the cunning of her sex if she cannot 
limmndiwamkc or deceive a man. 


a 


ssid that the marriages which result from first affec- 
ams aoc sae the happiest, because first affections are: 
vam oD = the strongest and purest. This view is almost 
camer hy adopted by poets and novelists, who even affirm. 
tim te cast affection can never be effaced from memory. 
Wie ace sold that “the youthful heart, when it first yields to 
‘tte == impressions of pure love, resembles, as nearly as 
‘ymusiitie, the innocent condition of our first parents in Para~ 
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dise.” To a large extent, at least, the views entertained 
concerning the first impressions of love are correct, and 
fence the greatest care and circumspection should ever be 
~ exercised over them. Especially should this care be ob- 
served by the female, with whom, a writer of experience tells 
us, it is absolutely imperative that first impressions should be 
kept under continual control, while, at the same time, she 
should ever be on guard when the object of temptation 
comes in her way. 


With the development of those organs or faculties which 
give origin to love, it necessarily follows that a desire is 
created for an object upon which the affections can be exer- 
cised. Upon the proper selection of that object the happi_ 
ness and well-being of the individual is always largely and 
often entirely dependent; and here is seen the great difficulty 
and danger which the young have to encounter. An old 
moralist tells us that marriage is like a divided wheel—when 
loye brings the two divided parts together, the wheel of life 
will revolve very smoothly; but when fate, or the devil, brings 
together two parts which are not fellows, there must be a jolt 
ora jar every time that the wheel goes round, which will 
render life unhappy and often intolerable. It has been said 
that nature itself is a much better guide to the young, in the 
selection of a fit and proper object upon which to lavish their 
affections, than any which all our efforts could possibly de- 
vise; and perhaps it is owing to an impression of this kind 
that the young are so often left entirely to their own guid- 
ance. Such a reliance upon nature alone would probably 
never be misplaced, if we had not to encounter the fact that 
in our society the wiles of art are constantly displacing na- 
ture, or so controlling its action, that any reliance upon it 
alone must frequently result in sad disappointment. This, 
however, does not furnish a good reason for such interferences 
with the love-making of the young as we often see, and 
which generally ends in evil. A simple reliance upon nature, 
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‘Ser acestain it may be, is far less likely to prove dis- 
settee Gia any attempt, however well-meant, to force the 
sditermers of the young into any particular direction. If, 
‘Wem G@mey be asked, it is unsafe to leave the young en- 
Suet @ B= own guidance, and equally unsafe to interfere 
cyl Ge whet course can be pursued that will certainly 
quel aqaies: evil consequences? To all such inquiries there 
q fut ame retiomal answer—there never has been, and there 
‘queer well be, any plan devised that will insure such a placing 
Ge wecsens of the young as will, in all cases, prevent evil 
qemueeecsces There is but one remedy possessing any de- 
qpemat acesy, and that consists in giving such instructions to 
still =: they are growing up into manhood and woman~ 
eel, <= wal sake them competent not only to direct their 
gen atfictiens properly, but also qualify them to comprehend, 
sum Ghertece to avoid or overcome, all dangers that may ap- 
qyemet Se=_ I is only by being thus instructed and quali- 
Geet Gee ey will be enabled to do what, sooner or later, all 
ue a2 @e Scr themselves—that is, to accomplish their own 
(ee and welfare, both present and future. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DMPREGNATION, OR FECUNDATION. 


The Se aecessity for the exercise of the sexual instinct the 
sam. fore igned by nature undoubtedly was procrea- 
qwm—sbe sdepcation of means to bring into contact the two 
and female, required to propagate the 
genes. Tbercfore the immediate effect of these two prin- 
emis = == production of a condition, within the womb of 
hich is designated as /ecundation, or more 
«<regnation, This, in the order of nature, 
qumeumeciy leeds to the commencement of the formation of 
Wie Seber constituting what is called conmceétion, and 


$2 IMPREGNATION, 
this again leads to the final growth of the perfected 
being 


For many years the actual process of impregna- 
tion may be said to have been an impenetrable 
mystery, for the unravelling of which the men of 
science in every section of the globe exercised their 
utmost skill, and yesorted to innumerable expe- 
dients and experiments with animals and fowls, and 


even with insects ; but notwithstanding their con- . 


tinued labors and unceasing efforts, they produced 
put little beyond unsatisfactory and indefinite con- 
jectures. Many ingenious hypotheses were origi- 
nated, and many strange speculations were in- 
dulged in, until finally two theories were very 
generally accepted, the first of which asserted that 
the male semen, after its ejection imto the female 
vagina, was drawn into the womb by a process of 
suction or absorption, and from thence, by a simi- 
lar process and by way of the oviducts, reached the 
ovaries, and. there fecundated the egg: the second, 
in order to obviate some serious difficulties that at- 
tended the first, assumed that after the semen of the 
male had been emitted into the female vagina, its 
odorous principle, designated as the aura seminalis, 
or as the aura spermatica, penetrated through 
the eavity of the womb, entered and passed through 
the canal of the oviducts to the ovaries, and there, 
by its vital power, impregnated or fecundated the 
ovum. Through this theory the semen of the male, 
came to be regarded simply as the vehicle of the 
seminal aura, while the properties and powers now 
ascribed to the seminal animalcules—although the 
existence ef these animalcules had long been known, 
and their properties were partially understood,— 
was not only disregarded by many, but the theories 
advanced concerning their agency in the process 
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@ Sen istion were totally disputed by others - and 
eee went so far as.to contend that the very 
Ssence of these animalcules was due to decom- 
gummea Of the semen, and therefore rather in- 
mute = diseased condition of the latter than the 
Qeemistee power of the former. Later observa- 
tSums ai experiments, continued for years under 
f& == favorable circumstances and aided by 
ee csmarkable improvements in the appliances 
Sf sence, have worked an entire revolution in the 

professional men regarding the pheno- 
pregnation and conception. This change 
effected by the persistent inquiries and 
<s of distinguished French physioiogists. 


averse Cc 
i w= “ows or fundamental rules laid down by M. 
sexx. These laws or rules are in substance as 


Galow: 


Generation is essentially the same in all 
human species being no exception. 

:In all beings the female eggs exist be-. 

dependent of conception, the same as the 

en dces, 

-2- The egg is never impregnated in the 

organ that produces it. 

The egg must always haye attained a 

: clopment before it can be impregnated, 

ee) mest also have left the ovary or organ in which 

we produced. 

$ be ea z inall beings the egg leaves the ovary in- 

aie tt of impregnation. : 
ez - ih sil animals, the eggs are emitted at 

quiz recular periods, peculiar to each, at which 


* 
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time there also occurs a special excitement of the 
female organs. 

Seventh : Impregnation can never take place 
unless the semen is present at the same time with 
the perfectly developed egg. 

Eighth: The menstruation of the human female 
is analogous to the well known period:cal erotic 
excitement seen in our domestic animals. 

Ninth : Consequently, impregnation js neces- 
sarily connected with menstruation, ani there is, 
. therefore, a period when it can, and a period when 
it can not occur. 

Tenth: In the human being, impregnation al- 
ways takes place in the womb, or in the very end 
of the oviduct, next to the womb. 

The first rule has for its foundation the generally 
admitted, and it may be said fully established, fact 
that all living beings originally proceed from an 
ovum or egg. This egg is universally formed, 
though not always fecundated or matured into the 
new being, within the body of the female. The pe- 
culiarities characterizing different animals in this 
respect have distinguished them into four classes, 
designated as viviparous, oviparous, oviviparous 
and marsupial. 

4st, The vivipAnovs class includes all animals in 
which the egg is not only formed and fecundated, but 
also developed into the new being, within the body 
of the female. To this class the organ known as the 
womb is peculiar, although a similar organ exists in 
an imperfect form in the class distinguished as the 
marsupial. “Examples of the viviparous class are 

familiar to all, including, as it does, our domesti- 
eated four footed animals. In this class, also the 


human species is included. 
24. The ovirARous class includes all in which 
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the egg is formed and fecund: ithi 
: ated within the b 
a the female and then expelled, the eo 
e new being depending upon subsequent devel- 
CPet, which is usually effected by the process 
ele as hatching. Examples of this clase are 
also familiar to us, including, as it does, our d 
mesticated fowls and birds. : - 
3d. The ovrvrparovus class includ i 
3 es all in whi 
the egg is formed and impregnated within, a 
laa ne eae out of, the body of the female 
e most familiar example of this class i ree 
ae ple of this class is thecom- 
4th. The marsuprAt class includes alli i 
b in wh 
egg is formed and fecundated within, and in whieh 
the young are also partially matured before they 
are expelled from, the body of the female. Speci- 
mens of this class have an imperfect womb, and are 
provided with a pouch or bag in which the young 
are received upon. being expelled from the body of 
Hoe eek = C which they are fully matured. 
is class the kangaroo ma; , 
perfect example. ae oe 
Whatever special differences there i 
t : may be in th 
modes in which the young are pieced the tie 
numerable differently organized beings that live or 
move upon the globe, or in its several elements 
the origin of the individual of every species is re- 
aes as ae traceable to the egg—thus 
justifying the statement that i I 
essentially the same, enemies 
The second rule is aptly illustrated b 
; l y our com- 
mon barn fowl. It is a well-known fact that the 
hen will lay her eg¢s when inaccessible to the male 
showing that the growth and expulsion of the ege 
is the work of her own system and is not dependent 
upon association with the male. The eggs pro- 
+. 
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i 
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duced under such circumstances, not being fecun- 
dated by the male principle, are incapable, however, 
of being hatched or developed into the new being, 
indicating that the only office of the male organs is 
to supply the principle which impregnates the egg 
either while it is forming or after it has been 
formed. Inthe viviparous and other classes the for- 
mation and expulsion of the egg are often attended. 
by circumstances which render the fact that they 
take place independently of the male less percepti- 
ble ; but in the almost innumerable researches 
made by men of the highest scientific attainments 
and most acute observation, aided by the wonder- 
ful powers of the microscope and all the other ap- 
pliances of science, not a single exception has been 
found to contradict the general accuracy of the 
second rule, and it may therefore be assumed as 
universally applicable 
The therd rule affirms a point which, if estab- 
lished as a fact, gives us, at least so far as the 
higher orders of the animal creation are concerned, 
an insight into the process of fecundation—the sub- 
ject which has, for so many years, puzzled and 
perplexed the best intellects in the world. This 
vule asserts that impregnation never takes place in 
or at theovacy. The principal reasons upon which 
this statement is based are found in the peculiar 
action, and in the internal structure, of the ovi- 
ducts, described in the chapter on the female gener- 
ative organs. It is alleged that this action, and 
that the cilia lining the inner surface of their in- 
terior membranes, effectually prevent the passage 
of any substance whatever from the cavity of the 
womb to the ovaries, and also that the membranous 
covering of the ovisac would preclude eny sab- 
stance from coming in contact with the ovum 80 
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one us it remained in the ovisac. While it cannot. 
= reasonably contended that the action and anato- 
meal Sructure of the oviducts must necessarily 
s=i =S=ctually preclude so subtile an influence as 
te sara spermatica from reaching the ovaries, or 
Suu coming in contact with the ovum after it has 
Sex st free from the ovisac, neither can it be 
mescmabdly denied that this peculiar anatomical 
«ucrare, of itself, very forcibly indicates an in- 
“ecee on the part of nature to guard against the 
pes: of any substance from the cavity of the 
wud to the ovaries. It may, therefore, be as- 
sumed that this evident intention of nature is at 
ex = powerful, if not a conclusive, argument that 
mers does pass from the womb to the ovaries. 
eee necessarily follows that the old theory 
tec the semen, after it had been ejected into the 
Semuk vagina, obtained an entrance into the womb 
iby “be process of absorption, or suction, and was 
hence conveyed through the canal of the oviducts 
a» Ge ovaries, and there fecundated the ovum, is 
imeerrect. Different experiments made in various 
quupe bave resulted in showing that in order to 
a “=spregnation it is essential that an mdefinite: 
purses of the semen, or, more specifically, an in- 
wal particle of the thécic portion of the semen, 
= we mile must be brought into actual contact 
wri female ovum. Such being the case, it fol- 
Ipwe that the old theory concerning impregnation. 
Sipeaei the aura gpermatica was also incorrect, 
‘The point being ance established that impregnation 
‘gees aot occur at the ovaries some of the difficulties 
@mendine a comprehension of its actual process are: 
were 


The fourth rule is apparently self-evident so far 
= & reisies to the developed stage of the ovum, 
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because it is not to be presumed that nature would 
make an exception to one of its fundamental laws, 
and permit of the fecundation of the egg before it 
had attained a state of development or ripeness 
fitting it for impregnation. So far as it affirms 
that the egg must have left the ovary, the state- 
ment is to a large extent illustrated by what has 
een said concerning the third rule. It is still 
further illustrated by experiments made upon eggs 
taken from the ovaries of animals, and also by the 
anatomical structure itself of some animals, the 
ovaries being placed so far within the body as to 
preclude their beng reached by the male semen. 
The manner inwhich the egg is impregnated in the 
domestic fowl] also affords an illustration, the female 
being provided with a receptacle or pouch in which 
thesemen of the male is received and retained, and 
as the egg leaves the ovary it passes by this pouch, 
is impregnated by attaching to it a particle of the 
seminal fluid, and is subsequently formed into the 
perfect egg and covered with the shell to protect it 


against injury. From these and similar ohserva- 


tians made, it is, therefore, concluded that the egz 
must have left the ovary, in the way established by 
nature, for a certain period of time, before it is 
susceptible of impregnation. 

The fifth rule is apparently embraced in the 
preceding rules, or the truth of the latter being 
established that of the former necessarily follows. 
As, however, these ten rules are so intimately can- 
nected with each other, and some of them so inter- 
woven with others that the same fact has a direct 
bearing upon the whole, each may be advan- 
tageously accompanied by some illustration or 
example The fact that the egg leaves the ovary 
independent of association with the male has long 
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eee Dustrated by our domestic fowls, and is 
eerily well-known. It is also well illustrated 
Sy che numerous species of fishes, the female de- 
pestinee the eggs independent of association with 
te male, and the latter impregnating them after 
= Save left the body of the female. It has also 
t= ferther proved, by occular demonstration, in 
emai to the human female, the ovum of the virgin 
ture frequently been received and secured for 
“eumimation as it left the vagina. 
th rule is illustrated by various well- 
Geew= facts. In our domestic animals it is alwaye 
i by a peculiar condition which manifests 
ferent ways, and isdesignated as fhe heat. 
_Enown to recur at regular intervals, and 
“hese cen even be predicted with remarkable accu- 
ew In the human female the ovum leaves the 
mury &t intervals about a month apart, producing 
Ge phenomenon known as menstruation, and. after 
“Ge sessation of the discharge the ovum is found in 
ee =p of the oviduct next to the ovary : 

Tee wrenth rule is also apparentty self-evident. 
Wirtsect the presence of the seminal fluid impregna~ 
Sie == not occur, and unless the ovum be in a 
«q@miiticen to be fecundated such an event can not 
tule piace. 

Me xokth rule is abundantly illustrated by the 
es generally known to exist between the 
eipees! fonctions of the human being and the 
izations of animal existence. It is 
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The ninth rule naturally results from the rules 
which precede it. Ifthe preceding statements be 
correct, then the egg can only be fecundated when 
it is matured and while it is present in the female 
organ in conjunction with the semen, there being, 
of course, no possibility of fecundation where no 
egg exists. 

The tenth rule simply localizes the place or organ 
in which fecundation takes place. This renders it, 
perhaps, the most important of the whole number, 
and, if true, entirely does away with the mass of 
theories heretofore propagated, as well as with 
many still entertained, concerning impregnation. 
Many experiments have been made to prove the 
truth of this rule. Numerous animals haye been 
killed, at various periods of time after association 
with the male, simply to determine to what organ 
or part the male semen had advanced. It wasalways 
found to have advanced as far as the womb, and 
in most cases no further : generally it simply 

advanced into the womb, and remained there until 
its decomposition took place, when, of course, it 
Jost all its fecundating power. To this, however, 
there are a few indisputable exceptions, the semen 
er seminal animalcules having been found in the 
ends of the oviducts next to the womb, and in sev- 
eral cases even so far within the oviducts as to be 
half-way between the womb and the ovaries; but in 
no case has either the semen or the seminal animal- 
cules been found at the ovaries, or further within 

the oviducts than half-way. Many hundxeds of 

observations of this class have always led to similar 
results, and although it was once supposed ‘hat 
the seminal animalcules had been detected at the 
ovaries, more accurate observation demonstrated 
that partially organized frazmentary substances, 
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= 
a called felse zoospermes, had been mistaken for 
= spermatozoids, the former having a very 
— resemblance tothe latter. Another remark- 
sariation from the usual operations of nature 
— perc uterine conception, and which seems 
_. 4 oem with this rule, is also sometimes 
_ aa his, happily, very rarely occurs, but 
_ a at all it is strong proof of the inaccuracy 
ihe rule, so broadly laid down, that in the human 
regnation always takes place in the womb 
_* ery end of the oviduct next to the womb, 
“umees haye undoubtedly been met with where 
° began to form in the cavity of the abdo- 
© ovary, or within the oviduct, but in no 


<a arrive to such a degree of perfection as 
— lered in any other light than as a mon- 


Developments of this kind ar 
semua] im size, and of varied forms and ee 
opm they attain to considerable proportions, 
_ = ee remarkable resemblance, although they 
_ = Ssck in some particular or part essential, to 
)ee==t buman foetus. The most perfect develop- 
kind may, therefore, be called a mon- 
ing that in the womb alone the per- 
can be formed. That any strange forma- 
ms End has ever been caused by fecunda- 
yum, at places other than those desig- 
tenth rule, is, however, denied; and 
of such formations is accounted for by 
n that impregnation was actually ef- 
nd of the oviduct, and that by some 


. or yiolent effect produced upon the 
=sher through fright or otherwise, the 
ummm of the oviduct was reversed, and the impreg- 
Giese evS= carried back toward the ovary. This 
‘(iii sy be regarded as being rendered cer-. 
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tain by the different phenomena attending impreg- 
nation, by the established fact that sudden shocks 
or violent emotions will reverse the action of the 
pviduets, and by actual experiments made upon 
animals. In these experiments extra-uterine con= 
ception was repeatedly produced by sudden and 
violent blows inflicted upon the heads of animals 
shortly after impregnation had taken place—the 
shocks thus occasioned to the nervous system pre- 
ducing this effect. Again, it is alleged that many 
cases, set down as extra-uterine conceptions without 
careful examination, are not the products of con- 
ception at all, but simply imperfect foetal growths, 
originating outside of the womb, from some unex- 
plained cause 5 and in proof of this, instances are 
given in which growths of this kind were found in 
young children. It is supposed that the vital 
principle in the cvum may be developed to a cer- 
tain extent by mere excitement, and among the 
cases cited to vindicate this supposition is one in 
which the ovary of a young girl, who had fallen a 
victim to masturbation at the age of thirteen years, 
was found to contain foetal remains consisting of 
hair, bones and teeth. Of this class of formations 
we have many singular examples, but their detail 


here would serve tut little in further illustration 
of this subject. : 

In a general way, then, and having: reference to 
the human female alone, the observations made in 
relation to the preceding rules may be stated as 
follows : : 

First : It has been observed that at about the 
time the ovum leaves the ovary the phenomenon 
known as menstruation takes place, and that this is 
a state of preparation for conception 5 that when 
the menses flow at the natural periods. and in 
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Gee curs, it is a sign that the organs of the 
Qeeul= w= preparing for the process of conception, 
el “eet ber system is fit for the nourishment of 
“oe Si: and that menstruation always precedes 
qqgmeeption, and terminates after it has taken place. 

Geered - It has also been observed that after th+ 
‘eeeucee of the menstrual discharge, or at abou. 
Ge seme of its cessation, the egg is received by the 
Sep eeted extremity, and so enters the.canal of the 
seotmet - the exact time in hours or days, after the 
qememencement or termination of the menstrual 
Giseerse, when the egg leaves the ovary, being un- 
jyeernined, but in most cases it is found in the 
geen of the fimbriated extremity of the oviduct 
Guemelistely after the cessation of the discharge, 
= secasionally not until two or three, and some- 
eee= eren four, days thereafter. 

© -2- It has been further observed that after 

tae @eam has been received in, or entered, the 
sqemel 2? the oviduct, its progress towards the womb 
i c reaches the cavity of 
in two days while in others it requires 
2 do so. 
- The observation necessarily follows that 
owe Gers is the shortest, and ten days the longest, 
Geme required for the egg to reach the womb after 
ie ce==stion of the menstrual discharge. 

Pek - The fifth observation relates to the length 
f <m= the unimpregnated egg remains in the 
seen). Sbich has been found to vary from two to six 
Bees sithouch usually it does not exceed four days. 

Sect: From the observations made that the 
eww =sy remain at the ovary as high as four 
ers. 20d afterwards require as much as six days 
~ seeeh the womb, and then remain in the womb 
= owe 5s six days, it jis concluded that there are 


‘ 
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e of each men- 
i n days between the recurrenc : 
nats enc when the ovum may be present a abe 
female organs, and to some extent capable o 
nation. j 
ee Gserith Observations made in one tonnes 
cases to determine the time intervening pe a 
i the ovary and its 
ration of the egg from D 
pulsioll from the womb, if not impregnated, have 
shown the following variations : 
In 2 cases the egg Was expelled in 2 days. 
10 “ “ 4“ $ 
40 
89 
225 
230 


1000 cases, none exceding 15 days. 


Eighth : It has been observed that the a 
f the ege from the womb is usually attend ry = 
i ht discharge from the vagina, lasting - Sik 
ce or even for one or two days, 2 . oe tas 
‘ i f water, which is L 
about the consistence Ot 2W he ee 
) h sometimes a little ting! 
elas and which occasionally aaa © 
= irritating tendency ; that this discharge i a 
tended or succeeded by & ee re ree 
b corresponding to the.feeing of heey’. 
Salem wael pressure accompanying ei 
ometimes by more or less pain; © 
Le sedeh attended or followed by the discharge 
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eliar substance, in size approximating and 
tes exceeding that of an ordinary pea, its 
snes being thick and mucilagenous, its color 
@ wether approaching to grey, and its gene- 
Sesrance resembling a clot of thick and firm 
+ sod that this clot constitutes the egg and 

in which it is enveloped. 
- it has also been observed. that fecunda- 
erally occurs previous to the ninth or 
us Gey atter menstruation has ceased, it being 
omei that a longer retention of the egg is 
ive to some weakness on the part of the 
ami also that it is liable to undergo partial 
“ion and thus become unfitted for im- 

abe ee 

)) geetece conception, then, where there is no 
“mpediment, such as sterility in the female, 
wm amperfect or diseased condition of the semi- 
| Soi = the male, the advice heretofore given 
=e7Seans was correct, although they were 


> OS 


‘iw pears incapable of giving any reason for it 


ety to themselves beyond actual observa- 

Tis advice may be thus stated: let associ- 

% Gseontinued for a week or two prior to 

“Wiiiencement of the menstrual discharge and 

i® = gentinues, and then let it be resumed im- 
=p aiver the menses have ceased. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CONCEPTION AND PREGNANCY. 


‘i “endless researches and ex- 
Dasani ws , and philosophical i 
pen ne with the origin of eine i aa 
Cae aad during every generation to A ee 
ae ee te origin of life is no more a - ue 
oo jefinit 1 determined to human compre Aes ae 
ne ae : Se before men perplexe = 
ae ie ne it. The limit of ee ae 
ee en the point was determined tha’ an 
one tof ‘all organized bodies was Pee 
ented from, what is cee ne eal ve 
i and in spi 
he oh a hee ecole the contrary, OG 
eet . roceeds directly from certain pe = 
Rochen 5 pnoestors of the parents being a is 
dea aeedt mystery, and having ee es 
ae hat a similar mys S 
ee tert at inquiry, and precludes alz 
=f ing them. ie 
ees re ae comes from an ene 
oe he illustrious discoverer of the Bie eet 
ce eool as early as the Sa ae oa - sie 
. ni i apparently only 
statement ee Ta the human beng his, 86 
i i ristics discover 
ae fe aes and Las ae 
ade of x homogeneous liquid. in which ne 
am traceable organization is manifested 
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appearance ofa granule. Thig 
liquid is called the plasma, or 
the nutritive matter, from 
which the new developments 
1 take place, and is also said to 
contain in absolute solution all 
the chemical elements of strue- 
ture of the organized body. \ 
Fig. 11, page 55, represents » 
> the unimpregnated ege, with 
~ its germinal disk and adherent 
granules: Fig. 13 illustrates 
the progressive division, or 
segmentation, of the yolk in 
the human ege, No. 1 repre- 
senting the unimpregnated 
3 ege after the disappearance 
of the germinal disk and ad- 
herent granules. After the 
egg has been brought into 
contact with the seminal fluid 
and fecundated, the yolk di- 
4 vides into two spherical seg= 
ments, as seen in No. 2, Fig. 
13, then into four, as seen in 
No. 3, and so these subdivisons 
continue, as seen in No. 4, 
until finally the yolk is divided 
into a mass of cells, as scen in 
5 No. 5. These cells are reputed 
to be always even in number, 
and if otherwise it is alleged 
the result will be an imperfect 
being in some particular, ;” 
Wiliam sectate monstrosity. * 
‘Wie eeect manner in which the egg is imprig- 
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» becomes surroun 
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nated, and the manner jn which its changes are 
effected and the causes to which these changes are 


due, are the subjects of much conjecture and of dif- 


erent theories, but these cannot be regarded as af- 


fording accurate knowledge. The theory, however, 
that the ovum of the female is fecundated through 
the agency of the seminal animalcules of the male, is 
now generally accepted, and this result is supposed 
to be produced by the actual penetration of the 
ovum by the seminal animalcule—the lodgment 
thus effected by the latter supplying the wonderful 
power or principle to the former which results in 
the subsequent development of the organized living 
being. ‘The progress of this development is at first 
exceedingly obscure, but afterwards becomes more 
apparent, and our knowledge concerning the 
growth of the embryo, after a certain stage of ad- 
has been attained by it, may, therefore, 


vancement 
ch to accuracy in some 


be said to bear some approa 
particulars, while in many it is absolutely correct. 
The ovum, after its entrance into the womb, 
ded by two membranes, the first 
of which is known as the amnios and the second as 
the chorion. During the time the expulsion of the 
ovum from the ovary is being effected, the womb 
partakes of the excited action ‘then affecting the 
uterine system, and this action is continued during 
_the progress of the ovum through the oviduct, pro- 
ducing a change in the womb adapting it for the 
reception of the ovum. This change is manifested 
by greater action of the vessels, and swelling 
and softness of the substance of the womb, while 
on the inner surface it is attended by an exudation, 
which, being converted into a spongy membrane, 
is peculiarly adapted for the adhesion of the ovum 
with its ragged and vascular surface, This mem- 


Germs oF ; 
THE UTERUS, WITH THE OVUM AND MEM- 


i 4, the womb in outline; B, the amnios, with 

= . ~ li: Ps i i 

C, the ehorion; D D, the decidua 3 FL. ” deci 
on ” 


“Watt Seeec or sealed by a mucus substance, 


The entrance te the womb is observed as 


~ - 
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prane is called the dicidua, and forms the third by 
whigh the amnios and chorion are surrounded. 
‘he amrnos is very thin and pellucid at firsts but 
acquires considerable thickness and strength in the 
latter months of pregnancy - It contains a thin, 
watery fluid, in which the embryo is suspended, 
and which is called the liquor amnii,and also the 
water of the amnion. The quantity of this liquor is 
much greater, in proportion to the size of the differ- 
ent parts of the ovum, in the early stages than in the 
“subsequent months of pregnancy. Tt has formerly 
been suppose that the embryo was nourished by 
this liquor, but this is now pronounced incorrect, 
and its proper use is regarded as furnishing a soft 
bed for the foetus, providing it with a good defence 
against external injury, and aiding parturition. 
It is also credited with effecting the proper position 
of the foetus and the regular presentation of the 
head : the ‘foetus being suspended in the liquor 
amnii, and hanging by the umbilicus, and the head 
and upper part of the body greatly preponderating, 
it takes the position, with the head presenting to 
the orifice of the womb, which is necessary to natu- 
yal and safe labor, being prevented from shifting in 
the later months by_the closer embracing of the 


child by the uterus. 
The cHORION is the next membrane surrounding 
between this membrane and 


the foetus, the space 
the amnios being occupied by a gelatinous fluid 
substance in the early months of pregnancy. The 
~ chorion originally possesses greater strength than 
contact’ with the 


the amnios, but finally comes in 
latter, the fluid between them disappearing 5 and 
as the amnios acquires strength and thickness the 
chorion thins and weakens. The imternal surface 
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a4 _ — smooth, its external surface shag: 
‘The s=nios and the chorion are developed from 
@ umsctute the ovum, and the shaggy outside of 
becomes attached to the womb, or rather 
x =ey “abe by the womb. 
pertpua, or membrana decidua, is suppli 
wy “= womb, to the internal surface of ae 
Giierss It has been supposed that when the ovum 
imares = oviduct, it meets with resistance trom 
‘Gi Stes, and becoming entangled behind it, the 
ere pressed forward and downward into a nest 
‘herein in which the former rests and by which it 
‘err eeted from falling into the neck of the womb 
The: covering, by which the ovum is coated over, was 
ilet <be decidua reflera or membrana reflexa. 
‘ima refiexa is, however, now accounted for 
that the entrance of the ovum into the 
wed by an increase in the development 
inating at the points of contact of the 
© mucous membrane of the womb, and 
'y involving the entire surface of the 
rming 2 vascular coating for it. Thus 
refiexa is formed, and as the develop- 
the womb proceed to enlarge, it is 
to contact with the proper decidua at 
—a union which generally occurs at 
third month of pregnancy. 
pment of the ovum within the womb 
mmediately after it has left the ovi- 
growth, though not as rapid as that 
acterizes the subsequent foetus, may 
be regarded as being quite speedy. 


‘Mime = organization may be seen by the naked 
We sbeat the twelfth day. The ovum then has 
Wie sembrsnous coverings of the amnios and 
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horion, and. the whole about sorsesnOnde Date 
= ith att ordinary pea, and in weight with a = oe 
ae The embryo is now about the size 0 na 
Si of a pin. From this period to the fifteen 
ven Ce ct ath, and thread-like formation ay 
Pais which js regarded as the comme : 
ae Nice and spinal marrow. From the fifteent 3 
ae tie day the mouth hemes ee 

also—the latter fr g 
eee arises Mi the sides of the head, and eee 
ae ats assuming their natural place. From : A 
Se arae aavaucks so that it attains to apo 6 
= fa large ant by the twenty-fifth day, to w : 
er aio bears a marked degree of resemblance. 


embryo now weighs about four grains. From this » 


i i the first month it advances so 
sae “ ee an ordinary bee in size, es 
eae Pong resemblance to a small worm ben 
eautie a the arms become visible, resembling Aah 
eerie rotuberances extending out at a x 
ae i itis subsequently become curiously fo ae 
ye ae breast ; the head, which has been ee 
ene ce tible, is equal in size to the rest of the 
ey ie mouth is traced in a line which beoanle 
ee ‘ d the eyes resemble two minute as) 
ae ‘the lower extremities appear but as a fila- 
ba endage to the head, and in peas 
Te as be compared to a tail, and the weight 1s 
ee oe eae ike second month the 

i HES ee js increased to about an nels _ 
ae mi its weight to about one drachm ; it i 
sae silo ed that it bears some resemblance In 
if se oy fa to the human being ; the arms ck 
BEES length, the fingers being perceptib! ee 
SS Tie as to resemble somewhat the wel 
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‘See © che frog ; the lower extremities are distin- 
ese ; the cartilage, traceable even during the 
Gm secth, is now undergoing ossification, and 
Tm hardening into bone are seen in the ribs 
a= 9©y bones ; and rudiments of the first teeth 
ming perceptible. 
month: At theend of the third month the 
-nt measures about four or five inches in 
i weighs about two and a half ounees. 
the parts are well defined: the mouth is 
and the lips perfect ; the nose is distinct ; 
Se =y=-4s, firmly closed, are also perfect ; the ex- 
r is perceived ; a soft and pulpy mass 
Wiws es the brain ; the neck is clearly traced; the 
Geers are formed ; the heart is perfectly developed, 
Wem » th some-force, and blood is seen in the 
j essels; the generative organs are promi- 
ieyeloped ; the toes are distinct ; and mus- 


development is commenced and becomes 
maar ea i. 

Se month: Development has rapidly pro- 
se! snd the different parts have become more 
wees It now measures from about six to seven 

“ee and weighs from seven to eight ounces. 

‘he mosecles are now distinct; cellular tissue is 

i= the intestines are concealed by the forma= 

he abdomen ; tke bones have become 

; the second set of ieeth are being formed; 

Se train has become more solid, and a like result 
‘Wie attended the spinal marrow. 

75 = about the middle of the fourth month the 
‘Wereeesent has heretofore passed under the 
itteseton of the embryo: after that it has been 
‘Gtimeciched as the foetus. Frequently, however, 
‘Ge SeSaction is not made, and itis all along spoken 
= be fetus. At about this time, the womb, 


% 
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which maintained its original place in the pelvis, - 
enlarging and expanding with the growth progress- 
ing within it, becomes too confined, and therefore 
moves or slips into the abdomen. This movement 
has been known as quickening, because the sensa~- 
tions attending it were once supposed to have been 
occasioned by the manfestation of life in the foetus: 
itself, in consequence of vitality having at this 
time been imparted to it! It is probably due to 
this old error that it became @ general law, which 
still exists to a very large extent, defning and 
punishing the destruction of the foetus after quick- 
ening, or after the advance of pregnancy to the 
time when quickening usually occurs, as murder 5, 
while, if previously destroyed, the offence was 
regarded as much less heinous, and was generally 
defined and punished as misdemeanor. The 
sensations attending the movement of the womb 
jnto the abdomen are generally more or less per- 
ceptible by the individual, while it sometimes pro- 
duces a fainting fit, palpitation of the heart, 
hysteria, and other marked inconveniences. The 
effects attending it are produced by the disturbance 
and derangement of the internal organs, in conse- 
quence of the womb pressing against them suddenly 
and without allowing them time to be accommodated 
to the change. Sometimes, however, the womb 
moves so gradually into the abdomen that the 
change is scarcely fel by the individual. 

Fifth month: Te development of the foetus has 
became more rapid in consequence, it is supposed, 
of the circulation of the blood, which is now found 
to exist in a perfected state. The foetus is u°7 
from about eight to ten inches Jong, and weigi3 
from fifteen to sixteen ounces 5 the lungs have 
grown in size, and can, to some extent, be dilated; 
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Gmemetcism, b i 
m, by which is meant th 
oo that is rad ca are 
in wet] ™ a3 “ae which had previ 
Se (0 be lower i i i 
- 2 er in the intestines ; 
ers - “yee perceptible ; the skin is betel 
—— > oo is increased ; ard : 
od part iy e foetus exhibits in 
—= . 
| _ ee ees now measures about 
—— = a from one and a half t 
apd 3 air or down is being devalapedly 
ae ecome marked ; and the substa: ; 
Fiat is being formed. ee 
eatin ao length of about fourteen 
— Fase t of about three pounds hay 
= Seam ; the hair and nails have 
pemertectc i the bones have acquired couse 
im = oe 3 ee descended into the 
the male, s ovaries have 
per arte in the female ; and, oan 
: oe sd attained a great degree of 
c point of growth that life may 


sastained and dey 
ae elopment continued 


the large 
ously had 


generally 
creased growth 


x At birth the wei 
: eigh 
sabject to much variation, ie hee 


mmm thousand i 
. and cases the following result hag 


Beeer= seicht at bi 
ght ai pitth.. 


+++. 61-4 po 
Bess « ae deoa et 10-2 a 
Mw man -er j : e 
in which the germ, th 
ner = e emb: 
sz nourished can not be said 0 tb Ps 
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dis 
vehended. Every theory advance . 
See roontradictéd oe ea Ce ane 
i i uld not ha place 
a ee ce cisataialy true, or which i. of 
ae ees that its reconciliation with thet soon 
ene oh ossible. The yolk of the ovum si sup: 
Ske ly the first stock of nourishmen 22 
ane ¢ fae main, if not entire, material require 
in oes mencement of the formation of pant 
oe even this is exhausted, the office 0: ae 
sean or supply is said to devolve upon the ¢ 


rf hich is supposed to 
ee saad ie from the decidua. 
also temporary, and the 
f nourishment are then 


absorb a nutritive fluid a 
This source of nutrition 18 
more permanent means 0 


i the placenta. i 
ee es also known as the afterbirth, 


i bout the close of the 
ae e fe ane and nubbequenily ac 
cone wall established and remains until the ee 
the 6 jd Tts formation is brought about A 
aa sree the villi or villosities, the er 
Soaltary elevations pawns ee eae 34 

i > 
ea oF weed oe eens Wetoule intermingled 
ae ae vessels arising from the womb @ : 
ie Minie At first the vessels of the dates 
distributed over its surface, oe cape nee . 
pate ‘e ae See aosn the same Pee 
iat the cots of a plant stretch towards the = 
sae ited to it—it being observed that a es 
ie of the vessels takes place at Ag Bupa hace 
ited to 0) 

aon Se ae massing or ee 
oer eu forms the placenta, so called from 
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resemblance to a cake. Itisa circular, flat, vascu- 
lar, and apparently fleshy substance ; and at the 
full term of pregnancy is over one inch in thick- 
ness in the middle, gradually thinning towards the 
circumference, and about six inches in diameter, 
Tt extends over about one-fourth part of the out- 
side of the foetus. ‘The surface by which it adheres 
to the womb is lobulated, or marked by small lobed 
divisions, and of a conyex shape: the other or foetal 
surface, which is covered with the amnion and 
chorion, is concave and smooth, but raised into 
irregularities by the numerous and tortuous ramifi- 
cations of the blood vessels, and near its centre the 
umbilical cord is inserted. It is composed of arte- 
ries and veins, with a mixture of pulpy or cellular 
substance, and usually adheres to the fundus of the 
womb. It is not, however, confined to this point, 
and may form at other places. It even forms 
Sometimes so as to cover the mouth of the womb, 
thus causing what is called a placenta presentation 
in delivery, and as it must necessarily be lacerated 
or its connections torn up, flooding is sure to follow 
and generally to a very great or dangerous extent. 
Although the placenta seldom adheres, in two 
Successive births, to the same part of the womb, 
nature evidently indicates the fundus or upper part 
2s its proper position. 

The umbilical cord, or navel string, procecding 
from the nayel of the foetus and extending to the 
centre of the placenta, establishes the connection of 
the foetus with the mother. It is composed of a 
cutaneous sheath, cellular substance, and an artery 
and two veins by which the foetus is supplied with 
Pure blood from the placenta, and which return the 
Glood to the placenta after it has been used. tt 
Faries in length, but at the full psriod of gestation it 

a 
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may be said to be from eighteen inches to two feet 
long, and about half an inch in diameter. 

ta, is credited with answering all the 
purposes of nutrition, secretion, and yespiration— 
with being the means through which the foetus is: 
supplied, from the blood of the mother, with the 
-y far its srowth. The direct man- 
s is done is not fully established. 


vessels of the 
womb, but communica 
mother through the vessels of the womb which: 
pierce the deciduous membrane. There are, then, 
two distinct systems of vessels, and one of these has 
been called the maternal and the other the fetal. 
The blood of the foetus is distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, that of the mother, alike in its forma- 
tion, increase, and circulation, but the material or 
matter from which it is formed is derived from the: 
mother. Itis, therefore, concluded, that the mater- 
nal and foetal vessels so anastomose Or intermingle 
with each other as to insure a perfect means of ex- 
change, and at the same time prevent intermix- 
ture—the blood in each being kept separate, and, 
by a deciduous layer, prevented from intermingling 
or mixing, and yet being brought into such close 
contact or communion as to admit of the passage 
of nutritive matter to, and excrementitious matter 
from, the foetus. 
Tt was at one time supposed that the liquor amnii 


furnished a large proportion of nutritive matter to 

the foetus, either by being absorbed through the 

gkin or by being taken into the stomach, but this 

supposition is now generally abandoned and re- 
rded as erroneous. 

~ It may here be added, 


# 


that whatever may be the 


My 
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exact i i 

a ee igreare the end is effected, there 
ene dene ve the work of foetal nutrition is 
ent ugh the placenta and umbilical cord 
ee Enos mavter is derived from the 
Bea 0 Se ne er. When, therefore, the child is 
Been and eaves the womb, the placenta cannes 
ae ih ge is thrown off with the other 
aa maternal and fcetal parts 


CHAPTER X. 
SIGNS AND DURATION OF PREGNANCY. 


In consequence of its nerves 
f the wom 
ese col powerful influence over oka 
ae Ys either directly or eymmpatheniaalies 
a ee 
ae or visible in the pRB 8 Sa 
H aot ee however, which are based u os 
= be of this kind exercised by the OD 
sh ee a Paes because any irritation’ of 
ae equally capable of producing like 
There are exceptional cases wher 
: e th i 

uate a taken place can prabably Pate 
eee oa est, moment—some women experiencin, 
a ee shuddering, depression, crete 
ie , fainting, and other sensations smeae 
2a aes ; and as these are peculiar to, or 
eS ee oe at, such times as are attended by 
= oe ey are invariably, and seldom incor- 

y, taken by them as a sign of pregnancy, 


. 
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Signs of this kind are, however, only experienced 
by @ very limited number of women. 

The first circumstance that renders it probable 
that pregnancy exists, is the suppression of the 
menstrual discharge. This suppression, however, 
ig not always perfect, a partial discharge sometimes 
occurring after pregnancy, which is supposed to 
proceed from the lower part of the womb. Where 
the suppression is sudden and total, it is generally 
a strong presumptive sign, and is very frequently 
accompanied by fullness in the breasts, headache, 
flushings in the face, and heat in the palms of the 
hands ; but as these symptoms. are commonly & 
consequence of suppression, and as it may be oc- 
gasioned by the change of life consequent upon 
marriage, or by other accidental causes, they can 
not be taken ag any conclusive indication of preg- 
nancy, but simply as furnishing a strong presump- 
tive sigy. 

In pregnancy, an alteration takes -place in the 
faces of many women, so marked that it isregarded 
as a sign. The features acquire a very noticeable 
sharpness ; the mouth appears to have grown 
wider ; the eyes also seem to have grown in size, 
are often surrounded by a black circle, and fre- 

quently present a dull, heavy, or glassy appear- 
ance ; the skin becomes pale, and is often marked 
by red spots or freckles ; and a general change, 
which is rather difficult to describe, but which is 


well known to women, pervades the whole coun-, 


tenance. These alterations are generally attended 
by considerable irritation of feeling, and an un- 
stable and variable temper, and these often lead to 
actions of which the woman would, under different 
eircumstances, never be guilty. The time at which 
yymptoms of this class commence. varies from & 
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Bedeys to.reveral months afte: pregnancy. Their 
git sce irritatior yroduced in the womb 
I uence of impregn: vion, and as the irri 
Tit 
aos “ that organ, when produced by other ae 
| : satienied by similar results, they simply 
igns from which pregnancy may b 
e 
am unless they can be accounted for cae 
ef me peeks. ee eae ac the enlargement of 
7 ‘ gradually progresses aft 
ception, causes it to sink to eee 
; I some extent, and thi 
Bere down the intestines: as a ‘ona 19 
= aes becomes somewhat flattened, and thus 
4 oo es an indication that pregnancy has taken 
+ ce eve like result may attend any en- 
rge e womb, no matter h 
this indication must b ‘ eee 
presumptive neE e looked upon simply as a 
€ sympathy existing between th 
d e womb a: 
= oe Ay ae credited with ae 
» Which is sometimes entitled t ~ 
ete degree of reliance. This is seen if ee 
. Bie S ine ean which commences to increase 
8 Imes at a very early period of - 
gh and proceeds gradually, so that many Sond 
ea as ee of their condition upon careful 
ents of the i 
ea neck, made at short intervals 
5 Pregnancy is also frequently attended by what 
realy called morning sickness, and this is 
= ore, placed among the signs indicating its 
“3 ence. It manifests itself as follows: Upon 
ae the morning, although the rest of the 
5 os 4 ad been perfect and the female in absolute 
aa the stomach is suddenly affected in such a 
= ner as to produce retching and vomiting. 
orning sickness is not always an attendant of 


; 
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pregnancy ; but when it is experienced, it generally 
begins to manifest itself about the third week, 
although it may commence much earlier, or be 
postponed to the last months, in which latter case 
it is generally more severe and occasions much dis- 
tress. When it commences in the early stage of 
pregnancy, it usually terminates about the fourth 


month, or shortly thereafter. A similar condition © 


of the stomach may, however, be produced by many 
causes; but when occasioned by pregnancy it can 
generally be distinguished by the fact that it is but 
temporary, and not attended by the general ill- 
health which always follows disarrangements of the 
stomach when induced by other causes. 

Changes of the breasts are also looked upon as 
indications of pregnancy. These changes may 
commence in its early stages, or be postponed for 
gome time, and even to within a short time of ite 
termination. They are generally attended by 
symptoms described as peculiar sensations of 
stretching, throbbing, and tingling in the middle of 
the breasts, and are accompanied by an increase in 
the size and fullness of the breasts. Similar changes 
may, however, be produced by other causes, and 
therefore this simple increase in size and fullness 
of the breasts is, of itself, no certain sign 5 but 
another change also attends them, which, if well 
marked, is of greater, though not certain, signifi- 
cance, This is the change effected in the small red 
or brown circle which surrounds the nipples, called 
the areola. This circle becomes enlarged, some- 
times attaining an inch and a half in breadth, its 
color becomes more prominent or darker, and 
slight elevations make their appearance upon it, 
frem which, in consequence of the skin becoming 
softened, a moisture exhales which frequently stains 
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the linen in contact with them. The nipples alse 
become more prominent and partake of a state of 
turgidity, and generally the entire breasts- are so 
ehanged as to present a very marked difference as 
compared with their previous condition. As 
pregnancy advances the milk also begins to make 
its appearance in them. This was at one time 
looked upon as a certain sign of pregnancy. While 
the changes in the areola, and the secretion of the 
milk, may always be regarded as very marked 
signs, they are by no means conclusive, as other 
causes may co-operate to bring about very nearly, 
if not exactly, corresponding conditions. 

Another sign is furnished by the irritation which 
the condition of pregnancy occasions to the parts 
contiguous to the womb, but these are so readily 
mistaken by the person that but little reliance can 
be placed upon them. When, however, they are 
not mistaken they furnish a very definite indication 
of pregnancy. 

From the fourth month more certain signs are 
furnished. It is about this time that the womb 
ascends into the cavity of the abdomen, which, if 
the ascent be sudden, is attended by peculiar sen- 
sations, and has therefore been erroneously called 
guickening. At about this time, however, actual 
movements of the child, or what is properly meant 
by the term quickening, do take place, and these 
should furnish an unmistakable sign ; but, as a 
knowledge of the sensations which they produce 
depends upon the female almost entirely, they be- 
come as unreliable as any of the other signi, It is 
impossible to describe, in a manner to be fully com- 
prehended, the actual feelings produced by the 
movements of the child, and therefore other sensa- 
Sons may be, and frequently are, mistaken for 
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those of quickening. It is notan unusual secur 
rence for women te be positive of being pregnant 
because they are assured of having experienced the 
feelings of quickening, and subsequently find that 
they were altogether mistaken. Flatus, or wind 
generated in the cayities of the body, has very fre- 
quently occasioned such mistakes. When, however, 
sensations of this kind are experienced at the pro- 
per time, and when the other symptoms have been 
manifested without irregularity, we may feel as- 
sured that pregnancy does exist. 

After the fourth month the rapid enlargement of 
the womb necessarily greatly distends the abdomen, 
into which it gradually rises higher. The protru- 
sion of the abdomen has, therefore, been considered 
as acertain sign of pregnancy ; but as every cir- 
cumstance which increases its bulk produces the 
like protrusion, this sign cannot be regarded as in 
any way definite, unless other concurrent signs 
have been duly marked. 

The regular and gradual increase of the size of 
the abdomen, the suppression of the menses and 
the symptoms attending it, taken in connection 
with the sensations ascribed to movements of the 
foetus or quickening, may, however, be regarded. 
as very certain signs that pregnancy does exist. 
The only thing likely to mislead concerning them 
is found in the woman herself; for such are the 
desires and feelings of every woman at this time, 
that she is very prone, in her anxiety that such 
should be her condition, to deceive even herself, 
and while she magnifies every circumstance that 
indicates such a condition she will also conceal, un- 
consciously to herself, every circumstance that 
would indicate the contrary. 

When all or a number of the signs enumerated 
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cone r and no irregularities attend them, it is 
yery g nerally safe to conclude the woman preg- 
nant. There are, however, other means of defi- 
niteiy ascertaining the fact after pregnancy has 
advanced to a certain stage. An internal examina- 
tion will always enable the skillful physician to 
determine the matter with accuracy. 

At the end of or during the fifth month, the 
foetus has generally attained a growth when its 
existence can readily be determined by the process 
known as auscultation. This may be practised by 
the ear alone, or with the assistance of the steth- 
oscope—in either case the requisite skill will de- 
termine the fact. The object of auscultation is to 
hear the beatings of the heart of the foetus, and the 
manner in which an examination by it is conducted 
isas follows: The ear is placed on the abdomen 
towards the left side, about midway between the 
navel and the pubes, care being observed to avoid 
all }ressure and yet exclude all. external sounds. 
If ro beatings of the foetal heart are heard, the 
pi tion of the ear is changed, and so it is moved 
fr in place to place, at intervals, until the beatings 
ar? detected, This changing of the position of the 
ear, in order to find the point where the beatings 
cun be heard, is rendered necessary in consequence 
of the fact that the position of the child in the womb 
is not always the same, and because it is desirable 
that the ear should come immediately opposite the 
heart of the foetus in order to hear its beats dis- 
tinctly ; and even then other sounds are often mis- 
taken for them by the unskillful examiner. By 
this process of examination it is claimed that prac-,, 
tised ears have heard the beatings of the foetal heart — 


as early as the fourth month of pregnancy, although woke 
they are usually not heard until towards the end % 
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of the ifth or sixth months. The sounds attending 
the beatings of the foetal heart are the same, 
although the beats themselves are almost twice as 
rapid, as those of the heart of the mother, and by 
becoming familiar with the latter, which can be 
done by this process of auscultation, the former are 
the more readily detected. Ignorance of the one is 
very apt to lead to deception in regard to the other. 
By this process, also, the position of the child in 
the womb may, to a large extent, be ascertained, 
and it may also be determined whether a single 
foetus exists or whether there are twins—in the 
former case the beatings of one heart alone can be 
heard, while in the latter the beatings of two 
become apparent. In the early months, however, 
the foetus may shift its position from time to time, 
so that the beatings of the heart may now be heard 
at one place and then at another, but subsequently 
it becomes fixed and stationary, and by this process 
of auscultation, its position in the womb, in refer- 
ence to the head determining upward or downward, 
may be ascertained with some degree of accuracy 
The absolute time during which pregnancy may 
continue, in any given case, cannot be calculated, 
because it cannot be determined precisely when 
impregnation occurs ; and even if this point was 
determined, it would not enable us to calculate 
accurately the duration of pregnancy, although it 
would serve to secure an approximation to the 
time. Observation, however, has established the 
fact that ordinarily 40 weeks, or 280 days, consti- 
tute the limit of its duration. Upon this subject 
the following facts are furnished by Dr. R. Len, in 
his Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Mid- 


ifery: : 
“‘ The Roman law fixed the period of gestation at 
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ten lunar months. The civil law of Prussia ordains 
that a child born 302 days after the death of the 
husband shall be considered legitimate, By the 
law of France the legitimacy of a child cannot be 
called in question who is born 300 days after the 
death or departure of the husband. The laws of 
England declare that the usual period of human 
utero-gestation is nine calendar months, or 40 
weeks ; the law is not exact as toafew days. Mine 
calendar months contain only 275 days, and only 
273 or 272 if February be included. To fix bastardy 
on a child in Scotland, absence must continue till 
within six months of the birth, and a child bosn 
after the tenth month is accounted illegitimate. 

“Tn the evidence given in the Gardner Peerage 
cause, the period of utero gestation was limited, 
but not strictly, by some of the witnesses to 40 
weeks, or 280 days ; by others it was extended to 
311 days. Dr. Merriman thinks the greatest 
number of women complete gestation in the 40th 
week, and next to that in the 41st. Of 114 preg- 
nancies, calculated by him from the last day of 
menstruation, and in which the children appeared 
mature, 3 deliveries took place at the end of the 
37th week ; 13 in the 38th ; 14 in the 39th; 33 in 
the 40th ; 22 in the 41st ; 15 in the 42d; 10 in the 
43d; and 4 in the 44th week.”’ 

A decision was rendered by one of our American 
courts that the condition of pregnancy may continue 
for 313 days. In this case the child was born on 
the 30th of January, 1846, and the mother testified 
that conception must have taken place on the 23d 
of March, 1845. Decisions of this kind, however, 
afford no information of any consequence, any 
more than those sworn statements of mothers who 
have come inte court and testified that they were 


. 
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pregnant during a period of twelve months. When- 
ever the usual time is much exceeded, there is always 
good ground for suspicion, notwithstanding the 
decisions of courts, or the testimony of mothers 
given under circumstances rendering their state- 
ments peculiarly supject to doubt. 

There are also some well authenticated cases where 
parturition occurred some considerable time before 
the 280 days of gestation had expired. The opinion 
is generally entertained that the child born before 
the seventh month cannot live, and as a rule this 
may be regarded as correct. There are, however, 
a few exceptions, tolerably well authenticated, in 
which the births took place at six months, and the 
children arrived at the age of maturity, and even 
attained extreme old age; but exceptions of this 
kind are rare, and usually the prospects of the 
child’s life, if ushered into the world before the 
seventh month, are exceedingly limited. So far as 
the lawcan establish any fact of this kind, the period 
may be said to be fixed at six months. 

In this connection it may be observed that, unless 
labor be brought on prematurely, it usually com- 
mences at the termination of a certain number of 
full months. As impregnation takes place at the 
time of one of the monthly periods, so parturition 
occurs at what would haye been the time of one of 
those periods had there been no cessation of the 
menstrual discharge. It rarely ever happens at a 
time which would have been between two of these 
periods, or between a full month dating from one 
period to another. If, therefore, the seventh month 
of pregnancy be passed, it is very certain that par- 
turition will not occur until the eighth month, and 
if the eighth month pass by, it is very probable that 
it will not occur until the ninth. fe like observa- 
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tion has also been made in regard to abortions, these 
generally happening, unless produced by violence 
or some specific cause of like kind, at the end of @ 
fall month. 


CHAPTER XI. 
PARTURITION. 


Tue expulsion of the foetus from the womb ie 
called parturition. At the time this takes place 
the foetus is matured, and though its dimensions, 
which must necessarily have a great influence upon 
easy and safe parturition, can only be determined 
subsequently, observation has shown that the ayer- 
age size of the fully grown foetus is aboutas follows : 
length from head to breech, twelve inches, from 
head to feet, eighteen inches—widths across, shoul- 
ders and hips about four inches. These widths 
across the shoulders and the hips are, however, 
reduced half an inch or more by compression. The 
head, therefore, becomes the most important part : 
it is so generally first presented that the variations 
are ascertained to be but one in about sixteen, It 
is divided into different diameters, generally ten in 
number, by which the distances between different 
points are designated. These distances range form 
about three to five inches ; but the position of the 
head can generally be so changed as to present the 
diameter best adapted to the diameters of the pelvis, 
the greatest of which is about four and a half 
inches, The head, however, is not characterized by 
a sofid skull; but the different bones of which the 
akull 23 formed are separated by spaces which are 
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filled up by membraneous substances, thus not enly 
permitting the bones to be pressed together but 
even to overlap each other. The size of the head 
can, therefore, ‘be much diminished during its pas- 
sage through the pelvis. 

When the child is prepared for an independent 
existence, the womb, in which it had so long ex- 
isted in different stages of development, also 
becomes prepared to relieve itself of its burthen. 
The cause which produces the movements and 
exertions of the womb in the beginning and pro- 
gress of labor, is not comprehended, although it is 
presumed to arise from some effort on the part of 
the foetus, which is supposed to exercise an influ- 
ence upon the muscular structure of the womb. 
It is also supposed that the foetus exerts a strong 
influence in effecting its expulsion, an inference 
based upon the fact, observed where women died in 
childbirth, that the living foetus in the womb of a 
dead woman is expelled with much greater facility 
than a dead foetus in the womb of a living woman, 
which either indicates that the womb and foetus 
have a co-operative action tending to the same end, 
or that the death of the latter has, at least tempo- 
rarily, a more serious effect upon the muscular 
action of the former than the death of the mother. 
Whatever may be the cause or causes which occa- 
sion, and subsequently continre or renew, the 
action of the womb, the action itself always takes 
place at the proper time, and all the different organs 
seem to be prepared for it. This action consists of 
the muscular contraction of the womb, and that of 
the abdominal muscles, and being attended by cer- 
taix Shenomena, which occur in succession and 
continue a certain time, it has been divided into 
geyeral periods. These periods have been defined 
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by M. MAcenprs, the eminent French physician, 
ss follows : 

“The first period of childbirth : It is consti. 
tuted by the precursory signs. Two or three days 
before childbirth, a flow of mucus takes place from 
the vagina, the external genital parts swell, and 
become softer ; it is the same with the ligaments 
that unite the bones of the pelvis; the cervix utert 
(neck of the womb) flattens, its opening is en- 
larged, its edges become thinner; slight pains, 
known under the name of flying pains, are felt in 
the loins and abdomen. 

“* Second period: Pains of a peculiar kind come 


_on: they begin in the lumbar region, and seem to 


be propagated towards the cervix uteri, or the 
rectum; they are renewed only after considerable 
intervals, as a quarter, or half an hour. Each of 
them is accompanied with an evident contraction 
of the body of the uterus, with tension of its neck,, 
and dilation of the opening; the finger directed 
into the vagina discovers that the envelopes of the 
fcetus are pushed outward, and that there is a con- 
siderable tumor which is called the waters (the 
waters of the amnios): the pains very soon become 
stronger, and the contractions of the uterus more 
powerful ; the membranes break, and a part of the 
liquid escapes ; the uterus contracts on itself, and 
is applied to the surface of the foetus. 

“Third period: The pains and contractions of 
the uterus increase considerably ; they are instinct- 
ively accompanied by the contraction of the abdo- 
minal muscles. The woman, who is aware of their 
effect, is inclined to favor them, in making all the 
muscular efforts of which she is capable : her pulse 
then becomes stronger and more frequent ; her face 
is animated, her eyes shine, her whole body is in 
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extreme agitation, perspiration flows ‘in abun- 
dance. The head of the foetus is then engaged in 
the pelvis ; the occiput, placed at first above the 
left acetabulum (the cup like cavity in the bone of 
the pelvis, known as the os innominatum, in which 
the head of the thighbone is fixed), is directed in- 
ward and downward, and comes below and behind 
the arch of the pubis. 

“ Fourth period: After some instants of repose, 
the pains and expulsive contractions resume all 
their activity; the head presents itself at the vulva, 
makes an effort to pass, and succeeds when there 
happens to be a contraction sufficiently strong to 


produce this effect. The head being once dis-- 


engaged, the remaining parts of the body easily 
Sollow on account of their smaller volume, The 
section of the umbilical cord is then made, and a 
ligature is put round it at a short distance from the 
umbilicus, 

«Fifth period: If the accoucheur has not pro- 
ceeded immediately to the extraction of the placenta 
after the birth of the child, slight pains are felt in 
a short time ; the uterus contracts freely, but with 
force enough to throw off the placenta, and the 
membranes of the ovum: this expulsion bears the 
name of delivery. During the twelve or fifteen 
days that follow childbirth, the uterus contracts by 
degrees upon itself, the woman suffers abundant 
perspirations, her mamme are extended by the 
milk tha‘ they secrete; a flow of matter, which 
takes place from the vagina, called lochia, first 
sanguiferous (conveying blood), then whitish, in- 
dicates that the organs of the woman resume, by 
degrees, the disposition that they had before 
conception.”’ 

In addition to the preceding description, it may 
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be stated that a short time previous, sometimes 
several days, to parturition taking place, the 
woman finds great relief in her powers of breath- 
ing and digestion, and in consequence looses her 
anxiety for a time and becomes unusually lively, 
little thinking she is so near her travail. This re- 
lief results from the descent of the womb lower inte 
the abdomen, relieving the diaphragm and stomach 
from considerable of the pressure that had before 
existed. Such, however, is not always the case, 
and discomfort and melancholy are often exhibited 
in place of this liveliness of feeling. At about this 
time numbness in the lower limbs, and a constant 
desire to urinate occasioned by pressure upon the 
bladder, are also usually experienced, and these 
are regarded as symptoms of a presentation of the 
head of the foetus, and that the subsequert labor 
will be natural and comparatively easy. 

In many’cases the several stages of labor are at- 
tended by the severest pains and sufferings, while 
in others very little of the kind is experienced. 
When these pains are fully manifested the female 
is, as it were, powerfully and painfully drawn 
together internally ; the body trembles all over, 
and she becomes deathly sick, and pale, and faint, 
and gasps for breath; the pulse becomes excited, 
the countenance bespeaks the dreadful apprehen- 
sions of the mind, and is pervaded by an expression 
indicative of the wildest excitement, anxiety, and 
the most acute suffering ; at times she is rendered 
delirious, and in her efforts to assist the natural 
action of the muscles, she frantically grasps and 
elutches at any object within her reach, gives vent 
to agonizing screams, and by powerful strains tres 
to throw off her burthen. These pains have been 
described as grinding, cuétis. burning, and in all 
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the various ways by which an idea of acute suffer- 
ing can be conveyed, and are felt sometimes in one 
part of the body, then in another, and again in 
different places at the same time. It has, however, 
been observed that these violent exertions, pains, 
and cries seem to have some special effect in pro- 
moting the expulsion of the child; and as they 
cannot be sustained continuously, they are attended 
by periods of repose, during which the patient may 
even snatch some moments of sleep. 

Immediately after the birth of the child, and 
before it can be removed, proper attention should 
be paid to the umbilical cord, or navel string, by 
tying it, as itis called. Although this may not be 
absolutely necessary, nor any more required by 
nature than some authors suppose, the usual prac- 
tice is to attend to it, and it is, no doubt, always 
expedient to do so. The tie is made by twice 
passing around the umbilical cord a strong thread 
or string and then tying it into a secure knot. 
This is done at two different places—first at a point 
about ¢wo inches, and then at another point about 
four inches, from the nayel of the child. The cord 
is then eut between the two points by a sharp in- 
strument. In case the child does not breathe, or 
appears to ve inanimate, the first tie should be made 
about four iaches from the navel, because it may 
become necessary to cut the cord again. Care 
must be taken, in making the first tie, not to 
include in it any of the skin of the abdomen, should 
it extend a little over the cord, as it often does, and 
if any.portion of the intestine be found in the end 
of the cord near the navel, it should be carefully 
moved back into its proper place (which may be 
done by the thumb and finger), and every possi- 
bility of its being caught in the tie avoided. The 
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object of the tying is to prevent bleeding, and in 
some cases in which it was neglected, or regarded 
as unnecessary, children have been known to die 
from loss of blood. From the fact that the cord is 
eonnected with the placenta, and that the placenta 
itself is afterwards expelled, there seems to be no 
reason for the tying at the second point, and, there- 
fore, it is not always, and by some practitioners it 
2s never, done. 

After the expulsion of the child there is at once 
a change indicative of ease and comfort: the effect 
of the agonies previously suffered, almost instantly 
passes away and is superceded by a state of repose 
and even of enjoyment. This, however, is again 
interrupted by the efforts subsequently required 
to expel the placenta. Y 

The placenta is attached to the womb, and the 
latter, by its contraction soon after the birth of 
the child, separates the former. This is attended 
by fresh pains, more or less severe, and should take 
place without much delay, lest the mouth of the 
womb contract and so render its removal artificially 
necessary. It usually separates and passes away, 
if a little assisted, in the course of half an hour 
after the child’s birth, and delay in its removal for 
an hour, or even a less time, is regarded as being 
likely to produce some difficulty. It was, no doubt, 
intended that the labor of expelling the placenta 
should be exclusively performed by the muscular 
power of the womb, but this power often becomes 
so weakened that it must be assisted. This assist- 
ance is rendered by gently pulling at the cord, in a 
downward and backward direction, being very 
careful not to exercise too much force. The use of 
force is nearly always sure to be productive of bad 
results, such as tearing the cord, which may occa- 
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gion much delay and difficulty, or pulling down 
the womb, which may occasion irremediable evils, 
guch as its inversion or its subsequent falling. By 
placing one hand over the position occupied by the 
fundus of the womb and applying a little pressure, 
its contractile power is stimulated or aided, while 
any downward movement may also be detected, in 
which case pulling at the cord must cease. It is a 
deplorable fact that ignorance or carelessness in 
this particular is constantly productive of great 
mischief and suffering. After the removal of the 
placenta, it is a common practice to pass around 
the body of the patient once or twice, and as low 
down as possible, a linen bandage about four inches 
in width. This is closely, but not too tightly, 
drawn, and well secured. After having enjoyed 
some little repose, such means may be adopted as 
the condition of the patient may require for com- 
fort, being careful to guard against cold and against 
disturbing her rest as little as possible. 

The duration of labor and its attendant eircum- 
stances are not always the same. They depend 
very much upon the muscular vigor of the womb, 
and the general development of all parts of the 
‘body—therefore few cases are met with in which 
there is a correspondence in time. Observations 
made have, however, fixed its avarage duration, at 
from eight to twelve hours. Civilization, and the 
modes of life to which it often leads, seem to exer- 
cise a peculiarly debilitating influence upon the 
physical powers of the female, which appears to be 
especially manifested during parturition. | While 
those women who apparently enjoy all its advan- 
tages experience long delays, and the most excru- 
ciating tortures, in the beginning and. progress of 

labor, those who enjoy fewer of its privileges, and 
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whose habits of life are less restricted by its so- 
called refinements, are much more exempt from the 
evils attending childbirth. In most instances, 
among the women of rnde and uncivilized nations, 
the duration of parturition is so extremely short 
that it is over in much less time than is required to 
summon attendance by their more refined sisters, 
and the pains and difficulties attending it are so 
limited that they pass unnoticed. Corresponding 
examples are also sometimes met with in civilized 
communities, but these are always confined to such 
women as are in vigorous health, and whose habits 
and practices, to a large extent at least, conformed 
to those requirements of nature which will always 
secure that development of body necessary to 
enable it to discharge all its functions with ease and 
comfort. It is a matter of congratulation, that, 
notwithstanding the pains and sufferings too often 
incident to childbirth, as a general rule but little or 
no assistance is needed during parturition—nature 
itself accomplishing the work. It is, however, 
always desirable that skillful aid should be in 
attendance to render such assistance as any emer- 
gency may demand, but the expulsion of the child 
should be the work of the womb and muscles ex- 
clusively ; and so long as they retain any power of 
action, no matter to what stage parturition may 
have progressed, no force should be used. Even 
when, by exhaustion or otherwise, they lose their 
power of action, and the application of force be- 
comes both proper and necessary, it must be exer- 
cised with the greatest care and in the gentlest 
manner. 

One of the first things to be done to the child, 
and which should be attended to as soon as it be- 
comes possible to do so, is to remove any mucous 
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substance adhering to the mouth or nose, so that 

the process of breathing may at once be established. 

The entire face and head are sometimes covered by 

aithin membrane, which is net always as perceptible 
as would naturally be supposed, and if not removed 
it will cause suffocation. This membrane is com- 
monly called the caul, and as the ignorant and 
superstitious have ascribed to it some very wonder- 
ful and mysterious properties, we not unfrequently 
see them becoming the dupes of knavish pretenders 
who, haying unfortunately escaped suffocation in 
infancy through the care of the midwife, were thus 
preserved to arrogate to themselves some special 
and mysterious virtues in consequence of having 
been “born with a caul.”’ The caul is simply 
regarded as a part of the amnios, which is some- 
times separated from the placenta and adheres to 
the head and face of the child. 

The condition of the child must be immediately 
ascertained, and the proper efforts made to correct 
any defect that may exist. Sometimes the heart is 
found to beat in the order of nature, while its body 
is pale, cold, and apparently inanimate—no breath 
nor effort at breathing whatever being perceptible. 
This condition has been named asphyxia, and the 
means resorted to to remove it consist in wrapping 
up the body and limbs warmly, leaving the head 
and chest bare, and then exposing. the head and 
chest to the free atmosphere (if the weather be not 
too extremely cold), which may be done through 
the door or window, If this fail to start breathing, 
the object may perhaps be accomplished by the ap: 
plication of cold water to the chest and face, by 
tickling the throat with the furred portion of a 
feather, or by rubbing the breast with the palm of 

the hand. If these efforts fail, by breathing through 
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ing cannot be avoided, resulting, as it may, from 
the bursting of surcharged and swollen veins, from 
the rupturing of vessels in the womb which at this 
time are engorged with blood, and from the ne- 
cessary tearing of the placenta when it presents ; 
but in too many eases it is produced by unskillful- 
ness and violence in efforts to aid the womb in its 
labors. This is especially the case in improper and 
forcible interference to remove the placenta. From 
a previously quoted author the following extracts 
are made in allusion to floodings thus produced : 
“But one of the most dangerous varieties of ute- 
rine hemorrhage is that which follows the expulsion, 
of the placenta, or its removal from the uterus by 
art. Sometimes the blood escapes in great quanti. 
ties from the uterus immediately after the removal 
of the placenta, and the pulse ceases at the wrist, 
and consciousness is entirely lost in a few seconds. 
There is no symptom before labor has commenced, 
or during its progress, to warn you of what is 
about to take place. The child has been safely 
delivered, the placenta has come away in a short 
time, and while you are perhaps congratulating 
yourself on the happy termination of the labor the 
blood begins to trickle over the bed upon the floor, 
or the patient suddenly complains of great faint- 
ness. Jn such cases there may be either a want of 
uterine contraction, or the contractions may not be 
permanent, but be followed by relaxation and the 
efusion of a large quantity of blood, which may 
either appear externally, or remain to become coa 
ulated, and distend the uterus. For several hour. 
after delivery, in some cases, this alternate relaxa 
Son and contraction goes on, to the great hazar: 
of the patient, and if her condition be not clearly 
=certained, and the proper remedies be employed. 
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death may | unexpectedly take place. By far the 
most important yemedies in the cases of uterine 
hemorrhage are constant and powerful pressure 
over the fundus uteri, the application of cold 
around the pelvis, and the free administration of 
wine, brandy and other stimulants. The pressure 
and cold air are always within our reach however 
sudden the attack may be. Tho hypogastrium 
(ower part of the abdomen) should be strongly 
compressed with the binder, and a pad of folded 
napkins placed under it, and in addition the hand 
should be firmly applied over the fundus uteri. 
Cold can best be applied, at the same time, by 
plunging & large napkin in @ pitcher of cold water, 
and dashing it suddenly against the external parts, 
the nates and thighs ; and this should be repeated 
until the uterus contracts, and the violence of the 
hemorrhage is controlled. 

“ After attacks of uterine hemorrhage, the pa- 
tient should not be yaised from the horizontal 
several hours, and the strength should 


position for 
pe supnorted by wine, beef tea, and light nourish- 
ment. Brandy in gruel sometimes agrees when 
wine is rejected. Where recovery is to take place 
after uterine hemorrhage, the pallor of the counte- 
nance, the disposition to syncope. the coldness of 
the extremities, the feeble state of the pulse, and 
uninterrupted respiration, pass gradually away: 
Where the case is to terminate fatally, the symp- 
toms gradually assume a more alarming aspect, the 


countenance becomes pale and sunk, the respiration 


nd the pulse cannot be felt at the wrist. 


stertorous, a) 
There is great restlessness, and before death one or 


more fits of conyulsions occur. Where recovery 
takes place, in some women it 18 astonishing how 
little permanent inconvenience 18 felt from the 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE PELVIS. 


A GENERAL acquaintance with the pelvis is desir- 
able, as it constitutes the bony structure through 
which parturition ig effected, and contains within 
it, or has in some manner directly connected with 
it, the different generative organs. It is, therefore, 
constantly referred to, and a general knowledge 
concerning it will lead to a better comprehension 
of many other parts. It is described as a circle 
formed by large and firm bones, and ag standing 
like an arch between the lower extremities and the 
trunk. Its offices are said to be to give a steady 
bearing to the trunk, and to connect it with the 
lower extremities by a sure and firm joining ; to 
form the centre of all the great motions of the body; 
to contain all the internal organs of generation, the 
urinary bladder, the rectum, and occasionally part 
of the intestines ; and to give support to the preg~ 
nant womb. In thechild, the pelvic bones consist of 
many pieces, but these subsequently become united 
or joined together, so that in the adult they are 
defined ag consisting of three large bones and a 
smaller one. These are called the os sacrum, the 
ossa innominata, and the os coccygis. 

The sacrum, in children, ig composed of five or 
six bones, united by cartilage, but in the adult it 
Becomes one bone, in which, however, the marks 
of former separation are readily. distinguishable, 
being indicated by four or five transverse lines of 
2 color different from the rest of the bone. With 
*3 appendage, the coccygis, it hag been called the 

alse spine, ox the coludan of the false veriebre, aa 
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distinguishing it from the true spine, or the coPiie 
of true vertebre of the neck, back, and loins—the 
former lacking the motion which is possessed by 
and characterizes the latter. 

The sacrum forms the posterior part of the pel- 
vis, and has been described as resembling an irre- 
gular triangle in shape, or an inverted pyramid, 
flattened before and behind,-with its base joining 
the last lumbar vertebra above. Belowit joins the 
coccygis, and its sides are firmly united to the hip 
bones. Its outer surface is irregular and rough, 
while its inner is smooth and thus, in labor, per- 
mits the head of the child to slide easily along. 

The sacrum of the female pelvis differs from that 
of the male in being usually shorter, broader, and 
more curved, by which means the cavity of the 
pelvis is enlarged. Its joining with the coccygis 
also presents the important difference of being moy- 
able in the female till about the forty-fifth year of 
her age, while in the male its movable power ter- 
minates at about the age of twenty. This is a pro- 
vision of nature by which, in time of labor, the 
coceygis is felt to give way, thus enlarging the 
lower opening of the pelvis and rendering delivery 
Jess difficult. 

The coccyis is a small appendage to the sacrum, 
to the lower point of which itis joined. It forms 
the lowest extremity of the backbone, and is known 
by the names of the crupper bone and rump bone. 
Tn children it is merely cartilage, and exhibits no 
point of bone: during youth it js ossifying into four 
distinct bones, which continue movable upon each 
other till manhood; then the separate bones gradu- 
ally unite with each other, so as to form one conical 
bone, with bulgings and marks of the pieces of which 
it was composed; but still the last bone continues to 
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meveupon the joint of the sacrum. till, subsequently 
it becomes firmly united, !ater in women than in anne 
with the latter of whom it often becomes fixed at 
the age of twenty or twenty-five. The coccygis is 
turned in, or points forwards, and thus contracts 
the lower opening of the pelvis, so as to support 
effectually the rectum, bladder, and womb; and 
yet continues so movable in women as to recede in 
time of labor and thus allow the head of the child 
to pass. The prolongation of this appendage to 
the spine by a succession of additional bones, forms 
the tail in quadrupeds. 

The OssA INNOMINATA, innominate or nameless 
bones (frequently designated in the singular as 
the os innominatum), are the two great irregular 
bones, called the hip-bones. Together with the 
sacrum they constitute the pelvis. In the child, the 
hip-bones are in separate and distinct pieces, which 
subsequently become united into one great bone ; 
but for convenience of description the division into 
parts is retained. These partsare called the ilium 
the ischium, and the pubis, and are sometimes de. 
signated by their plurals, as the 7/77, the ischii, and 
the ossa pubis, or pubes. 

The 1zr0mM is a broad, thick plate, forming the 
upper part of the hip-bone. It is the largest part 
of the hip-bone, and has been called the haunch- 
bone, because it forms the rounding of that part 
of the body known as the haunch or flank.’ Ex- 
ternally, this bone is unequally prominent, and 
hollowed for the attachment of muscles ; and inter- 
nally, at its broadest fore part, it is smooth and con- 
cave. It is covered with the great muscles that 
move the thighs, and to its edge are fixed those 
broad, fiat muscles which form the walls of the ab- 
domen. It isconnected at its side with the sacrum. 
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The iscurum is the lowest of the three parts of 
the hip-bone. In form and shape it is very irregu- 
lar, and it is usually divided into three parts, called 
the body, the tuberosity, and the ramus. The body 
of the ischium is the uper and thicker part of the 
pone, and joins the ilium. Below the body is the 
yound knob or prominence, known as the tuberosity 
of the ischium, upon which we rest, and which ig 
somewhat flattened at the immediate point which 
supports us when we sit. The tuberosity gives rise 
to several strong muscles on the back of the thigh, 
and especially to those which form the ham-strings. 
From the tuberosity a branch or arm—the ramus— 
arises and passes obliquely upwards and forwards 
to meet a like branch from the pubis. The ramus 

gives attachment to the crus of the penis. 

The puis is the smallest of the three bones, and 
is placed at the upper and fore part of the pelvis, 
where the two ossa pubis, or pubic bones, meet and 
are united to each other by means of a very strong 
cartilage, called the pubic symphysts. 

Most of the bones of the pelvis are variously per- 
forated with holes and cavities, some of which have, 
apparently, no specific use, and are therefore re- 
garded as simply designed to diminish substance 
and weight. Most of these holes, however, serve 
for the transmission of muscles, nerves, and vessels, 
which extend to and ramify through other parts 
of the body. Zhe outer surfaces of the bones, by 

their general unevenness and roughness, are pecu- 
liarly fitted for muscular attachments, and therefore 
the bones of the pelvis may be regarded as a centre 
from which numerous large and small muscles ex- 
tend to other parts, some of which are of great 
and strength. 

verso the Creating it will be observed that the 
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ilium, the ischium, and the pubis, compose the os 
innominatum or hip-bone on each side. These three 
bones concur to form the cavity or socket, called 
the acetabulum, which receives, and into which is 
firmly fixed, the head of the thigh-bone. The ilium 
contributes a little less than two fifths, the ischium a 
little more than two-fifths, and the pubis about one- 
fifth, to the forming of the acetabulum. 

The ischium and pubis contribute to form the 
oval-shaped cavity or hole, called the foramen 


" magnum. It isconjectured that this opening serves 


to lighten the bones of the pelvis. It is, however, 
occupied or closed by a fibrous membrane. 

On the inner surface of the ilium there is a con- 
siderable ridge which corresponds with a similar 
prominence on the sacrum and ischium, and these 
elevations, together: with the upper part of the 
pubis, result in the production of a continued and 
prominent line, forming the bram of the pelvis. 
The brim describes an oval ring which parts the 
cavity of the abdomen from the cavity of the pelvis. 
It is also credited with supporting the impregnated 
womb, and with keeping it up against the pressure 
of labor pains. Sometimes it has been “‘ as sharp 
as a paper-folder, and has cut across the segment 
of the womb;”’ and so, by separating the womb from 
the vagina, rendered delivery impossible: the child 
passing into the abdomen and the woman dying. 

The pelvis is usually divided into two parts—the 
upper and lower: the former is wide and expanded 
—the latter more contracted. 

The upper part is formed or enclosed by the ilii 
on each side, and completed by the lumbar verte- 
bree at the back, and by the soft walls of the abdo- 
men in front. It is called the superzor pelvis, and 
also the great pelvis and the false pelvis. 
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‘The lower part is formed or enclosed by the 
sacrum and coceygis behind, and the ischii and 
pubes in front. It is called the inferio: pelvis, and 
also the basin, the small pelvis, and lesser pelvis. 
Its cavity is nearly cylindrical. The dimensions of 
this cavity greatly serve to distinguish the female 
pelvis from that of the male, as will be seen from 
the following comparisons : 

Cavity OF 

InFerior PELVIS. FEMALE. Maze. 
Circumference 15 1-2 inches, 131-2 inches. 
Diameter from front to back.. 41-2 “ 41-4 « 
‘Transverse diameter 4 
Depth, in front aes 13-4 

‘6 5 1-4 
6c 2 “ 4 


The inlet to this cavity is called the superior 


strait, the brim of the pelvis, or the upper opening. 
The superior strait is the passage by which the 
child passes from the upper part or superior pelvis 
to the lower part or inferior pelvis. This strait ex- 
hibits the following diameters and comparison: 

SupERion STRAIT. FEMALE. MaLeE. 
Circumference 16 1-2 inches, 15 imches. 
Diameter fromsfront to back. 41-4 “ 4 ce 
Transverse diameter cs 43-4 
Oblique diameters, each & 51-2,“ 

The outlet of the cavity is called the inferior 
strait, or lower opening. The inferior strait is the 
passage by which the child passes from the inferior 
pelvis and isborn. This strait shows the following 
diameters and comparison : 

InreRior STRAIT. FEMALE. Mate. 
Diameter from front ‘o back.. 4 1-4 inches, 3 1-4 inches. 
Transverse diameter es 31-4 “ 


The oblique diameters are the same asin the spe- 
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rior strait, and the diameter from front to back is 
capable of being extended about one inch, during 
labor, in consequence of the mobility or bending back 
of thecoccygis. Nearly all the diameters area little 
increased during labor, which is due to the fact that, 
as the time of labor approaches, the symphyses, or 
fibro-cartilages by which the different bones are 
united, undergo a slight degree of softening or re- 
laxation, and thus permit the bones to yield a 
little. It was formerly supposed that the bones 
actually separated, so as to enlarge the passage for 
the child, but this was simply an error. That they 
yield somewhat there can be no doubt, yet not to_ 
such an extent as to be very perceptible. 

The soft parts below the pelvis, comprising the 
perineum and different muscles, are designated as 
the floor of the pelvis: this is distended by the 
pressure of the child, upon its descent to the outlet 
of the inferior pelvis, where its progress is tempo- 
rarily delayed until the the passage through the 
vulva becomes sufficiently enlarged to admit of its 
finalexpulsion. Sometimes the outlet of the inferior 
pelvis is too wide, and thus permits the child’s head 
to pass too suddenly, and with such violence, upon 
the fioor, that the perineum is torn. This sudden 
pressure may also result in the pulling down of the 
womb, or in floodings, and instances are even given 
where the child was suddenly dropped from the 
womb. 

In form, structure, and general appearance, the 
pelvis and its bones are essentially the same in the 
male and female, yet in each there are distinctive 
differences. Besides the differences already desig- _ 
nated, it may be added that in the female the sa- 
crum and coccygis are shorter and broader than in 
the male; the ilii are more expanded ; the bones 
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generally are thinner, exhibit fewer attachments of 
muscles, and, therefore, indicate a less degree of 
strength ; the pelvis is brcader, more expanded, 
though not as deep, but of greater capacity, and 
generally exhibits the adaptations required for the 
exercise of functions peculiar to the female, and 
for which it would be wholly unfitted if exactly 
modled after that of the male. Thus the female 
pelvis, with its large cavity and slender bones, is 
called shallow, wide, and weak, while that of the 
male, with its smaller cavity and larger bones, is 
called narrow, deep, and strong. 
From these differences 1t follows that, in the 
female, the centre of gravity does not fall so directly 
on the upper part of the thigh as in the male, which 
renders her step less firm, and causes her to throw 
her hips more forward, in walking. It is also sup- 
posed to be due to these differences that ‘‘ the char- 
acteristic of the manly form is firmness and 
strength—the shoulders being broad, the haunches 
small, and the thighs in a direct line with the body, 
which gives a firm and graceful step ; while the 
characteristic of the female is delicacy, softness, 
and bending—the shoulders being narrow, the 

’ haunches broad, the thighs round and large, while 
the knees approach each other and render the step 
unsure: so that the woman, even of the most 
beautiful form, walks with a delicacy and feeble- 
ness which we have come to acknowledge as @. 
beauty in the weaker sex.’” 


~ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
DISEASES AND REMEDIES. 


In treating of the diseases incident to the genera- 
tive organs, the principal object has been to give 
such a description as would enable any one to form 
some idea of their appearances, characteristics, 
and effects, and so become qualified to estimate the 
probabilities of the specific disease existing in any 
given case. Itis often of the utmost importance 
that the incipient stage of disease should be prompt- 
ly arrested, and many diseases are-of such a nature 
that unless this be done, they will rapidly advance 
te a point when a cure becomes extremely difficult 
and very frequently almost, if not entirely, impos- 
sible. It may be stated, as a gemeral rule, that all 
diseases, of whatever type, are more readily man- 
aged if attended to in their incipient stages, while 
most of them can then be at once arrested and 
speedily cured. It becomes, therefore, a matter 
of the greatest importance that all should have at 
least a limited knowledge concerning the diseases 
of which they may, at any time, and in most cases 
without any fault on their part, become the vic- 
tims. 

From the description given of each distinctive 
disease the reader will be enabled to comprehend 
how it commences, progresses, and terminates, and 
also obtain an idea of the appearances,signs, marks, 
or characteristics peculiar to it. This knowledge will 
enable him to some extent to diagnose diseases— 
that is, he will be enabled to distinguish one dis- 
ease from another, and to determine, from the dis- 
tinctive marks or characteristics peculiar to each, 
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what it is, and to give it its appropriate name. To 
become familiar with all the minute details, changes, 
variations, and peculiar maniistations of diseases, 
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‘requires long and careful study and observation 


under circumstances affording proper facilities for 
both ‘These facilities only fall within the reach of 
the professional man. This knowledge of minutia 
is, however, not intended for those outside of the 
profession, neither would it be of much practical 
value or use to any one engaged in other pursuits. 
All that is needed is that general knowledge which 
will qualify every one to judge of diseases so far as 
may be necessary to apply or to have applied the 
proper remedies. 

In the effective use of remedies for diseases a pe- 
culiar faculty of judgment is required. The same 
remedy used under one man’s direction will prove 
an absolute failure, while under another’s it will 
result in complete success. Remedies should pro- 
duce specific effects, or the like effects upon all sys- 
tems, the exceptions, if any, being due to purely 
accidental causes ; yet the same remedy applied by 
one man will produce little or no effect, and when 
applied by another will fulfill every expectation. 
It is not so often the remedy itself that is to blame 


. for failure as the want of judgment in its adminis- 


tration. This peculiar judgment is to a large ex- 
tent a natural faculty or gift, yet its development 
requires the facilities which are only afforded by 
practice. ; 

It is, therefore, not to be expected that diseases 
can be managed, remedies applied, and cures ef 
fected, upon the limited knowledge which the peru- 
sal of a small volume will afford ; but it may rea- 
sonably be expected that such knowledge can be 
afforded as will enable any one to know when aid 
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should be sought for, and also to judge whether 
such aid, when procured, is proper or worth hay- 
ing. This knowledge is of the most essential value in 
the present condition of our society and our insti- 
tutions. While many ignorant and incompetent 
men are annually turned loose upon society by our 
medical schools to experiment, torture, and kill ox 
butcher, those who may be so unfortunate as to fall 
into their hands, these schools are also annually 
sending forth many worthy, honorable, and com- 
petent practitioners, The great desire is that each 
should have within himself that degree of knowl- 
edge necessary to distinguish the former from the 
latter, and without this knowledge the most lamen- 
table mistakes are sure to be made, This is espe- 
cially the case in our larger cities, and more 
especially still is it the case with persons who, from 
a distance, apply to these cities for aid Take for 
example the City of New York: it may truly be 
said that the profession there numbers among its 
members both talent and skill equal to any in the 
world, and yet how few, when in search of that 
very talent and. skill, succeed in securing them ! 
The unbounded audacity of the arrogant and igno- 
rant pretender always stands prominently forth, 
too often overshadowing the genu’ne merit which. 
disgusted with the general ignorance, remains 
within its more congenial spheres. ‘Thus the for- 
mer reaps a rich reward from the general pub- 
lic, who receive in return the limited benefits which 
brazen assurance always gives; and thus, too, from 
the licensed quack spring forth a multitude of 
unlicensed,ones to prey upon the prevalent igno- 
trance. :#No matter how manifest their absolute stu- 
pidity may be, an ignorance far beyond theirs is 
found in such prolific abundance that an almost 
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unlimited field is spread before them in which they 
may pursue their operations. 

For these evils there is but one remedy, and that 
consists in individual information : not that impos- 
sible information which would make every one 
fully acquainted with the minutest structure of the 
body, the innumerable ills to which it is the un- 
fortunate heir, and the almost unlimited number of 
remedies by which these ills may be effectually en- 
countered ; but a knowledge sufficiently extended 
to qualify each individual to secure the full benefits 
of the scientific skill possessed by the age in which 
he lives, and which is always to be commanded by 
those who can distinguish it. 


a 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DISEASES OF THE MALE GENERATIVE 
ORGANS. 


Tur diseases peculiar to the generative organs of 
the male are even more complicated than numerous, 
and in most cases the attention and treatment, in 
order to be efficient, should commence in their in 
cipient stages. 

HYDROCELE. 

This term is properly applicable to all tumors 
produced by water, but has been generally confined 
to those which are peculiar to the membranes of 
the scrotum, or to the coats of the testes and their 
vessels. It is commonly, though incorrectly, known 
as dropsy of the testicles, and is also often called a 
swelled or watery testicle. The affection is not in 
the testis itself, but in the membranes of the scro- 
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tum, or the coats of the testis and its vessels. Hy- 
drocele is distinguished into three kinds, the first 
affecting the membranes of the scrotum, the second 
the coat of the testis known as the tunica viginalis, 
and the third the spermatic cord. 

First: When hydrocele has its seat in the mem- 
branes of the scrotum, it is common to, or extends 
over, the entire scrotum and all the cellular sub- 
stance which loosely invests both the testes. This 
variety of hydrocele is not strictly regarded as a 
disease peculiar to the scrotum, because it very 
rarely affects the scrotum only; but is rather 
looked uponas being asymptom of adisease in which 
the whole habit is most frequently more or less 
concerned. It is usually the attendant of the dis- 
ease affecting the general system known as dropsy, 
and more especially accompanies dropsy of the ab- 
domen, It is, however, said to be sometimes pro- 
duced by wearing a truss imperfectly arranged or 
improperly made, by wearing clothing which fit too 
tightly and thus occasion pressure of the scrotum 
and testes, and also by blows upon these parts. In 
hydrocele of the scrotal membranes, an impression 
made by the finger upon the part affected, will be 
retained for some time and present a white appear- 
ance, and as the disease advances the scrotum will 
become hard, the skin smooth, the penis enlarged, 
its prepuce expanded, and sometimes the skin will. 
inflame and slough, or separate and come off. ; 

aemedies and Treatment.—When hydrocele re- 
sults from general dropsy it can only be removed 
by removing its cause, to effect which will gener- 
ally baffle the skill of the best physician, and too 
frequently will be found impossible It may, 
therefore, be considered useless to give any reme- 
dies here, none being known as being in itself 
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specifically and effectually applicable. All pressure, 
however, should be removed from the parts, they 
should be frequently bathed with cold water, or 
with a solution of alum made by adding to a pint 
of water about one ounce of alum, and the supporter 
known as the suspensory bandage should be con- 
stantly worn. Fluids should be as little used as 
possible, and the bowels should be kept open. 
Second: When hydrocele is seated in the coats 
investing the testis and its vessels, it is usually 
called hudrocele tunica viginalis. It is then a 
local disease, very rarely affects the common mem- 
brane of the scrotum, generally attacks one side 
only, and is frequently found in persons who are 
free from all other diseases. ‘This disease is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a morbid accumluation of the water, 
separated on the internal suriace of the tunica 
viginalis, to meisten or lubricate the testis.’ From 
its first appearance, it seldom disappears or dimin- 
ishes, but generally continues to increase, sometimes 
rapidly, at others more slowly. ‘The swelling is 
generally first perceived at the lower part of the 
scrotum, on one side only, from which point it 
gradually progresses upwards. Sometimes the af- 
fection may be on both sides, so that the two sides 
of the scrotum will exhibit the swelling, but even 
then each side will be found so distinct from the 
other that this disease can readily be distinguished 
from others. In some cases the swelling grows to 
a painful degree of distention in a few months: in 
others it continues many years with little distur- 
bance. It frequently rises up from the bottom of 
the scrotum as high as the abdomen, and in certain 
stages the tumor formed by it will resemble, and 
has been compared to, an egg or pear. At first the 
tumor may bs {ek to be quit? soft and flustuating 
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er undulating—that is, the water can — felt to 
move or shift its place when the tumor is pressed 
by the finger. Asit enlarges it becomes more tense, 
ceases to be undulating, assumes a more oblong 
shape, and is sometimes transparent; so that if a 
candle be held on the opposite side, a degree of light 
is perceived through the whole tumor. Its undu- 
lating characteristic is, however, its most distin- 
guishing feature, and by this mark it can always 
be recognized from other diseases which could 
possibly be mistaken for it. Cases have been known 
in which the quantity of water accumulated wag 
very remarkable From the great historian, Grn- 
BON, six quarts were removed When the accu- 
mulation of the water becomes much enlarged, the 
penis is drawn up, appears diminished in size, and 
its erection is attended by great pain; while the 
spermatic cord is drawn downwards, and also be- 
comes more susceptible to pain In most cases, 
however, but little suffering attends this disease, 
the inconveniences experienced mostly resulting 
from the enlargement and weight of the parts. 
From the fact that itis not attended by any suffering 
or unpleasant sensations in the beginning, its com- 
mencement generally remains unnoticed, and its 
existence is only discovered after it has made some 
degree of progress. Among the causes assigned as 
producing it are, a peculiarity in the constitution 
of the patient having a tendency that way ; blows, 
or injuries to the testis ; pressure from riding on 
horse-back with hard and badly designed saddles ; 
and improperly constructed trusses. 

Remedies and .Treatment.—Pursue the sam¢ 
course previously recommended for hydrocele of 
the scrotal membrane. If this does not reduce the 
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swelling, the lotion made as follows has been highly 
recommended : 

Add one ounce of powdered Peruvian bark to one pint 
of boiling water, and boil for ten minutes. When cold, 
add half a pint of spirits of camphor. Use asa lotion, 
and apply it for about ten minutes every night after 
removing the suspensory bandage, and for about the 
same time every morning before putting on the bandage. 

A lotion made as follows has also been found 
useful : 

Sugar of lead, one ounce; laudanum, one drachm, or a 
teaspoonful; water, one pint. Use as a lotion, and ap- 
ply night and morning. 

Tn cases of this kind, however, it often becomes 
necessary to have recourse to the surgeon, and sub- 
mit tothe performance of an operation. This is 
generally of a very simple character, although re- 
quiring some skill and great care on the part of the 
operator. It consists in puncturing the scrotum, 
and thus providing an escape for the water, and is 
sometimes followed by an injection, through the 
puncture thus made, of some astringent fluid. 

.Third: Hyarocele of the spermatic cord may 
manifest itself in two different ways, the jirst of 
which corresponds with the hydrocele affecting the 
membranes of the scrotum, the only difference be- 
tween the two being that of location. It is very 
rare, and is supposed to be caused by the same in- 
fluences that produce hydrocele of the scrotum. 
When it is not connected with dropsy in other parts, 
it is attended with a colorless tumor in the course of 
the spermatic cord, is soft and inelastic to the 
touch, and does not fluctuate. In an erect position 
of the body it is of an oblong figure, while in a re- 
cumbent position it is flatter and somewhat round. 
Generally it is no longer than the part of the cord 
which lies 1m the groin, though sometimes it extends 
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as far as the testis, and even stretches the scrotum 
to anuncommon size. By pressure a great part of 
the swelling can always be made to recede into the 
abdomen ; but it instantly returus to its former 
situation upon the pressure being withdrawn. 

Remedies and Treatment.—Wien the disease ig 
occasioned by dropsy in other parts, the latter must 
be removed before a cure can be effected. Astrin- 
gent lotions are the means employed in this disease, 
and the bandage is regularly worn. Relief can also 
be afforded by the performance of an operation 
which will permit the water to escape, but this is 
always attended by some danger. 

The second way in which hydrocele may affect the 
spermatic cord is known as hydrocele cystata, or 
encysted hydrocele of the spermatic cord. The 
term encysted is applied to tumors which consist 
of a fluid or other matter enclosed in a sac or cyst. 
Of these sacs there may be one or more occupying 
different places of the cord. The sac or tumor is 
usually somewhat egg shaped, and may be felt 
below or behind the testis, or in that part of the 
eord between the testis and the groin. When ex- 
isting immediately at the testis it does not envelope 
it but is distinct from it, so that both the tumor 
and the testis can be readily felt, while in hydro- 
eele of the tunica viginalis, when large, the testis 
cannot be discovered. The tumor is firm, with but 
ttle perceptible fluctuation when pressed, and when 
near the ring may be pressed into the abdomen, 
fom which it returns to its former position, how- 
yer, a8 soon as the pressureis withdrawn. 

_Remedies and Treatment.—Use the lotious pre- 
jiously recommended, night and mornin:*,and keep 
the bowels open. In this way the diseas. may be 
Eept from growing worse, if not cured. If an oper- 
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ation becomes necessary it should be skillfully per- 
formed, and only submitted to if unavoidable. In 
such operations the sac is punctured in certain 
cases and the water let out, in others the tumor is 
cut out entirely, and in others it is simply lanced 
and aseton inserted. This disease is often mani- 
fested in children, for whom the following lotion has 
been found very beneficial in dispersing the water : 
Take of hydrochlorate of ammonia, one ounce ; of dis- 
tilled vinegar, four ounces; and of water, six ounces. 
Mix, and apply as a lotion two or three times a day. 
Adults will also find a lotion made of the same propor- 
tions of hydrochlorate of ammonia and distilled vinegar, 
and three ounces of water, very useful. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE TESTIS, 


This disease is called orchitis, and also hernia hu- 
moralis. Inflammation of the testes, in its com- 
mencement, is usually accompanied by slight sore- 
ness, pain, and swelling. The first appearance of 
the swelling is generally a soft and pulpy fullness 
of the body of the testis, which is tender to the 
touch; this increases to a hard swelling accom- 
panied with considerable heat and pain. The epidi- 
dymis, towards the lower end of the testis, is gener- 
ally the hardest part, but the swelling often 
pervades over its whole extent. The spermatic 
cord, and especially the vas deferens, are often 
thickened and become sore to the touch. The sper- 
matic veins sometimes become varicose. The scro- 
tum, in consequence of the swelling, becomes 
smooth and red, and often extremely sensitive to 
the touch. Occasionally very severe pains are felt 
in the loins and limbs, with a sense of weakness in 
them and in the pelvis. Colicky pains, uneasiness 
in the stomach and bowels, fiatulency, sickness 
and even vomiting, are also frequently experienced. 
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Pains, however, do not always attend it, not even 
in every severe case, The epididymis is the part 
first attacked, and sometimes it remains confined to 
this part, but usually the whole testis is swelled. 

The causes which produce this disease may be 
constitutional, and it may arise very slowly; it may 
also arise from blows, strains, or other injuries re- 
ceived by the parts ; the affection known as the 
mumps, which is not exclusively confined to chil- 
dren as is sometimes supposed, may likewise pro- 
duceit; but it is most frequently a symptom attend- 
ing gonorrhea, generally following asudden check 
of the discharge in that disease. In such cases, how- 
ever, it issympathetic, not venereal, and is generally 
the result of irritation of the urethra occasioned by 
the use of injections. It is apt to follow from every 
kind of irritation of the urethra, whether produced 
by stricture, injections, or bougies. When thus oc- 
casioned, the swelling and inflammation generally 
appear suddenly,and frequently assuddenly disap- 
pear, or go from one testis to the other. The epi- 
didymis remains swelled, however, even for a con- 
siderable time afterwards. 

The dangers attending inflammation of the testes 
are the possibility of its being followed by hydro- 
cele, the effects of which have been described ; by 
abcesses, which will result in a wasting away of the 
testes ; or by the partial or total loss of sexual 
power. Thislastis the result of injuries occasioned, 
by the disease, to the delicate structure of the testes, 
in consequence of which they lose their powers of 
secreting the semen, or by such an injury to the 
yas deferens as will preclude the passage of the 
seminal fluid through it. . There is also danger of 
subsequent attacks of inflammation after’ the testes 
haye been once attacked in this way, and therefore 
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the greatest care should be observed to guard 
against them, there being a strong probability that 
each succeeding attack will exceed the preceding 
ones in severity. 

Cases occur in which inflammation of the testes 
becomes chronic, very much resembling rheuma- 
tism in the manner in which it comes and goes 
at uncertain intervals—generally after exposure, or 
after changes in the weather. In fact, when it as- 
sumes this form it is often called rheumatism of the 
testis, and treated in the same manner as that dis- 
ease is treated when affecting other parts of the 
body. 

Remedies and Treatment.—Perfect rest is first 
enjoined, the patient lying upon his back and the 
suspensory bandage or a truss being employed to 
support the scrotum; all stimulating food or drinks, 
and all mental or emotional excitements, must be 
avoided; the bowels must be freely opened and then 
kept open by mild cathartics; and cold lotions must 
be abundantly applied. A lotion made as follows 
is much in use: 


Take of alcohol, half a pint; water, half a pint; and 
of laudanum, one large spoonful. Mix, and apply fre- 
quently. It should be used eold, but when the patient 
suffers much the pain may be alleviated by applying it 
very warm, or by using ordinary poultices, made of bread 
or linseed, applied warm. 


To procure relief from suffering, however, it 
Sccnetimes becomes necessary to apply leeches to, 
or extract blood from, the Scrotum, and even to ad- 
minister anodynes internally. After the ‘nflamma- 
tion has subsided, any tendency to induration or 
hardening of the testes should be promptly checked, 
lest it becomes permanent. Yor this purpose fre- 
auent poulticing and bathing with hot water may 
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iak 

jent ; if not, the camphorated mereurta 
era be used by rubbing it upon the od 
Sometimes infants ae oe ee z a 

even shortly after birth, but 

ae fomentations or lotions will gener 
ally prove effective. In children it also = 3 
from the mumps, to which they are more par aoe 
larly subject than adults, but it generally Segoe 
with the disappearance of its cause. — The ne 3 
a swelling on the cheek and under jaw, exten ine 

over the neck, from inflammation of the paroti 
and other salivary glands, rendering elon 
or even breathing, sometimes difficult. It See y 
declines on the fourth day. Tt is also ah a bs: 
being epidemic and contagious. It is au day ore 
translated or shifted from its original seat to : 
mamms, in remales, and to the testes, In ae 
and in some instances, repelled from these Me a 
has affected the brain, and proved fatal, When i 
affects the testes the bowels should be kept oper 
and the patient confined to unstimulating oe iS 
Hot fomentations should be freely used, and Hk 
will generally be found sufficient. Cold 28 ers 
tions are not recommended, because pee ee 
tendency to drive the disease to the beri 
therefore, when lotions are employed they s ee 

be used at a temperature neither too warm nor 


eold. é 
; SARCOCELE, OR SWELLED TESTIS. 


This is a disease of the body, or Ee of oe 
testis, and consists, in general, in such an a! ee apn 
in its structure as produces a resemblance to a “ 
eshy substance, instead of that fine, ot ae 
texture, of which it is, in a healthy State, ee 
posed. This disease is also called hernia carnosa.. 


s 
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and is distinguished into so many kinds that it i 

said ‘‘ there is hardly any disease affecting the h oa 
man body, which is subject to more variet; dish 
this is, both with regard to its first faaieerce a 
pearance, and the changes which it may under; a 
Every kind of sarcocele, however, consists te 

rily in an enlargement, induration or faneaeae 
and obstruction of the vascular part of the aa 
Sometimes the substance of the testis simp] ie 
comes enlarged and hardens, but has a Derentig 
smooth and even surface, is free from pain, or n Hs 
very nor frequently painful, has no appearance if 
fluid in its tunica viginalis, produces no incove i 

ence except such as may be occasioned by its aa 
weight, and remains in this condition for a jos 


time, or the disease may ey i 
1 ay even disappear enti 
At other times, after the Seartnace the dance 
in a mild form, the testis suddenly becomes unequal 
*] 


or knotty, and acute pains dart up to i 

back. ‘Then, again, the disease will Aare a 
through all the membranes that envelop the ae, 
and either produce a large, foul, stinking a 
rapidly spreading ulcer, with hard edges or b. en 
forth in a painful, oozing ulcer, subject to fre ae 
hemorrhage. Sometimes the testis tee nd 
hardens, and at the same time there may be a ie 
perceptible accumulation of fluid in the tutes 
viginalis; while at others there is no fluid at all in 
this coat, but the body of the testis itself is forihied 
into cells containing a turbid kind of water or fretid 
matter. Tn some instances the disease is m eh 
10cal or confined to the testis, the patient ae x 
etherwise a healthful appearance, while at aes 
the countenance appears leaden or pallid, the 
stomach becomes affected with indigestion a 
nausea, colicky pains are felt, and sudden purgings 
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take place. It also remains fixed in the testis 
sometimes, or will exist there for a cansiderable 
period before advancing upwards, and in other 
cases it will very speedily and totally spoil the tes- 
tis, and then seize upon and almost as speedily ruin 
the spermatic cord. 

The causes which tend to produce the various 
kinds of sarcocele, or swelled testis, are not defined 
nor comprehended, and, therefore, they are sup- 
posed to be due to a peculiar or predisposing con- 
stitutional habit. Cancerous and scrofulous affec- 
tions often produce it, but then it also occurs where 
these affections cannot be traced. Some of its milder 
forms are regarded as resulting from external in- 
juries to the parts; but however it may be pro- 
duced, it is a most dangerous disease, and can only 
be checked, if at all, by prompt attention to the 
first stages of its existence. These, unfortunately, 
are too often neglected, so that its final result most 
frequently proves fatal. 

Remedies and Treatment.—tIn the first stages of 
the disease efforts may be made to disperse the 
swelling by the application of leeches, lotions, and 
mercurial ointment. Internally, preparations of 
mercury and iodine have been found useful. Where 
the swelling is of the simpler kind, proper efforts 
made in the beginning may arrest its progress and 
result in a cure, but where such efforts fail to make 

a speedy impression upon it, the only course left is 
to remove the testis affected. This should be re- 
sorted to at a stage of the disease sufficiently early 
to be of use. If too long delayed, it may extend to 
other parts and prove fatal in spite of every effort— 
a result which, unfortunately, too often attends it. 


SPERMATOCELE. _ 
This disease is a swelling of the testis or epididymis 
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resulting from an accumulation of semen, and is 
not of very frequent occurrence. The swelling of 
the testis is accompanied by a sensation of fullness, 
by aching pain extending to the loins, but the heat 
which attends it does not partake of the nature of 
an inflammation. Falling or twisting of the sper- 
matic cord, derangements of the vas deferens which 
obstruct the passage of the semen, swellings of the 
prostate gland resulting in pressure upon the 
ejaculatory ducts, and obstructions of the urethra, 
are assigned as causes producing spermatocele. 
Some authors have also supposed that it may result 
from continued continence, but of this there is no 
authentic proof, and there seems to be but little 
reason for the supposition. It is most likely an 
error Of the consequences enumerated as some- 
times resulting from the continuance of the disease, 
hydrocele, inflammation of the testes, injuries to the 
seminiferous tubes and vas deferens, and impo- 
tence are the most prominent. 

Remedies and Treatment.—Simple and unstimu- 
lating diet and cold water as a drink should be the 
regimen observed, healthful exercise should be 
daily and persistently taken, and all mental excite- 
ments tending to augment thedisease avoided. The 
regular pursuit of some active occupation or em- 
ployment, affording sufficient exercise for the mind 
and body, will prove effectively beneficial. When 
the disease results from any special or serious ob- 
struction this must be removed, after which mild 
purgatives, cold lotions, and sometimes leeches or 
bleeding may be employed. 


NEURALGIA OF THE TESTIS. 


From neuralgia, so common to other parts of 
the body, the testes are not exempt, although they 
- are not very frequently affected by it. It is pecu-, 
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fiarly a nervous affection, and is sometimes very 
difficult to cure, although a cure may nearly al- 
ways be effected. It manifests itself principally by 
a tenacious pain, which usually comes on periodi- 
cally, and each time it returns continues for a 
longer or shorter period. ‘The intervals of time be- 
tween its returns or renewals may be short or long— 
may consist of an hour or of days; and a similar 
variation may mark the time of its duration—some- 
times continuing but for minutes and at others for 
days. The pain, also, may be more or less acute, 
being sometimes attended by nausea of the stomach 
and vomiting, cold perspirations, often causing the 
sufferer to give vent to shrieks or groans, and even 
producing fits of fainting. This pain frequently so 
affects the cremaster muscle that the testes are 
closely drawn up to the groin, No marked effects 
or traces, however, are produced upon the testes, 
and when examined they usually appear in a natu- 
yal condition of health, except when the disease has 
been of long continuance or very severe, In which 
ease swelling and inflammation have been observed. 

Remedies and Treatment.—As the disease may 
be caused by affections in other parts of the body, 
these should be ascertained and removed. Medi- 
cines taken internally must be regulated by the con- 


dition of the patient. The external applications — 


employed are ice water and cold lotions in some 
cases; warm fomentations in others. Blisters, 
plasters, and ointments, made of various ingredi- 
ents, are also often used. Steaming the parts affected 
generally produces immediate relief. As a means 
of benumbing the parts, the tincture of aconite is 
sometimes applied to the scrotum with a sponge. 
Cases have also been known so confirmed, produc- 
ing such severi. of suffering, and so serious'y 


a 
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affecting the health of the individual, that the re- 
moval of the testis was resorted to. If properly 
and skillfully managed however, these. neuralgic 
affections can generally be speedily removed. 


IRRITATION OF THE TESTIS. 


A peculiar irritable sensation, which cannot be 
designated as painful, although pain may occasion- 
ally be experienced, sometimes attacks one or both 
of the testes, and becomes a source of great and 
constant annoyance, The organ becomes so singu- 
larly sensitive that even the ordinary contact of 
the clothes worn is attended by an inconvenience 
almost amounting to absolutesuffering. The affec- 
tion is usually confined to the testis, but sometimes 
it extends up the spermatic cord, and thus compli- 
cates the source of annoyance. Its effects are gen- 
erally more productive of evil in consequence of 
the impressions made upon the mind than other- 
wise hurtful; and as it usually remains, unless the 
proper means are taken to remove it, for a consider- 
able period of time, these mental impressions, 
principally consisting of indefinite fears and appre- 
hensions, of themselves become a source of torture. 
The disease is attributed to constitutional causes, to 
dyspepsia, and to habits or practices calculated ta 
derange the genital organs. 

Remedies and Treatment —The causes by wnich 
the disease is occasioned must first be ascertained. 
and by the removal of these a cure will speedily 
follow. If they are of a constitutional or nervous 
character, they must be removed by the remedies 
indicated by each individual case; and if they result 
from any special habit or practice, this must be 
abandoned. Repeatedly bathing” the parts with 
cold water will often be found an eSsient remedy. 
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The use of the suspensory bandage will generally 
be found serviceable, and in some of the more ob- 
stinate cases the belladonna ointment applied to the 
scrotum will prove very beneficial. 


OSSIFICATION. 


Rare cases have occurred in which a change was 
produced in the testes by which they were ossified, 
or conyerted into a species of bone. How this was 
caused or effected, remains unknown. Of the pro- 
cess and progress of ossification we simply know 
that it apparently commences at a specific point 
and may sometimes be felt as a hard spot on the 
body of the testis, and then gradually advances 
until the whole organ is converted into a similar 
condition of hardness. No means of arresting or 
curing the disease are known, but in all cases where 
any hard substance is first fel upon the body of 
the testis, warm fomentations are recommended te 
be speedily applied. 

WASTING AWAY OF THE TESTIS. 


The different diseases to which the testes are sub- 
ject often give rise to what is called a wasting of 
these organs. The same result is, however, also 
produced by other causes, and of those regarded 
as capable or likely to produce it, may be enumer- 
ated frequent and moderate pressure, or bruises 
and suddenly severe pressure, of the testes ; dis- 
eases of a nervous type affecting parts of the body 
contiguous to the genital organs, and especially 
paralysis ; certain injuries to the spine; any ob- 
struction to the free circulation or supply of blood 
to the testes, occasioned either by the smallness and 
inefficency of, or by injuries to, the spermatic ar- 
teries ; excessive indulgence i= venery; masturba- 
Gon; continued mental anxu.wy; severe wounds te 
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J 
plaint is sometimes found in old men, in which the 
scrotum assumes a brown color, and often becomes 
also thick, scaly, and wrinkled. : The itching ex- 
tends to the skin covering the penis, more especially 
along the course of the ae and has little 
ite, either by day or night. se 

es pnd Dr eiguent iti probabilities are 
that this complaint is often the result of uncleanli- 
ness, and therefore an appropriate remedy will be 
found in soap and water, and an excellent treat- 
ment in their application te the parts affected. If 
these are used as preventives, many cases of the 
complaint will certainly be avoided, although ue 
forms of it may not be absolutely prevented. i oe 
the disease is established, resort may be had to 
cooling lotions and repeated washings with warm 
water and soap. The application of pulpeus be 
citrine ointment, or of some of the preparations 
mercury, has often proved beneficial. a was 
made as follows is nearly always applicable : 

Re ic acid (liquid form), one drachm, or a 
Pee root earn pint. Or, one oa ah ae 
and one hundred parts of water. Mix, and use cous. 

sh or lotion. If too weak, take one part of acid to 
Bee as +s of water. If made of proper strength or 
ae Bas this wash will be found very serviceable, and 
ibe neque applicable in almost all affections of the 
skin. 2 
The condition of the stomach and bowels must 
determine the propriety of using internal ee 
When indigestion exists it should be tanks se 
the proper remedies, and when costiveness or habi- 
tual constipation accompanies the Se AG ca- 
thartics, laxatives, and alteratives shoul : e em- 
ployed. The diet should be of a simple an : mets 
ishing, but not of a stimulating kind ; the clothing 
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around the parts should not be too warm, nor sa 
tight as to cause chafing ; and all rubbing or irri- 
tation of the affected parts should be carefully 
avoided. 

ELEPHANTIASIS. 


This is the name given to a peculiar affection 
which attacks different parts of the body, but prin- 
cipally the legs. In consequence of the skin 
becoming thick, rough, and scaly, and of the 
affected parts growing to such a monstrous size, 
nothing short of the elephant was deemed fit to 
supply a means of comparison, and hence its name. 
Itseems to be mainly confined to certain sections of 
the world, being most frequently met with in the 
East and West Indies, in Africa, Egypt, and Greece. 
The disease sometimes becomes fixed in the scrotum, 
resulting in a tumor which grows to an incredible 
size, hanging down even as low as the ankles, 
Cases are reported in which such tumors, after they 
had been cut out, were found to exceed forty, fifty, 
and sixty pounds in weight, and it is even said that 
they have been known to grow to the weight of one 

and two hundred pounds. But few cases have oc- 
curred in the United States, although several, con- 
fined to black men, have been Operated upon, in 
which the tumors weighed over fifty and sixty 
pounds. It is regarded as being simply a local 
affection, the general health of the body being not 
frequently affected by it, and the only remedy con- 
sists in the removal of the tumor by a surgical 
operation. 

HAMATOCELE. 


This is a swelling of the scrotum, or spermatic 
cord, proceeding from or caused by blood, and is of 
very rare eccurrence. In some cases the klood 18 
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confined within the tunica viginalis: these cases 
generally result from a surgical operation for hy- 
drocele in which, in making the puncture to let out 
the water, a blood vessel sufficiently large happens 
to be wounded, and the blood flowing from it pro- 
duces the hzematocele. in other cases the blood 
proceeds from the vessels of the glandular part of 
the testis, and is contained within the tunica albu- 
ginea. In others, still, the blood is contained 
within the common cellular membrane investing 
the spermatic vessels, and proceeds from a rupture 
of a branch of the spermatic vein. Blows, sprains, 
ox other causes and injuries producing an effusion 
oi; blood, are also capable of occasioning hema 
tocele. 

Remedies and Treatment.—Rest and quiet for a 
short time, with the application of fomentations of 
hops, the use of mild laxatives, and the support of 
the scrotum by a bandage, will generally be suffi- 
cient. If accompanied by inflammation, cold lotions, 
leeches, or the applications commonly used for its 
reduction, should be employed. If the accumula 
tion of blood enlarges tle scrotum too much, the 
latter must be punctured to permit of the escape of 
the fluid. When the source from which the blood 
proceeds can be ascertained, its flow can usually be 
at once arrested by compression. 


VARICOCELE. 


This is an affection of the veins of the spermatic 
sord, or of those of the scrotum, and is therefore 
algo called a swelling of the veins of these parts. 
When it affects the former it is distinguished as 
varicocele of the spermatic cord, or more common- 
ly as circocele: when it attacks the latter it 1s 
designated as scrotal varicocele. 
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Circocele is defined as a morbid or varicose dis- 
tention and enlargement of the spermatic veins. 
The causes producing it are said to be hard run- 
ning, jumping, lifting, pressure from riding or 
from wearing improperly made trusses. ~sasturba- 
tion, excessive indulgence, and disease. peculiar te 
the genital organs. The appearance of the sper- 
matic cord, in this disease, has been compared to & 
collection of earthworms, because the hard vermi- 
form vessels may be felt in the course of the cord, 
and especially at the side of the testis. It is most 
frequently confined to that partof the cord which is 
below the opening in the abdominal tendon, and 
the vessels generally become rather larger as they 
approach the testes, on one side of which they ap- 
pear, when felt, like a firm, knotty tumor, or like 
a roll of knotted cords The swelling enlarges by 
eoughing or straining and subsides by lying dowa, 
or by applying cold water to the scrotum. It is 
also usually not as great in the morning as in the 
evening. The disease gives rise to a sensation of 
weight in the parts, a feeling of uneasiness, as it is 
called, and sometimes a kind of pain may be felt in 
the back or loins, and weakness experienced in the 
thighs. This pain generally passes away upon sus- 
pending the scrotum with the suspensory bandage. 
The most serious effect attending this disease is the 
wasting of the testes which now and then follows. 
Circocele is sometimes mistaken for omental hernia, 
or rupture of the omentum into the scrotum, but 
can readily be distinguished by the following pro- 
cess. let the patient lie down, then gradually press 
the swelling into the abdomen, and then place the 
fingers firmly upon the upper part of the abdomi- 
nal ring, and desire the patient to rise—if the dis- 
ease be a hernia or reture the swelling or tumor 
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tannot reappear so long as the pressure is con- 
tinued at the ring, but if it be a circocele the swell- 
ing returns almost immediately. 

Scrotal varicocele manifests itself by the appear- 
ance ot livid and tumid veins, or swelling of the 
veins, on itn > scrotum. It mostly arises from debili- 
tating diseases, excessive walking, running, jump- 
ing, wearing of trusses, and the like, producing at 
first a slight uneasiness in the part, which, if not 
remedied, continues advancing towards the loins. 

Remedies and Treatment.—In scrotal varicocele 
there is generally not much required beyond rest, 
the use of cold astringent lotions, and the wearing 
of the suspensory bandage. In varicocele of the 
spermatic cord, or circocele, the same remedies are 
applied, and if the suspensory bandage be used in 
time, lotions and purgatives generally prove very 
efficient. The wearing of the bandage alone will 
often totally arrest its progress in its incipient 
stages. Ifthe disease be permitted to proceed un- 
checked it becomes difficult to cure, and the wasting 
of the testes is an almost certain result. Some 
severe cases have been treated by cutting away a 
piece of the scrotum and drawing the parts together, 
thus rendering it smaller and causing it to press the 

_ testes closer to the abdomen. This operation, how- 
ever, has not much to recommend it. Another 
eperation is sometimes resorted to, which consists 
in severing the veins, or tying them, or removing a 
part of them; but this destroys the testis and is, 
therefore, almost wholly impracticable. 


FALLING OF THE SPERMATIC CORD. 


The nature of this affection is fully indicated by 
its title, and consists of such a relaxation of the 


eord in its attachments that it descends into the 
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scrotum. This relaxation may be caused by strain- 
ing, by standing long upon the feet, by long con- 
tinued fatiguing exertion, by masturbation, and by 
sexual excesses, and wyhen it exists any of these 
causes will serve to increase it and make it worse. 
It may also be produced by general debility and 
by some of the diseases incident to the genital or- 
gans. It is manifested in the scrotum by a@ sensa~ 
tion of heaviness, by an uneasy feeling in the testis, 
and by dull pains extending to the groin The 
cord may be félt by the fingers either immediately 
on the top of one or both testes, where it seems to lie 
in an irregular heap or tumor, or it may be felt 
extending down the inner side of oneor of both the 
testes. This is especially the case in the evening, 
at which time it is more prominent than in the 
morning. When lying down it recedes partly or 
totally into the abdomen, into which it may also be 
pressed at any time by the fingers by working 1t up 
gradually. The effects that may be produced by 
this affection, unless remedied, are hydrocele, or 
inflammation, or the cord may grow to some part 
or organ and become so permanently attached that 
its adhesion cannot be severed, The pressure upon 
the testis may also provoke other complications. 
Remedies and Treatment.—The most essential 
appliance in the treatment of this affection is the 
suspensory bandage,* which should be regularly 
and daily worn. Any of the causes known as pro- 
ducing it must be avoided or abandoned. Care 
should be taken not to have the parts too warmly 
elad. If constipation exists, it should be remedied 


* Notz.—In the use of the suspensory bandage it is a 
rule, to be always observed, not to remove the bandage 
before having retired to bed, and to put it on again bee 
fore rising from hed i in the morning. 
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by the use of food calculated to maintain a proper 
condition of the bowels. These things being at- 
tended to, nothing more will probably be needed 
beyond the persistent and continued application, at 
least twice a day, night and morning, and as often 
during the daytime as may be convenient, of cold 
astringent washes to the scrotum, perineum, and 
groins. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE VASA DEFERENTIA. 


These small tubes are subject-to certain affections 
by which the proper performance of their functions 
is impeded or arrested. It sometimes happens that 
they become partially or entirely closed or ob- 
structed, which interferes with or totally arrests the 
passage of the seminal fluid from the testes. This 
obstruction may be produced by inflammation, by 
blows over the groin, or it may be the result of 
other diseases in consequence of the inflammation 
occasioned by them extending to the tubes. Thisis 
very apt to be the case with diseases seriously af- 
fecting the testes. Pressure of any kind upon the 
spermatic cord may also produce temporary ob- 
struction, and this is sometimes the case where truss- 
es are improperly made or adjusted. Where the 
tubes are totally obstructed, sterility is a necessary 
result, and it is also apt to be the indirect cause of 
spermatocele, or of inflammation of the testes, in 
consequence of there being no means of escape for 
the accumulating seminal fluid secreted by these 
organs. 

Relaxation and an enlargement of the tubes may 
also take place from different causes, tumors may 
grow in them, and they are likewise subject tosome 
other affections, all of which largely interfere with 
or prevent the performanee of their functions. 
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Remedies and Treatment—tThe difficulties in 
which the vasa deferentia may become involved, 
wi always be incomprehensible to the inexperi- 
enced, and often obscure to even the skillful practi- 
tioner. Successful treatment, therefore, sometimes 
becomes difficult, and all that can be done, outside of 
the surgeon, is the application of simple remedies, 
Where the difficulty arises from pressure, this must. 
be removed; where it is simply due to inflamma- 
tion, this must be reduced in the ordinary Ways 3 
where the tubes are relaxed, astringent lotions 
must be resorted to; and in all cases the causes 
which are supposed to occasion the difficulty must 
be carefully ayoided. 

PHYMOSIS. 


imes the prepuce extends over the glans 
=H me is sa Por aneaged or straightened at 
jts extremity that it cannot be moved back. This 
is called phymosis, and always gives rise to more or 
Jess annoyance, and generally produces disease 
and suffering. In children the prepuce 1s natu- 
rally very long, and also apt to contract at its A 
tremity, which often occasions a lodgment : a 
small quantity of urine between it and the g ae 
and this, growing corrosive, produces irritation an 
inflammation: the result is, a still further con 
tion, confining the urine still more, and then the 
whole inside of the prepuce excoriates and SuDDs 
rates, while its end grows thick and swe f 
and finally becomes callous, or so straight ane 
contracted that even a probe is introduced wit 
difficulty. In the like manner grown persons ny 
be affected by a phymosis, but more freanenyy e 
difficulties arise from other causes, which are t! a 
defined: ‘* The sebaceous glands, situated in the 
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prepuce, round xae corona, secrete 

ee MS Eee Bochco 

: e skin that covers the glan irri 
tion extending to the itera none oe ae 
prepuce, they both become inflamed, and matter is 
generated, which cannot he discharged beca’ a 
eee = ae and the orifice of the DRE 

mtracted. e find also some grow ? 
though they never uncoyered the ale nae be 
subject to phymosis from a venereal cause In son 
it is owing to gonorrhea, where the matter lodged 
between the prepuce and the glans occasioned th 
same excoriations as the discharge from the Soe 
ceous glands. In others, it proceeds from venereal 
chancres on the prepuce, the glans, or the frenum: 
which producing an inflammation either on the pre. 
puce or glans, or both, the extremity of the foreskin 
contracts, and prevents the discharge of the mate 
pe ae in a very little time, are greatly tume- 
eee oe ee & gangrene comes on in lesg 
Remedies and Treatment.—In 
phymosis the difficulty can very sen oy ie 
died by the surgeon, and in ordimary cases the 
operation is quite simple—the instrument bei 
earefully introduced under the skin and the cone 
tracted end of the prepuce enlarged by a slight ohe: 
Sometimes actual circumcision, by cutting off the 
foreskin, becomes necessary. Ordinary aesaie 
of the wound is generally sufficient. Where the 
phymosis is complicated by inflammation, the ore 
cise of some judgment is required with ‘regard to 
performing the operation, and where any venereal 
ae one it is generally unsafe to perform it 
7 ‘3 

ae oe < es resorted to when rendered abso- 
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PARAPHYMOSIS. 


This term.» mtended to indicate a condition of 
the prepuce in which itis retracted, or drawn back, 
and forms a sort of ligature behind the corona glan- 
dis, so that it cannot be moved forward again over 
the glans. The skin rises in a tumor like manner 
over the corona or cervix, forms several rings 
around the part, and produces a compression as if 
acord had been tightly drawn around the organ. 
The causes which may produce paraphymosis are 
thus defined: First.—‘‘It may proceed from im- 
prudence in persons, who, having the end of the 
prepuce too straight, cannot uncover the glans 
without pain, and when they have uncovered it, 
neglect to cover it again as soon as they ought ; 
and thus the contracted part of the prepuce forms 
a constriction behind the glans. Soon after, the 
glans and penis swell, and the prepuce, being con- 
sequently very much distended, is affected in the 
same manner; an inflammation seizes upon both, 
and swellings quickly appear upon the stricture 
formed by the prepuce, so that the whole may be 
liable to a gangrene, or eating away of the flesh, if 
not quickly relieved. Second.—It may proceed 
from venereal virus, such as chancres in the pre- 
puce, which, before they digest, are generally at- 
tended with inflammation, more or less consider- 
able. This inflammation is alone sufficient to ren- 
der the prepuce too straight for the size of the 
penis, in consequence of which a swelling may en- 
sue like that before mentioned.’ 

Remedies and Treatment.—When the difficulty 
arises from the first cause, the application of cold 
lotions or stramonium ointment may be suf- 
ficient to reduce the swelling. In all ordinary 
‘nflammations of the prepuce the stramonium 
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eintment will be found highly servicea S 
ficient. Sometimes bleeding é the ee & 
leeches may be desirable. The most effectual and 
permanent cure, however, is in a surgical opera- 
tion by which the prepuce is slightly cut so as to 
enlarge its end. ‘This is especially to be recom- 
mended in the case of children or young persons 
as paraphymosis is likely to lead to injurious prac- 
tices, or may result in consequences endangering 
the organ or the life of the youthful individual 
When the difficulty results from the second cause, 
the treatment must consist in removing that—with 
the removal of the cause the trouble will terminate. 


PRIAPISM. 


_ This disease is defined as an unnatural and con- 
tinual erection of the penis» This morbid state may 
come on suddenly or gradually, and is always 
entirely beyond the control of the individual. Itg 
appearance is often attended by headache and a 
peculiar sensation described as heaviness or an un- 
easy feeling in the testes. Although liable to mani- 
fest itself at all hours, in many instances it usually 
comes on shortly after retiring to bed at night, and 
“0 affects the nervous system as to preclude all rest 
or sleep during almost the entire night, thus ra~ 
pidly ‘mpairing the health of the sufferer The 
continuance of the paroxysm may be of shorter or 
longer duration, and even become almost constant. 
Cases are reported in which it continued for several 

: weeks, which were only relieved by the opening of 
veins in the organ, and which either terminated in 
impotence or narrowly escaped such a conclusion 
Priapism is too often regarded ag simply the result 
of badly regulated thoughts, the product of an evil 
ain’ Sut while this may sometimes fully account 
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for its existence, it is more frequently characterized 
by the absence of all lascivious thoughts, by a total 
lack of desire, and even by a degree of deficiency in 
sexual power, and may be truly regarded as the 
consequence of a peculiar inflammatory condition 
which will thus manifest itself in spite of all efforts 
of the mind to control it—in short, as the result 
of an actual and firmly seated disease. The causes 
operating to produce priapism are but imperfectly 
comprehended, but among those assigned as calcu- 
lated to originate it are spermatocele, which is more 
especially the case in young persons ; a diseased 
state of the brain, a moral affection peculiar to those 
more advanced in years ; gonorrhea and sperma- 
torrheea ; gravel and inflammation of the bladder; 
injections and the use of bougies, debauchery; 
continued sexual excitement; and the administra- 
tion of certain drugs. The effects resulting from it 
frequently exhibit themselves in headache, pains in 
the back, and soreness in the organ. Where the 
affection is of long continuance the general health 
becomes impaired toa great extent, and the more 
violent forms of the disease often result in impo- 
tence. 

Remedies and Treatment.—It is often supposed 
that marriage is indicated as a remedy for priapism, 
and where it is the result of spermatocele, or has 
not progressed to a point indicative of a chronic 
disease, such a union will in all probability be 
highly beneficial ; but where its origin is traceable 
to other causes, or where it has assumed a chronic 
form, dissatisfaction, difficulty, or misery is almost 
certain to follow marriageif entered into before the 
evil is corrected, In all cases it becomes desirable 
to discover the cause by which the difficulty is oc- 
easioned, and when discovered it should be imme- 
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diately removed. Nourishing but unstimulating 
diet, muscular exercise, frequently bathing with 
cold water, and keeping the mind firmly directed 
from the affection and intently fixed upon more en- 
tertaining subjects, will be found excellent adjuncts, 
if not in themselves sufficient, to effect a cure. As 
4, means of checking or arresting an attack of pria- 
pism, bathing or sitting in warm water, or steam- 
ing the parts, has been found effective. Sometimes 
the application of leeches to, or opening a vein in, 
the penis, is useful or rendered necessary. Another, 
and very efficient, if not infallible, means of obtain- 
ing relief, is in the administration of an emetic. 
For this purpose, tartar emetic is usually employed, 
and the sickness which precedes and attends its 
action nearly always has the effect of allaying the 

priapism. Sometimes a bandage has been used, 

which, being tightly wrapped around the organ 

when flaccid, prevented the blood from entering its 

cells, and sometimes the same end has been more 

effectually accomplished by the use of two grooved 

pieces of wood, which, haying been properly fitted, 

were securely fastened around the organ, thus se- 

curing any degree of compression desired. 


HYPOSPADIAS AND EPISPADIAS. 


Occasionally instances are met’ with where the 
urethra terminates before reaching the end of the 
glans penis, and opens either near the glans, on 
the under side, or at a point further back, and 
sometimes even near the body, or as far back as the 
perineum, thus giving rise to much annoyance in 
yoiding the urine, and rendering procreation dif- 
ficult or impossible. This condition is intended to 
be expressed by the term hypospadias. This state 
of the organ may be congenital, that is, it may 
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exist at birth, or it may be the result of venereal 
disease. 

In epispadias the opening of the urethra exists 
on the upper, instead of the under, side of the penis, 
and in some cases is near the glans, while in others 
it may even be near the pubis. Thiscondition very’ 
seldom occurs. 

Remedies and Treatment.—For these evils there 
is sometimes no remedy, and all that can be done is 
to use appliances by which the annoyances attend- 
ing them, in consequence of the unnatural direction 
given to the course of the urine, may be mitigated 
or lessened. In most case, however, the defect can 
be entirely removed by the skillful surgeon, which 
is accomplished by opening a passage, with the 
proper instrument, through the organ, and gra- 
dually healing the wound, keeping the passage 
from being closed by the aid of the catheter. Where 
any defects of this class exist in children, they can 
more generally be corrected than when subse- 
quently occasioned through disease. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE URETHRA. 


It sometimes happens that the canal of the ure- 
thrais so narrowed or contracted that the urine is 
passed through it with considerable difficulty, very 
slowly, and even with pain. This condition is 
mostly found in children or young persons, and is 
sometimes congenital; but in most case it naturally 
remedies itself with the growth of the person. 
Sometimes, however, it becomes desirable and ne- 
cessary to enlarge the passage, which can generally 
be done by the use of bougies. 

Then, again, a strange state of irritation may 
exist in the urethra, so that pain or smarting at- 
tends the passage of the urizs ¢hrough it. This 
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often seems to arise without any apparent cause, 
and may last but for a short time, or be morc or 
less constant, and occasion considerable suficring. 
Such difficulties may, to a large extent, be obviated 
by avoiding stimulating and constipating food, 
fermented drinks, coffee, and all excesses of any 
kind. Cold water will be found the best drink, and 
sometimes a little carbonate of soda taken in it 
every morning will act like a charm. The bark of 
the white poplar, or the bark of the root of the 
white walnut, often proves an effectual remedy. 

The verumontanum, the cutaneous eminence in 
the urethra before the neck of the bladder, around 
which the seminal ducts and the ducts of the pros- 
tate gland open, may also become irritated or in- 
flamed, and even enlarge, by swelling, to such an 
extent as to totally obstruct the passage of the 
urine. It is especially apt to become affected from 
disease of the prostate gland, in consequence of the 
sympathy existing between these parts It may 
also become irritated or inflamed from long reten- 
tion of the urine, or from the irritating quality of 
the urine itself, and be affected by various causes 
not always easily detected and often altogether 
beyond discovery. In these affections the means 
usually employed for reduction of inflammations 
are resorted to, and often with excellent effect. Ir- 
ritation of the verumontanum not unfrequently 
produces or is attended by the complaint known as 
incontinence of urine, an annoyance which can 
generally be obviated by administering a little car- 
bonate of soda upon rising in the morning, and 
drinking freely of gum-arabic water. 


STRICTURE. 
Of all urethral affections this is perhaps the 
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most common, and it may also be called the 
most serious, as it often leads to very deplorable, 
consequences and fearful suffering. By the term 
stricture is meant any diminution or morbid con- 
traction of any passage, tube, or duct of the body, 
and stricture of the urethra is simply a partial or 
total closing of the urethral canal. Sometimes, 
though rarely, a urethral stricture is congenital, 
being found to exist at the time of birth, but in 
most cases of this kind nature itself effects a cure as 
the child grows up, although it may occasionally 
become necessary to make use of bougies—a course 
of treatment, however, which should only be re- 
sorted to when clearly indicated by the necessity of 
the case. Stricture may also come on spontane- 
ously, or it may proceed from diseases of the pros- 
tate gland, or from necessary operations upon the 
penis, but in most instances where it exists it is the 
result of, and must be exclusively attributed to, 
some venereal affection. Strictures are generally 
divided into three kinds, known as spasmodic, in- 
flammatory, and permanent. 

the spasmodic stricture resembles a spasm or 
cramp, and is not attended by a permanent dimi- 
nution or closing of thecanal. It usually comes on 
spontaneously, being generally produced by ex- 
cesses or exposure, although it may also be other- 
wise occasioned, sometimes resulting from peculiar 
and irritable conditions of the body, and at others, 
even becoming periodical. Indulging to excess 1n 
eating and drinking, or exposure to damp or cold, 
and in some cases even very slight imprudences in 
these respects, may bring on a spasmodic stric- 
ture which may be more or less severe. The dis- 
tinguished English physician, Bropik, has thus 
both described this form of stricture and indicated 
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its remedy: ‘*A-man who is otherwise healthy. 
voids his urine one day in a full stream. On the 
following day, perhaps, he is exposed to cold or 
damp; or he dines out and forgets, amid the com- 
pany of his friends, the quantity of champaign, or 
punch, or other liquor containing a combination of 
alcohol, with a vegetable acid, which he drinks. 

On the next morning he finds himself unable to 
void his urine. If you send him to bed, apply 
warmth, and give him Doyer’s powders, it is not 
impossible that in a few hours the urine will begin 
to flow. After the lapse of a few more hours, you 
give him a draught of infusion of senna and sul- 
phate of magnesia, and when this has acted on the 
bowels, he makes water in a full stream.’ This 
mode of procedure is generally effective, especially 
when adopted in the early stage of the difficulty; 
but it should always be remembered that consider: 
able and often extreme suffering is endured by the 
patient, that a too large accumulation of the urine 
in the bladder may burst that receptacle and oc- 
casion death, and that relief may always be instantly 
had by the use of the catheter. While this instru- 
ment should not be unnecessarily used, neither 
should its employment be too long delayed. It 
should, however, be always applied by skillful 
hands, as its improper use may result in dangerous 
inflammations or even occasion permanent stric- 
ture. 

é Inflammatory stricture is defined as @ contrac- 
tion or narrowing, to a greater or less degree, of 
the urethral canal in consequence of inflammation 
in its walls. Various causes may operate to pro- 
duce this difficulty, and it is almost sure to follow 
the unskillful introduction of instruments into the 
urethra. It is also an almost invariable result of 
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gonorrhea. The stricture, however, always sub- 
sides by reducing the inflammation, and the only 
remedies allowable are such as are designed to ac- 
complish this end. Such remedies applied te the 
parts will generally produce the desired effect ; 
although it may sometimes become necessary to 
apply leeches to the perineum or to extract a little 
blood. 

Permanent stricture, as the term implies, is & 
more durableaffection. It is usually occasioned by 
long continued inflammation of the urethra, in con- 
sequence of which portions of the walls of the canal 
become indurated or hardened and the passage 
contracted. This induration may exist in any part 
of the urethra, but it is more generally seen in the 
membraneous and bulbous portions. In form and 
extent it may vary in all sorts of ways—strictures 
being found extending in different directions, and 
of all sizes and shapes consistent with the organ 
they occupy. A number: of strictures, sometimes 
half a dozen or more, may simultaneously exist in 


. different portions of the urethra, although the 


number seldom exceeds two, and is usually limited 
to one, The causes regarded as being capable of 
producing a permanent stricture are various, and it 
may even be congenital. Among those most gene- 
rally enumerated are the unskillful use of instru- 
ments and injections; tumors, or diseased growths, 
in the urethra ; and cicatrices, or scars, from 
wounds, sores, or ulcers. A more frequent cause, 
however, is found in the remains of some venereal 
affection, such as cicatrices and other consequen- 
oes from chancres, or long continued gleet; but in 
the great mass of cases where strictures exist they. 
are directly caused by the inflammation and conse- 
quent induratiens attending long continued or 
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badly treated gonorrhea—so generally is this t/se 
case that whenever a stricture is referred to, unless 
otherwise explained, it is at once concluded to have 
been thus caused. 

The effects of stricture are n anifested in the dis- 
charge of the urine. Sometimes this effect is but 
slightly seen, the water leaving the urethra with 
but little difficulty, so that stricture may exist 
for a long time without being even suspected. In 
most cases, however, the urine is discharged with 
considerable difficulty and even pain, and leaves 
the urethra in two or more irregular and feeble 
streams, or in a slow and annoying dribble and 
with such little force as to run over the clothes or 
body. In other cases, still, it cannot be discharged 
at all. In all cases of stricture the same difficulties 
that attend the discharge of the urine must neces- 
sarily also attend that of the seminal fluid, 

The irregular flow of the urine, however, is not 
always alone sutticent to determine the existence of 
a stricture, as a similar irrigular flow may be oc- 
casioned, for a shorter or longer time, by other and 
entirely different causes; but its existence can al- 
ways be ascertained by a skillful examination of the 
urethra aided by proper instruments. 

Remedies and Treatment.—In many cases of 
stricture considerable judgment is required to de- 
termine whether cures should be attempted. It is 
very often best not to make such attempts, and this 
may be regarded as the proper policy in all eases 
which exhibit no tendency to grow worse: other- 
wise, the earlier the attempts are made the better, 
and the greater will be the probabilities of cures 
being effected. The most approved course of treat- 
ment of a permanent stricture is that known as dila- 

tation. This consists in the use of instruments by 
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which the contracted part of the urethral canal is 
dilated, expanded, or enlarged. Dilatation may be 
either sudden or rapid, or gradual. In sudden or 
rapid dilatation a large sized bougie 1s introduced 
jnto the urethra and the stricture is suddenly ex- 
panded, or a small sized instrument is first jntro- 
duced, which, being removed, is immediately suc- 
ceeded by one larger, this being again succeeded by 
one still larger, and in like manner larger ones are 
used in rapid succession one after the other until 
the desired size can be freely introduced. Tn grad- 
ual dilatation the smaH sized bougie 1s first_em- 
ployed, no larger instrument being used until the 
irritation occasioned by the introduction of the 
smaller one has subsided. This often takes con- 
siderable time, so that months are sometimes con= 
sumed before an instrument of the desired size can 
be used, This courseof gradual dilatation 1s gener- 
ally preferred to the sudden or rapid eon i 
cause it is regarded as both safer and more likely 
to effect a permanent cure, it having been. observed 
that the more speedily the passage 18 dilated the 
greater is the probability that it will contract again. 
Tn some cases, however, sudden dilatation is clearly 
{ndicated, and results in a speedy cure. 

Different objects are sometimes sought to be ac- 
complished by the use of the bougie, but usually 
the result desired is the gradual reduction and 
removal of the stricture, and this is supposed to be 
effected by a process of absorption engendered or 
prought into action by the use of the instrument. 
Most frequently, however, the permanent stricture 
remains a life-long affection, being abselutely in- 
curable and having » constant tendency to grow 
and to contract the passage : the only object then in 
using the bougie is t. eep the canal from closing, 
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and the common practice is to i 
ae ecw © introduce 1 
eae eae! at intervals a shorter or longer dae 
one are made of various shapes and sizes 
to acquire a knowledge how to use the : 
quires some instruction. Without this kno inde 
no attempt should be made to use the sate ts 
= yy nee fal introduction into the urethe ee 
ee enon ae profuse bleeding, ruptures of the 
ae “aa ae the urethral canal, ulcerations 
dangerous He Eee gies ‘th esha 
. we @ 

es ether consequences See or Tea wee 
x not unfrequently happens that death is thus 
directly and speedily caused. Sometime al, ie 
instrument takes a@ wrong direction and “make me 
opens as may ee the course of the ane 
8 occurred w i : 
made into the bladder, his ae Haein, bic 
and other parts, the course taken by the fast 
ment having been discovered only after de ee 
chief was fully done. Then, again, the = iad 
ee hae have : to what is known as nite: 
e urine, by which i a 

filtering of the aie. to ee oe ata 
after its discharge from the bladder tite Gee 
parts of the body. This infiltration ma toh 
any rupture or wound, however ina f the 
membrane lining the urinary canal, and ue ie 
urine passes into the tissues of the ‘penis ore 
Seay ae a5 ee the most fearful se 

; 5 art to which j i 
ae swells and becomes jsibN ate 
we ae ee see eee and diseased: 
r efforts ar ‘ 
fully resorted to to remove the difficulty, GER: 
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cation, sloughing away, or ulceration of the affected 
part will quickly follow, and the termination will be 
the speedy and fearful death of the individual. 

Notwithstanding the dangers, however, that may 
attend the unskillful use of the bougie, the knowl- 
edge and skill necessary to render it fully available 
by the patient are readily acquired, and: in most 
cases the strictured individual soon learns how to 
manage the instrument and usually introduces it 
himself, many even becoming experts in its nse. 

Tn the treatment of stricture the simple bougie is 
not always sufficient, and therefore cutting or cau- 
terization is often resorted to. This is done by 
mtroducing into the urethra a small tube through 
which a sharp instrument is passed, by which 
means the stricture is reached and cut, divided or 
scarified; or, instead of cutting, caustic is passed 
through the tube and applied to the stricture, by 
which means it is cauterized or burnt. Of these 
two modes that of cutting is generally preferred, 
being regarded as less dangerous and less likely to 
be attended or followed by serious consequences. 
In either case, however, great skill 1s required in 
performing the operation, but still greater judg- 
ment in determining whether it is proper te per- 

form it. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE PROSTATE GLAND. 3 


The prostate gland is frequently the subject of 
{nflammacion and its consequences. This inflam- 
mation may be caused by blows upon the perineum; 
by severe pressure from long riding on horse- 
back, or injuries otherwise occasioned to the peri- 
neum ; by the introduction of bougies into the 
urethra; by genorrhea; and in various other ways. 
The effects that may follow it are as various as the 
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causes that may produce it. From the iocation of 
the gland, the least swelling or enlargement in it, 
necessarily produces pressure upon the urethra and 
so obstructs the passage of the urine, sometimes 
even totally stopping it and giving rise to much 
suffering, and occasionally producing inflammation 
of the bladder and even of the the testes. ‘he for- 
mation of abscesses 1s peculiarly liable to follow any 
continued inflammation of the gland, and these 
may breal internally or externally on the perineum, 
and becon ® very annoying, painful and difficult to 
cure. WI tn they break internally, they occasion 
a more ¢ less continual discharge of matter 
through 4e urethra, and when externally, an 
equally c stinued discharge is occasioned on the 
perineum, The inflammation may also become 
periodic, ¢ give rise to permanent tumors, which 
will be mo e or less continually producing trouble 
or constan ty requiring treatment or some opera~ 
tion to aff rd relief. Then, again, it has resulted 
in indurati m or hardening, so that the gland be- 
came like cartilage or bone, Sometimes it even 

ends in m prtification, which nearly always proves 
speedily fatal. Swellings of the gland are of some- 

what frequent occurrence, especially in men of ad- 

vanced years who haye led inactive lives or who 

have indulged in excesses. The most singular 

affection, however, to which the gland is subject, is 

the formation of calculi, small concretions or stones, 
within it, which tend to enlarge it and produce 
other evils. 

Remedies and Treatment.—When the inflamma- 
tion or swelling proceeds from blows, pressure, or 
other injuries, the patient is generally recommend- 
ed to keep at rest upon his back, hot fomentations, 
with laudanum, being persistently applied to the 
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i Sitting in hot water, or over steam, as 
ide car OE endured, or & hot bath in as 
nection with such means as_ will induce Bae, 
perspiration, are equally applicable. The speedies' 
‘and most effectual mode of reducing the a 
tion is generally the one to be preferred. ue 
means being adopted, the bowels should be opene 
with a mild and speedy cathartic, and kept Be 
perly regulated, the diet should be nourishing bu’ 
unstimulating, and the habits temperate in every 
respect. Sometimes leeches are applied to the pee 
neum, especially when the dark color of the skin 


indicates the injury by which the inflammation was 
occasioned to have been a severe one. Kt is occa- 
sionally difficult to reduce inflammations thus Bre 
duced, but when vigorously treated 1m ie he y / 
stages tne desired object can often be speedily # 


‘ned. In cases of chronic inflammation cold 
eee lotions are frequently applied, or a 
mercurial ointment is used by rubbing it or e 
perineum until its effects are felt upon the es) 
while the bowels are opened with castor oil, the 
diet being restricted to light food, and all ed 
forbidden. When calculi have formed in the glan 
they may sometimes be removed by the pes Se 
and sometimes discharged through the urethra ay 
effecting 2 relaxation of the parts through the use 
of warm fomentations or warm baths. d ie 
other expedients, operations, and remedies are 0 ven 
yesorted to to meet the contingencies, to relieve the 

ains, or to effect a cure of the different affections 
“to which the gland is subject, and it should aa 
be borne in mind that nearly all the ee 
which it is liable are exceedingly obscure and se - 
cult of successful treatment, and should therefore 
receive the prompt attention of the skillful prac- 


titioner in their earliest stages. " 
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CHAPTER XV, 


DISEASES AND AFFECTIONS 0 
F. THE 
MALE GENERATIVE ORGANS. ies 


Tue difficulties, affections, and diseases, of divers 
kinds, incident to the generative organs of th 
female, may almost be pronounced unlimited aa 
unfortunately, many of them are often so extremel , 
complicated that no human effort or skillis ca: ble 
of affording much relief. ye 


AFFECTIONS OF THE VULVA. 


The external labia, in infants i 
found partially or totally grown ~ adewe ee 
gether, occasionally seriously interfering with ee 
totally preventing the passage of the urine, and i 
the latter case soon producing much steno! 
Fer ouiliy of wim ghdahiould be. at: once oa 
rected, and this can generally be readily aE 
the surgeon, although instances sometimes ae 
in which the parts are so completely united that 
they can never after be safely separated. Adhesion 
or growing together of the labia has often resulted 
and may occur at any time, from inflammations, 
from chafings, cr from irritations—effects which 
may proceed from different causes and which not 
unfrequently result from a want of proper cleanli- 
ness. {t may also be caused by injuries to the labia 
produced at childbirth. However occasioned, such 
adhesions not unfrequently lead to inflammations 
or dangerous ulcerations, and should therefore re- 
ceive the prompt attention of the surgeon in their 
early stages, thus avoiding much subsequent suf- 
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fering and the irremediable consequences which are 
likely eventually to follow. 

The nymphe may similarly adhere or be grown 
together at the time of birth, or a similar condition 
may occur in after life—in either case the surgeon’s 
early attention is the pest and generally the only 
course to be recommended. The nymphe are also 
subject to unnatural growth and enlargement, an 
affection sometimes taking place in infancy, but 
more frequently after puberty This may occasion 
much annoyance and suffering, and sometimes even 
engenders cancerous affections or results in gan- 
grene. ‘The causes which produce unnatural 
growth or enlargement of the nymph are not 
definitely known, but it is sometimes ascribed to 
constitutional tendencies and at others it is no doubt 
correctly attributed to bad habits and excesses. 
The course of treatment recommended as likely to 
mitigate the evil consists in rest, in avoiding stimu- 
lating food and drinks, in taking mild laxatives 
internally and applying cold lotions externally, and 
in freely using cold water and observing the most 
scrupulous cleanliness. Tf this fails in producing 
the desired effect, the application of leeches may, 
perhaps, succeed; if not, there is considerable cer- 
tainty of complete success in the surgical operation 
known as nymphotomia, by which is meant a re- 

moval of the nymphes—an operation not specially 
to be dreaded nor exceedingly painful. 

The clitoris may be affected by a tendency to 
enlargement or unnatural growth similar to that 
of the nymphee, resulting in much annoyance and 
leading to immorality and suffering. The causes 
producing this unnatural growtl or enlargement 
are as obscure as its effects are apt to become sadly 
anparent, but tendencies of this kind are very 
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probably correctly ascribed to indolence and a lack 
of proper exercise or occupation, to exciting diet, 
high living, and vicious habits, and to conversa- 
tions, associations, and other influences upon the 
mind which awaken amatory feelings or excite the 
passions. The corrective means employed in en- 
larged nymphs are the only remedies which can 
be recommended, and when these fail the amputa. 
tion of the part, a simple and not very painful 
operation, may become alike necessary and de- 
sirable. 

These enlargements of the nymphe and clitoris, 
and especially of the latter, invariably result in 
great annoyance and suffering, and may lead to 
habits and practices which may almost be called 
humiliating to human nature, and which will cer. 
tainly bring disgrace and suffering upon the female 
affected and shame upon her nearest and dearest 

_ friends. These consequences may not be deserved 
to the extent te which they are sure to follow, but 
civilized communities could hardly be expected to 
retain their civilization very long by persistently 
excusing or overlooking foul and immoral practices, 
even when these are due to disease and not the 
direct offspring of moral turpitude. The opinion 
is very generally entertained among professional 
men, that much of the apparently unaccountable 
immorality often seen is more due to physical 
causes than to mental or moral defects, an opinion 
which should especially receive the attention of 
mothers and others upon whom nature or society 
has enjoined the duty of enlightening and protect- 
ing the young and inexperienced. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE VULVA. 
Different causes, some of which are not compre- 
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hended nor even known, may operate to produce 


i hich many an- 
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koreness, port wine and water, equal parts o 

may be applied. When serial eae 
exist, these must at once be remedied, and the same 
may also be said of constipation. When eruptions 
occur, and these applications are ineffectual, washes 
of chlorine, camphor, and nitrate of silver ‘axe em- 
ployed, and it should always be borne in mind that 
this condition may lead to dangerous consequences 
and should therefore at once receive skillful atten- 
tion, To prevent the labia from adhering or 
growing together, which they havea tendency to do 
In cases of inflammation, soft lint, saturated with 
the lotion or application used, may be so applied 
as to keep them separated. In all cases rest and 
quiet are desirable the diet should include nothing 
stimulating, heating, or irritating of any kind, and 
all stimulating liquids should be avoided. In the 
severer forms of the disease, the observation of 
these particulars becomes imperative, as does also 
the free opening of the bowels and their proper 
regulation by cooling purgatives. It may be 
proper here to add, that nearly all difficulties of 
this kind can be more readily avoided than cured 
and to do this simply requires such regular ablu- 
tions as may be necessary to maintain proper 
cleanliness. 


PRURIGO OF THE VULVA. 


This affection bears a strong resemblance to the 
prurigo of the scrotum in the male, and produces a 
similar intolerable itching. Though all the causes 
producing it are not comprehended, it is known to 
arise from ascarides irritating the rectum; some- 
times from the discharge in flour albus ; from 
changes taking place in the genital organs at the 
time of puberty ; and from some peculiarities or 
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derangements of the menstrual discharge, so that, 
in some women, itattends every montiily period. It 
is also supposed to proceed sometimes from some 
impurity of the blood, from gravel, from parasites 
and uncleanliness, from constipation, and from some 
irritating tendency of the natural secretions of the 
affected parts, It may also occur without any ap- 
parent or traceable cause or dependence upon 
some other affection, in which case it is said to be 
idiopathic. Prurigo is peculiarly apt to attend 
pregnancy after about the fourth month, in which 
case it generally continues, in spite of all that can 
be done, till after delivery, whether at the full term 
or by miscarriage $n some women it has a ten- 
dency to come on during the time they are nurs- 
ing children, Usually its effects are simply con- 
fined to itching, but this becomes so great and 
constant as to occasion terrible suffering, the patient 
sometimes becoming distracted or delirious—so 
frantic that her hands have to be secured to prevent 
her from doing injury to her person. it nearly 
always precludes her from entering society so long 
ag the disease continues, so that she confines herself’ 
to the house, often to brood in solitude over her 
sufferings Ihe attention of the mind, too, being 
continually drawn to the affected parts, together 
with the means applied to obtain relief, often result 
in the excitement of venereal sensations. ‘Thus the , 
complicated sufferings produced by prurigo fre- © 
quently render the existence of the sufferer almost 
insupportable. Deep ulcers, capable even of de- 
stroying the nymphe, are sometimes engendered 
by it, though very rarely; while small ulcers, or 
aphthe, frequently make their appearance upon 
the labia and nymphe. ‘From intercourse with 
females under these circumstances,” says an Eng- 
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ness, distress, or misery, in any or many of its di, 
vers forms; where it is of greater extent, it may 
render marriage impossible, and must necessarily 
impede the discharge of the menses, and produce 
much sickness and physical pain and sufiering; 
and where it is total, a remedy soon becomes ie 
perative in consequence of the many evils follow- 
ing from the confinement of the menstrual fluid. 
The menses being secreted from the uterus at each 
period, the evils attending their confinement soon 
manifest themselves in an enlargement of the ab- 
domen, leading to unpleasant suspicions; in pains 
in the loins and back; in various uterine com- 
plaints, and in many strange symptoms and ap- 
pearances. The general system soon becomes 
affected, and unless relief be obtained, death final- 
ly terminates the sufferings of the patient. 
Remedies and Treatment.—Where the narrow- 
ness or obstruction simply results from temporary 
inflammation, which frequently happens, cold in- 
jections and keeping at rest will generally be suf- 
ficient. Where it is due to other causes, the only 
available remedy must come from the surgeon. In 
cases of simple narrowness of the vagina, the pro- 
cess of dilatation with the proper instruments, some- 
what resembling the dilatation in stricture, has been 
resorted to, Although a difficult and dangerous 
operation, its success can generally be assured by 
the skillful surgeon and the patience of the patient. 
It is even possible, where the walls have entirely 
grown together, to form a new passage by cutting 
a narrow opening through the organ to the womb 
and then keeping it from again growing together 
and gradually dilating or distending it—an opera- 
tion, however, requiring great skill and too hazard- 
ous to be undertaken unless requisite as a means 
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of preserving life. In cases of simple obstructions 
at the orifice of the vagina, slight operations may 
be successful, and where the difficulty is produced 
by an imperforated hymen the remedy is more 
simple still. A case of this kind, reported by Dr. 
DENMAN, may serve as a general illustration: 
*‘The patient, a young woman twenty-two years 
of age, having many uterine complaints, with the 
abdomen enlarged, was suspected to be pregnant, 
though she persevered in asserting the contrary, 
and had neyer menstruated. When she was pre- 
yailed upon to submit to an examination, the cir- 
cumscribed tumor of the uterus was found to reach 
as high as the navel, but there was no entrance to 
the vagina. An incision was carefully made 
through the hymen, and not less than four pounds 
of blood, of the color and consistence of tar, were 
discharged; and the tumefaction of the abdomen. 
was immediately removed. The blood discharged 
was not putrid or coagulated, and seemed to have 
undergone no other change but what was occa- 
sioned by the absorption of its more fluid parts.” 
When the obstruction is occasioned by tumors 
forming in the organ, the treatment often becomes 
very difficult and demands the best medical and 
surgical skill. In such cases, the performance of 
an operation is hardly ever admissible It may be 
added here, that most cases of difficulties in the va- 
gina, capable of obstructing the menses, are of a 
nature which admit of a ready remedy, and that 
whenever the menstrual flow is obstructed from 
such a cause the difficulty should be immediately 
ascertained and removed, thereby guarding against 
consequences which must always produce disease 
and suffering, while they may also prove prema- 
turely fatal. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE VAGINA. 


Sometimes the vagina is attacked by inflamma- 
tion, in consequence of which it becomes swollen, 
contracted, and variously affected. This inflamma- 
tion may follow from any irritation of or injury to 
the organ, however occasioned, or from diseases 
existing in itself or in contiguous parts. It is also 
apt to result from excesses, and may even proceed 
from colds or from a too stimulating diet. It fre- 
quently occurs in the early days of marriage. It 
js often manifested by a feeling described as one of 
heat and fullness in the organ, by pains extending 
to the groins and other parts, or by a partial ob- 
struction of the urine. Its effects may exhibit 
themselves in a peculiar discharge, which, as it 
continues, undergoes considerable change from its 
first appearance; in prurigo and its attendant 
evils; or in ulcerations, and these, being generally 
confined to its internal villous coat, which is some- 
times partially or wholly cast off, may end in cica- 
trices contracting the canal, or in the growing to- 
gether of its walls and closing it. 

Remedies and Treatment.—Sometimes, when the 
inflammation is but slight or results from slight ir- 
ritation, it will pass off of its own accord in a little 
more or less than a week, but from the effects to 
which it may lead it is always desirable that it 
should be speedily arrested. This can generally be 
done by the injection of cooling or very slightly 
astringent lotions or washes, or of cold water 
alone, and by proper attention to the diet and to 
regulating the bowels as recommended in the treat+ 
ment of inflammation of the valya. When the in- 
flammation is neglected and becomes complicated 
with ulcerations, the treatment is rendered difficult, 
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and demands considerable skill and judgment, so 
that the best aid may oecome necessary, and even 
fail in effecting a cure. : 


AFFECTIONS OF THE WOMB. 


The mouth of the womb may, in rare cases, be 
partially or totally closed at the time of birth, or 
such a condition may be produced by accident or 
injury to the organ in after life, resulting in conse- 
quences somewhat similar to those described as at- 
tending a closure of the vagina, For difficulties 
ef this kind there is frequently no remedy, and the 
propriety of attempting any is always ® question 
which can alone be determined by the skillful sur- 
geon. Sometimes special treatment may produce 
good and effective results under proper manage- 
ment; and sometimes operations may even be re- 
sorted to, but these are generally so extremely 
Hazardous in their nature and probable conse- 
quences that they are rarely attempted. In cases 
of closure of the womb, patients can seldom accom- 
plish much by their own efforts, and must be gov- 
erned by the surgeon; but with proper care and 
attention there is no occasion for such cases to oc- 
cur, as they can always be prevented when not 
congenital. 


FALLING OF THE WOMB. 


Falling of the womb, also called prodapsus utert, 
procidentia uteri, and hysteroptosis, simply con- 
sists, as is expressed by the words, in a falling 
down of the organ. The womb or the supports by 
which it is held in position may become relaxed in 
their attachments from various causes, and, aS & 
consequence, it descends into the vagina. In the 
description of the uterus, in the chapter on the fe- 
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male organs, it is shown how the womb is attached 
and ‘supported in its place, from which it can be 
readily seen how its own weight may cause it to 
fall whenever it becomes weakened in its attach- 
ments or supports. So long as the relations of 
these parts to each other are natural, it will be re- 
tained in its proper position ; when otherwise, it 
at once becomes liable to accidents. The swine we 
extent to which it may fall or sink into the vagina 
may differ in different cases, and even in the same 
case the falling may be limited at first and after- 
wards increase. Thus we find the womb merely 
settled down into the vagina to distances more or 
less limited, when the falling is called imperfect or 
incomplete; and then again we see it fallen so low 
that its neck protrudes through the external ori- 
fice, when the falling is called perfect or complete. 
The descent of the womb necessarily produces 
pressure, in proportion to its descent, upon the 
bladder in front and upon the rectum behind, se- 
riously interfering with the evacuations, and occa- 
sioning much annoyance and suffering. {t also 
necessarily enlarges and expands the vagina. The 
neck of the womb being attached to the upper part 
of the vagina, the latter is dragged down or invert- 
ed, and when the falling is complete may be said 
to be turned inside out. 

During pregnancy the womb is supported in the 
eavity of theabdomen ; after parturition it resumes 
its natural place, but it is much enlarged and its 
weight increased: the vagina is much larger than 
usual, and it necessarily follows that until it has 
again contracted to its natural size, the womb is pe 
culiarly liable to descend into it. \t therefore also 
follows thai sitting up in the erect position too 
soon after delivery is very apt to occasion falling 
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of the womb, and the cases in which it is th ts oc- 
casioned are so exceedingly numerous that they 
even sometimes astound the professional man, In 
speaking of falling of the womb among women 
who have borne children, an English professor of 
obstetrics says: ‘‘I believe that nineteen cases in 
twenty arise from sitting up too soon after deliv- 
ery.”? The complaint, however, is too general to 
be due to this cause alone, which has only been 
specially explained here as a warning to the young 
and inexperienced married woman. 

Falling of the womb is found to prevail among 
women of all ages and conditions, and the com- 
plaint is so very general that the female who is un- 
affected by it may even find in this fact a reasop 
for rejoicing and congratulation. While it is nat 
urally more general among married than among 
single women, it nevertheless prevails to an enor- 
mous extent among the latter, and is even some- 
times found in children two and four years before 
they have reached the age of puberty. That its as- 
tounding prevalence is due to the habits and prac- 
tices, the modes of life and of dress, that character- 
ize an unenlightened civilization, there can be no 
doubt; for the testimony of travellers uniformly 
affirms that among the women of those nations and 
tribes whom we call uncivilized or varbarous it is 
scarcely ever heard of. Neither can there be any 
doubt that these causes wil remain until that de- 
gree of enlignutenment shall have been attained 
when the simple requirements of nature shall be 
regarded as superior to the decrees of any fool who 
may invent a fashion; yet this should not deter 
the piuysiologist from pointing out the causes that 
may produce the evil, the sufferings that may at- 
tend it, and the means of preventing or correcting 
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it. Of the many causes, then, that may produce 
falling of the womb, the following may be enumer- 
ated: Any exertion whatever which may produce a 
strain upon the organ, or parts connected with it, 
such as heavy labors and liftings, running up 
stairs, reaching incautiously or violently above the 
head, straining in consequence of constipation, re- 
maining long upon the feet, &c.; any direct inju- 
ries to the organ, or parts connected with it, 
whether sudden, like those that may happen at 
childbirth, or in attempts at criminal abortion, or 
otherwise, or gradual, like those that may follow 
from the constant pressure of the stomach and 
bowels in consequence of compressing the waist, 
&c.; any engorgement or increase in the weight of 
the womb, such as may result from disease affecting 
it, or from retention of the menses, &c.; or any 
habit, practice, or mode of life which may lead to 
debility or impair the muscular system, such as 
excesses of any kind, long continuance in con- 
strained positions of the body, modes of dress 
which compress and deform the body and prevent 
woe free circulation of the blood, want of exercise 
‘n the free air, and innumerable other causes which 
operate to produce debility and a consequent relax- 
ation of the parts. 

The symptoms avtending falling of the womb 
may be manifested in various ways, such as pains 
at the sides of the sacrum or in the small of the 
back, peculiar sensations in the groins, feelings of 
weight or painful dragging in the region of the 
uterus, fullness and pressure in the vagina, lassi- 
tude and weariness in the limbs, distressing nervous 
sensations, headache, irritability, loss of appetite, 
nausea and vomiting—in short, in a disordered 
state of the entire system. So varied are the symp- 
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toms to which it may give rise that in many cases 
they have been mistaken for purely constitutional 
derangements and debility, and were accordingly 
treated with tonics and otherwise without the least 
effect, the real difficulty remaining unknown until 
it had progressed (the symptoms increasing In Se- 
verity with its progress) to an extent rendering it 
painfully evident. So general is the influence ex- 
ercised by the womb that its falling may affect al- 
most any organ of the body, and thus vary or 
enlarge the, symptoms attending it—not unfre- 
quently other organs being deemed diseased, when, 
in fact, the diseased state apparently exhibited by 
them simply results from the condition of the 
womb. When the falling has reached the point 
known as perfect or complete, the pains in the 
leins and back are considerably increased, while 
most of the other symptoms attending its com- 
plete stages either disappear or are much miti- 
gated; neither would they then be of any use in 
determining the complaint, as it becomes too fully 
evident. It is not unfrequently the case, however, 
that it remains unrecognized by the patient until 
it has either reached this stage or approximated 
palling of the womb, if of long continuance, may 
result in attachments being formed to some other 
part, so that it cannot be again replaced in its nat- 
ural position; and where the falling is complete, 
the exposure of the protruding part to the air, and 
to contact with the limbs and the dress, is almost 
certain to lead to inflammation, and this may ter~ 
minate in mortification, or even render the removal 
or extirpation of the organ necessary—an operation 
too often fatal to be resorted to except under ex- 
treme necessity. 
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Remedies and Treatment.—W i 
womb is but limited, it is Se a ae ‘ 
as af oe remedies diligently 
ied, { it becomes important t 
certain its existence as soon as possi le t core 
i for it is almost certain to na ane ee ee 
pees & worse condition or a complete falli ie 
ae eee ee there is a fair probability of oe. 
L y treating it—subsequent ; ii 
ties are much lessened, ae pe eee 
impossible. _ The remedies employed consist nl i z 
in cold applications, these being freely etn 
nally and externally. The object is to Meee 
oe so that the relaxed parts to which the dif 
Ity is owing may be contracted : 
gain the proper strength to tee i pis 
organ. For this purpose cold water may be fo ie 
sufficient where the relaxation of the uae come 
too great, while in all cases, no matter te tha on 
vanced, it will be beneficial. It is agblied ute a 
ay injection into the vagina and cper es 
ae the tag nee an externally by washing aid 
aah ne y dashing aS repeatedly and plentifully 
wee groins, pubes, and inside of the thighs, b 
‘e , ower and douche baths, or by sea bathin : 
x i is to be preferred wherever copaene 
: aren Se lotions and washes are also 
S ese, such v 
substances are nel. he a oe 
from various vegetable products, but the foll re 
may be found as serviceable as any : pee 
Take of white oak bark, : 
gue. ayant. cre and boil es ee mY wn 
Bee. Sass an injection at night and in the 
re By fe ao dbs or three times at each applicition 
strong’ ion is made by taking of nut galls, 
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powdered, two ounces; of water, one pint. Mix, and 
boil ten minutes. Strain, and when cold use as above. 
‘An infusion made of the root of golden seal and of the 
park of the bayberry root, is often found an efficient va« 


ginal enema. 


The taking of medicines generally proves of but 
little service, except in so far as some of them may 


_ serve to impart tone to the relaxed parts. As the 


disease is generally the result of weakness and de- 
bility, medicines corrective of this condition, and 
tending to aid in the restoration of the general 
health, may be of great service. It is always es- 
sential that the general health should be main- 
tained, but in too many cases the vast amount of 
medicine used is productive of much more injury 
than good. 

The condition of pregnancy is sometimes regard- 
ed as a remedy, and not unfrequenty as at least 
favorable to a cure. If the case be skillfully man- 
aged by the physician immediately after delivery, 
and his efforts be fully aided by the patient, a cure 
1s often probable; but it may almost be stated as a 
rule, that pregaancy only serves to render the dis- 
ease worse. In the early stages of pregnancy the 
fallen womb generally descends still further, but 
soon after the third month it usually rises sponta- 
neously into the cavity of the abdomen. Cases, 
however, are reported where it remained fallen 
until nearly the full period, and others in which it 
fell just prior to delivery, and delivery has even 
taken place when the organ was partly outside of 
the body. 

Tt is always desirable that the womb should be 
replaced in its proper position in all cases where it 
has fallen. In many cases this is in fact the very 
first thing that should be done, and the patient 
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should lie on her back during the entire time that 
the subsequent treatment continues, in which posi- 
tion the organ and other parts are more readily re- 
tained in their proper places. Many of the symp- 
toms attending falling of the womb are always 
lessened or removed by lying down, because in this 
position it is relieved from pressure and inclines to 

return to its proper place. In many cases, how- 
ever, such a position cannot be long maintained 
without tending to produce a relaxation of the 
parts (the very thing which is sought to be obvi- 
ated) and derangements of tie general health, and 
whenever such is the case it must be abandoned and 
mild exercise and other means resorted to, 

It is a very easy matter, generally, to restore the 
fallen womb to its proper place, and in many cases 
it will return to its natural position whenever the 
patient lies down, but the difficulty is to keep it 
there. Lyingupon the back for weeks and months, 
when the woman is otherwise in tolerable health and 
anxious to be about, is equally disagreeable and 
impracticable, and yet as soon as she rises or makes 
the least exertion, down falls the womb again. To 
prevent this, certain instruments have been con- 
trived, known as abdominal supporters and as pes- 
saries. 

_ The abdominal supporter answers the purposes 
of a truss, and is fitted to the abdomen externally, 
being intended to hold up or support the internal 
parts. It has been made of various styles and 
shapes, and has alike received the high2st com- 
mendation and the severest condemnation—much’ 
more of the latter, certainly; than of the former. 
The truth, however, seems to be that a good ab- 
dominal supporter, properly constructed and skill- 
fully fitted and adjusted to the body, will often 
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the most beneficial results, especially in 
the pee stages of the complaint, but if ee 
quirements cannot be accurately complied with, 
which is always a somewhat difficult matter, the 
supporter had better be cast aside, as it is sic 
to do no good and almost equally certain to do 
much harm. In itself, then, the instrument ey 
be regarded as deserving of attention as a a an- 
ical agent which may be rendered availa oe 
certain stages and under certain conditions of the 
disease, its impracticability existing not in ae 
demerits, but in the difficulty of properly app. Nee 
it—in a lack of the judgment and skill necessary to 
i er use. : : 
se essay is an instrument of quite a eee. 
kind. Itis of ancient origin, mention bee made 
of it by some of the oldest medical writers— ae 
Greek, Egyptian, and others. It is deer 
hold up the womb internally, and is ae a me 
troduced and remains in the vagina. sees 
necessarily be made into a firm body, pease ny 
larger in diameter than the diameter of the oe 
into which it is to be placed—not so large aS a 
casion pain, and yet not so small as to dr ay: fi of 
the body when any strain Sia gets 
i or otherwise. $s usua ster 
fair two to two and a half inches, and Bee 
usually has an opening through it so as ‘G a re 
of the evacuation of the menstrual fluid ee o 
secretions. It has been made of various subs ss 
vegetable, animal, and mineral—from the ay es 
the common plant, formed into a compart es is 2 
pure gold; and although it has genera : ie 
round or oval, it has been made of various eae 
from the round ball and crooked horse-shoe : He 
straight and long stem or cylinder. The materi: 
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of which it is now generally composed is oiled silk 
or rubber. This is made into various shapes and 
stuffed, or inflated with air, and so adapted as to 
yield to the movements of the parts, and yet pos- 
sess sufficient firmness to remain in place. When 
introduced into the vagina, the womb is pressed 
into its proper position and held there by its 
mouth resting upon the instrument. The instru- 
ment itself occupies the upper portion of the yva- 
gina, and is held in place by the contraction of the 
organ beneath it. Not unfrequently its removal 
becomes a matter of no little difficulty. Pessaries, 
however, are also made so as to extend through 
the entire length of the organ, being held in place 
by attachments extending from a bandage around 
the waist or other parts of the body. Notwith- 
standing all the efforts made, however, to devise 
efficient instruments of this kind, all that can be 
said of them is that it is hard to determine whether 
they have done as much good as harm. While in 
some cases they have undoubtedly answered a 
good purpose, in others they have as undoubtedly 
resulted in numerous evils. From their very na- 
ture they must always be objectionable and danger- 
ous, yet it would be unjust to condemn them total- 
ly, when the obstinacy of the disease and.the 
extremities to which it may lead are considered. 
If all physicians were men of skill and judgment, 
and if their advice were always correctly followed, 
perhaps there would be less censure of the pessary: 
at all events it would not produce much harm. 
Some abominable stories are told about this instru- 
ment, one, for instance, of a pessary having been 
forgotten in the vagina for ten years, and having 
been then only discovered while cutting away an 
immense mass of fungus growths to which i had 
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m4 
given rise; and another, of a pessary having been 
similarly retained in the vagina for thirty years, 
having only been found after it had occasioned 
symptoms indicative of cancer. Certain it is, how- 


- ever, that the instrument may produce ulcerations, 


offensive and dangerous growths, fistulous open- 
ings, and other disgusting evils; but these are al- 
ways due to neglect, in consequence of which the 
material of which the instrument is made becomes 
corroded, or otherwise affected. In nearly all 
cases, in spite of every care, it will occasion more 
or less irritation and inflammation, and the latter 
sometimes requires no small degree of attention te 
prevent it from terminating m ulcerations, 

While medical men are not much inclined to ad- 
mit falling of the womb, in any of its conditions, te 
be absolutely incurable, the only practical action 
on the part of the patient is to secure the best skill 
and treatment possible in the first appearance of 
the disease. A cure is then both practicable and 
probable, while the disease may soon attain a point 
when it will be neither. It is unfortunately true 
that many difficult cases simply become difficult be- 
cause of delays in attending to them, and as these 
delays, in most cases, are not involuntary, to the 
evils inseparable from the disease itself are often 
added others resulting from vain regrets and self- 
accusations. 


OTHER DISPLACEMENTS OF THE WOMB. 


The womb is liable to become displaced in differ- 
ent ways besides that of falling into the vagina. 
These are known as obliquity, anteflexion, retro- 
flexion, anteversion, retroversion, inversion, hys- 
terocele, and fixture of the womb. 

Obliquity of the womd is a leaning of the organ - 
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forward or to either side. This may be occasioned 
by maintaining a certain position of the body for a 
long time, such as lying down or leaning forward. 
It is, however, generally a trifling difficulty re- 
maining usually unnoticed, except when pregnancy 
occurs. It may then impede delivery, or occasion 
some suffering ; but, with proper management 
even this may be obviated. Sometimes the obli- 


quity is so great that a truss, made to meet the : 


case, can be worn to advantage. 

Anteflexion of the womb is a bending forward 
towards the pubis of the upper part of the womb 
its lower portion remaining in place. ‘This is also 
but a slight difficulty, which can be readily cor- 
rected, and which sometimes corrects itself. Fre- 
quently, however, it may be regarded as leading to 
anteversion of the womb. 

Retroflexion of the womb only differs from ante- 
flexion in that the upper part of the organ bends 
backward towards the rectum. It is regarded as 
leading to retroversion of the womb. Anteflexion 
and retroflexion are both said to produce barren- 
ness sometimes, because the passage to the womb 1s 
closed at the point from which the bending com- 
mences, 

Anteversiun of the womb is a more serious diffi- 
culty, being a displacement in which the organ is 
fallen forward : that is, the fundus of the womb is 
fallen forward and downward, so that it presses 
upon the bladder, or rests between the bladder and 
the vagina, and the mouth of the womb is turned 
upward and backward towards the rectum—the va- 
gina being relaxed and the bladder weighed down 
and pressed against the pubis. : 

Retroversion of the womb is the reverse of ante- 
version, the fundus being fallen backward and 
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downward towards the rectum, or between the va- 
gina and the rectum, while the mouth is turned. 
forward and upward in proportion to the descent 
of the fundus. 

Either anteversion or retroyersion may occur 
suddenly or gradually, and the symptoms, pains, 
and sufferings are so much like those attending 
falling of the womb (only more severe) that it is 
unnecessary to repeat them here. The treatment 
of these difficulties always requires the aid and ad- 
vice of the skillful practitioner, and from the simi- 
larity of the symptoms even he will find it difficult 
to distinguish anteversion from retroversion short 
of a fui. examination. Formerly these complaints 
were but little understood, and regarded as fatal, 
“but now,’ says an old professor, ‘‘if a physician 
be called in carly in a case of this description, the 
death of the patient will perhaps also be the death 
of his reputation.’’ 

Inversion of the womb, a not very frequent oc- 
currence, is defined as a condition of the organ in 
which it is turned inside out. This may take place 
in different degrees, so that the fundus may simply 
be pressed downward into the womb to a small ex- 
tent, resembling the depression or dimple in the 
bottom of a wine bottle, or of such extent that it 
protrudes through the external orifice. The inver- 
sion may be caused by a tumor, or by diseases pro- 
ducing a great softening and relaxation of the 
mouth of the womb, It may also occur shortly 
after delivery by force applied to the umbilical 
cord to remove the placenta, At this time the 
womb is large and flaccid, and a surprisingly 
slight degree of force applied to the cord es in- 
vert it. It is reported as a saying of Dr. Wm. Hun- 
ger, that under these circumstances “‘it as easily 
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inverted as the finger of a glove; but when con- 
tracted, it is as difficult to invert as a jack-boot.”? 
Of course, the proper thing to be done is to replace 
it again. When the inversion is but partial, or be- 
fore the inverted portion has descended through 
the os uteri or mouth, a skillful attempt at replace- 
ment should always be successful ; but when it is 
entire, replacement becomes extremely difficult, 
If the effort be made immediately after the occur- 
rence of the inversion, success will probably attend 
it; but if any delay takes place, all efivrts may 
prove of no avail, because the mouth of the womb 
will contract and form a ligature upon the inyerted 
portion: inflammation will soon follow, and this, 
if not reducible, will terminate in gangrene and 
death, or in the necessity of extirpating the womb, 
in which case death is very apt to follow. The 
pains and sufferings attending inversion of the 
womb are always fearful, and in most cases are 
only terminated by the death of the putient. 
Cases of chronic inversion have, however, been 
known, in which the health of the woman was not 
seriously endangered, but these were very rare ex- 
ceptions; for the usual attendants of this condition 
are frightfully profuse menorrhagia, incurable leu- 
corrhoea, dangerous constitutional affections, and 
numerous fearful sufferings, which will probably 
only terminate in death, to which they rapidly has- 
ten the sufferer. 

Hysterocele, or hernia of the womb, corresponds 
precisely with ordinary rupture, the only difference 
being that the womh descends throngh the muscu- 
lar fibres instead of the intestine. It may be pro- 
duced by violent muscular efforts, by straining and 
lifting, by blows upon the abdomen in pregnancy, 
or by any wound or disease which permits th 
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womb to dilate the part. A case is related by 
Rvyscn, of a woman who had an ulcer in the lower 
part of the abdomen; this being healed, the part 
remained weak, so that when she became pregnant 
the womb descended through it, in a dilated sac of 
the peritoneum, until it hung down to the knees; 
yet, at the full period of gestation, this remarkable 
rupture was reduced by the midwife, and the wo- 
man was safely delivered in the natural way. The 
weatment of hysterocele corresponds with that of 
ordinary rupture. The protruding part is re- 
placed, and then supported by a properly con- 
structed truss. 

Fixture of the womb consists in the organ be- 
coming attached, or growing fast, to some other 
part. This is usually occasioned by inflammation, 
so that any cause producing inflammation may re- 
sult in an attachment of the womb to any part or 
organ with which its surface is for some time held 
in contact. This must necessarily lead te much 
trouble, as it operates to make the womb a fixed 
organ, or prevents it from shifting its place to the 
extent requ-red to meet the purposes for which it 
3s intended. When an attachment takcs place it 
becomes fixed in the pelvis. If pregnancy then oc- 
curs, it car”ot rise with the growth of the foetus. 
This must necessarily produce much suffering, 
which will be followed by abortion, If, however, 
the attachment is not sufficient to prevent it from 
rising, 1t will then draw up with it the part or or- 
gan to which it is attached. This must also give 
rise to much pain, and to various derangements the 
nature of which will very much depend upon the 
part which is thus displaced When an attachment 
takes place in advanced pregnancy, the womb be- 
ing then high up in the abdomen, the consequences 
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are even worse; for then, after delivery has been 
effected, it is either held up, which will prevent it 
from contracting and give rise to constant flooding 
or it pulls down the part to which it is attached, 
producing derangements the character of which 
will depend upon the part thus displaced. So that 
it matters very little whether the attachment takes 
place when the womb is in the pelvis or the abdo- 
men : in either case, if pregnancy intervene, the re- 
sult will be very disagreeable, and probably fatal. 
The attachment, however, may be torn in the effort 
of the womb to ascend or descend: then the result 
will probably be a rupture of some blood vessel, 
hemorrhage, or an abscess, very likely to terminate 
in death. It is a misfortune, but a fact, that little, 
if anything, can be done to remove attachments 
when once formed, which renders it the more 
necessary that the causes which produce them 
should always be promptly remedied, 


INFLAMMATION OF THE WOMB. 


This disease may be either acute or chronic, and 
may affect the womb in its unimpregnated or im- 
pregnated state, 

Acute inflammation, in the unimpregnated state 
of the womb, is not frequently met with, and its 
occurrence before puberty, though not altogether 
unknown, is hardly ever heard of. It may vary in 
the extent to which it affects the womb, being 
sometimes limited to the proper tissue of the organ 
and at others extending to its lining membrane, 
The causes to which its origin is attributed are sup- 
pression of the menses; violence by blows, falls, or 
otherwise; tight lacing; the wearing of pessaries; 
the use of strong injections, which are sometimes 
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employed for the cure of leucorrheea and other dis- 

eases ; exposure to damp and cold during the men- 

strual flow, and especially when overheated and 

lightly clad. Inflammation in other parts may also 

occasion it by extending to the womb, and it has 

been attributed to stimulating food, constipation, 

to improper care when the change of life was tak- 

ing place, and other causes. The symptoms attend- 

ing it are pain in the region of the womb, darting 
to the groins, back, and thighs, accompanied by in- 
creased heat of the skin, and a peculiar sensitive- 

ness of the abdomen so that the touch of the hand 
occasions suffering ; sudden coldness, attended by 
more or less shivering, or chills ; a dry and heated 
skin over the whole body; a rapid pulse, some- 
times hard and frequently sharp 5 & furred tongue, 
which appears white and dry pains in the head 5 
loss of appetite, great thirst, and sometimes nausea 
and vomiting ; swelling and pain in the mamma 5 
costiveness of the bowels, and distressing pains in 
the act of defecation; a frequent desire to micturate, 
the urine being highly colored or red, and scanty, 
and the effort to veid it attended by much distress. 
The increase in the size and weight of the womb 
also tends to displace it, a condition frequently de- 
tected. When the disease occurs at the time of the 
menstrual flow the latter is immediately arrested, 
and if leucorrhoea exists the discharge is suddenly 
stopped. The disease is always dangerous, though 
rarely totally uncontrollable ; and unless specdily 
arrested, may lead to chronic inflammation, giving 
rise to a long train of suffering , to the formation 
ot an abscess, or to softening of the womb, either of 
which will be almost sure to terminate in death ; or 
to mortification, which may be wtnost regarded ag 
necessarily fatal. 


* 
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Acate imflammation, in the pregnant state of the 
womb, may be occasioned by mechanical injuries to 
the organ which may be inflicted in many ways ; by 
exposure to cold, especially shortly after delivery ; 
by attempts to produce premature labor or abor- 
tion, either by mechanical means or medicines ; by 
injections of cold water or washes to allay hemor- 
rhage, and by other causes. It may affect the whole 
womb, or be limited to a part, the latter being 
more frequently the case. It may also be unattend- 
ed by other difficulties, but it is very apt to be 
complicated by extending to the peritoneum, the 
Fallopian tubes, and the ovaries. It may occur at 
any time during pregnancy, although it more com- 
monly takes place two or three days after delivery, 
the first symptoms being pain in the lower part of 
the abdomen, which goes on increasing, and con- 
tinues without intermission. The womb becomes 
large and hard, and presents a tumor on the abdo. 
men which sometimes reaches almost to the navel, 
and is exquisitely sensitive to the touch. The se- 
cretion of the milk is suppressed or interrupted 
and the lochia cease. Otherwise the symptoms, 
with but few exceptions, are the same as in inflam. 
mation of the unimpregnated womb. The conse 
quences to which it may lead are also much the 
same, being such as softening of the womb, the 
formation of abscesses, or mortification. 

: When the disease occurs previous to.delivery, it 
is apt to affect the foetus, so as to render it restless 
or turbulent, thus much increasing the suffering of 
the patient ; it may also prove the death of the foe- 
tus, or it may lead to abortion or premature labor ; 
it may likewise lead to adhesion of the placenta, so 
that it cannot be removed, cases being known in 
which it became so firmly attached that no forc- 
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which could be safely applied could separate it. 
When softening of the womb occurs, it is almost 
sure to beruptured or lacerated during parturifion. 
Chronic inflammation of the womb is quite a 
common complaint. Though not as serious, nor as 
often fatal, as the acute form of the disease, it is 
still very formidable and dangerous, and often ex- 
tremely tedious to cure. It may affect the whole 
womb, or be confined to its mouth and neck. It 
may be produced by the same causes that produce 
acute inflammation. Some temperaments, espe- 
cially the lymphatic, are peculiarly liable to it, It 
frequently follows from abortion, because when this 
happens women are very apt to be imprudent: ina 
few days thereafter they will go about their busi- 
ness as though nothing had occurred, and in a 
week or two they begin to experience the conse- 
quences in chronic inflammation of the womb. Dis- 
ordered digestion, living in badly ventilated places, 
insufficient clothing, cold and exposure to damp- 
ness and especially sitting upon damp seats or 
places, too frequent bathing in hot water, a stimu- 
lating diet, excesses, and irregular habits, are all 
causes predisposing or directly operating to bring 
about this disease. The symptomsattending itare, 
in many particulars, similar to those of acute in- 
flammation, though much less severe, and the dis- 
ease is not so likely to become complicated with 
other difficulties, There is always a fixed pain 1m 
the lower part of the abdomen, with a sense of 
weight, increased by motion, such as walking, rid- 
ing, or being jostled in some conveyance, and also 
by standing long upon the feet, and upon evacu- 
ating the bladder and rectum. Dragging pains are 
also felt in the loins, and any pressure above the 
putz will produce pain. The stomach becomes 


. * 
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disordered, the appetite fails, and sensations of 
heat are experienced over the entire body or in par- 
ticular parts. The menses become deranged, in 
some cases being suppressed, and in others increased 
and containing coagula or pieces of membrane: 
while between the periods a peculiar discharge 
sometimes takes place which varies in appearance 
and in consistence, and is occasionally streaked with 
blood. The neryous system also becomes affected, 
and nervous tremblings follow, and the patient be 

comes irritable, sad, or exhibits other mental pecu- 
liarities forasm to her natural characteristics. It 
may lead to enlargement or engorgement of the 
womb, to hardening of its mouth and neck, to ul- 
cerations, and, though generally curable, always 

occasions much suffering and often results in pre- 

mature death. 

Remedies and Treatment.—In acute inflamma- 
tion the remedies and treatment applicable can be 
alone determined by the skillful practitioner, and 
in most cases his utmost attention and skill will be 
required, Often the means and remedies resorted 
to are of the most vigorous kind, and can only be 
rendered available by much skill and judgment. 
The patient and her friends can do but little beyond 
seeing that rest and quiet, and proper ventilation 
of the sick-room, are insured, These are often im- 
perative. There should be no excitement of mind 
er body of any kind. But little food should be 
given until after the infammation is subdued, and 
nothing cf a stimulating nature either as food or 
drink The extremities—the hands and feet—should 
be kept warm, and the patient should not be dis- 
turbed nor moved in the least, if possible. Of the 
milder remedies resorted to, are opening the bowels 
with salts, or with enemas of warm water, starch, 
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and castor oil ; the hip pas : a ae aie i ee 
injecti d fomentations, 
odyne injections, an' a fea 
i r asters applied to the , 
tices, or mustard plaster E Peewee 
lied without moviag 1 
All these must be app) eR 
i atient, and even after the inflamma 
turbing the patient, an ee 
ded equal care mus 
fl aaeend ay iet, the least neglect 
to maintain rest and quiet, the | eis 
ee respect being capable of ae ae = 
ronic infli ation 
treatment of chronic Intamim 
ae and a cure can generally be nom 
if the proper efforts be made before the struc ae Y 
ite organ has undergone any change. In Lier 
forms of the disease, cupping, pee ee 
i i re 1 ed to, 
and active remedies are resor ss re 
ed into requisition. 
e means need not be call r 5 
cies of any kind which affects ~ Be pase 
tinue! é g> | 
tions of the body, such as eon Pegler 
ing, or active labor or exerulse, pe i 
ue. ecumbent posture should be eee : 
and if the patient be a oats Heese : s . aes 
i i e bo 
live as a widow for a ime. sep e 
roid constipation, tor 
regulated so as to avol Bee 
ose Epsom salts, or other ne PES 
ae ap! be employed ; but no strong Pe Vv fe 
lent cathartics must be administered. es 
path two or three times a week, and ee ae 
once a day, may be used to advantage, = ne ; 
sedatives and tonics are recommended as >°R" se 
and proper to be used at night. eae Mee 
also be used, but the employment of hy nate ph 
depend upon the nature and conditions 0 ere 
ease, The diet should be nourishing, ie pec 
easy of digestion, and everything stimulating 
be carefully guarded against. ee 
i HE WO . 
OTHER DISEASES OF Tt : 
Of some other diseases to which the womb is sub- 
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ject, a short statement is all that i i 
es and also all that can be likely te Babee ds 
c ge. ; B nearly all instances, these diseases 
ik eft to the exclusive management of the 
ee Pera wie ie the instruction that can 
sui ee i such as may serve as a 
rypertrophy.—This is de 
orgaa or part of the body ae ae hore ‘od 
Pesca its bulk is augmented. penta 
a ee ‘appears to be a permanent augmentation 
oo ae 1s often a consequence of chronic 
ae ion, but.may also be occasioned by other 
- ses : @ severe kick is said to have occasionall 
eis ee oe While it augments the organ * 
eee ae 0 eae a specific effect upon its texture 
ea en divided with the knife it appears more 
ten generally presents a grayish color. It is 
eg mea difficult and tediousof cure. In its 
aon Gao eeches, applied over the region of the 
Po iplopedwillotmepeiaiets enter tno 
tritious and easily digested diet Sarno. Bane 
use of tonics, es ecial car SS akiad to eee 
a Bioper tone of | the oa: eee 
ngorgement.—This term is princi 
eee Pee in the vena oraneome 
a sek : of the system. In engorgement of the 
me sare ier of the organ appear to ve dilated 
asa rged, and it is more or less swollen and its 
and weight increased. Engorgement is a 
PN ass aoe inflammation and of ther His 
: it is also attributed to want of exerci z 
ee ee 
e , derangem: ne ci 
culation of the blood, and other bes : tt tone 
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7 : 
times attended by pains in the region of the womb 
and at others these pains are wanting, while sensa- 
tions of weight and more or jess uneasiness are 
always felt. It is treated with leeches, cold astrin- 
gent injections, blisters, tonics, washes, and bath- 
ing followed by friction to impart a glow to the sur- 
face of the skin, moderate exercise, and a light, nu- 
tritious, and easily digested diet. Engorgement is 
credited with being a predisposing cause of the ac- 
cumulation of pus and the formation of an abscess, 
and therefore should be promptly removed. 
Induration.—This is a hardening of the womb 
more frequently confined to its mouth and neck, 
and usually attended by enlargement, which may 
pe limited to the part affected, or extend ina great- 
er or less degree to the entire organ. It is a con- 
sequence of chronic inflammation and other diseases, 
and is also sometimes attributed to the same causee 
assigned as capable of leading to engorgement. It 
is very frequently attended by a peculiar discharge 
described as ‘‘ creamy,” always by more or less 
pain, and other symptoms depending upon the exe 
tent and position of the induration. It is treatea 
very much in the same way as engorgement. In- 
duration precedes certain malignant diseases of the 
womb, and it is a question whether it is the cause of 
such diseases or whether itis occasioned by them ; : 
it has been observed, however, that in many cases 
of induration resulting from long-continued chronic 
inflammation, cancer ‘and other malignant diseases 
have been developed 
Ulcerations.—Uleerations may be of different 
kinds and proceed from different causes. Most of 
the diseases of the womb may Jead to simple ulcera- 
tions: these may vary in size from a pin’s head te 
a dime, but generally they commence by very 
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small and numerous beginnings, so that they can- 
not be easily detected, and subsequently coalesce 
and cover large surfaces, They may also proceed 
from exposure to cold during menstruation, or 
from anytiing that irritates the womb or a part of 
it, such as astringent injections, or the introduction 
of a foreign body,*as in masturbation and the use 
of pessirics The disease is generally preceded by 
sy inptoms of inflammation, marked with shiverings 
and reaction, with fever, accompanied with dull 
pain and seusations of dragging in the loins ; the 
pains are generally augmented at every menstrual 
period ; and in most instances there is a lcucor- 
rhoeal discharge, varying in color, but usually yel- 
low and streaked with blood. The treatment must 
always depend upon the state of advancement the 
disease has attained, and may consist of cupping, 

leeches applied locally, the hip bath, tepid injec- 

tions, the use of laxatives and sedatives, and, under 

certain circumstances, the application of caustics 

directly to the ulcers. These ulcerations are always 

dangerous and demand the utmost attention in their 

early stages, Ulcerations may also result from 

syphilis or gonorrhea, in which case the treatment 

usually employed in these diseases should be at 

once resorted to. Then, again, the ulceration may 

be corroding, in which case there will be but mea-~ 

gre chance of escaping from its fatal effects, or it 
may be cancerous, and prove equally destructive 
of life. 

Palypus.—This is the name given to a tumor, 
which generally has a round or oval body and is 
attached by a neck or stalk, so that it often resem- 
bles very much the shape of a pear. Polypi of the 
womb may grow from the fundus, from the inside 
of the neck, or from the lower edze of the mouth, 
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ay vary in size from that of a pea to that of 
ec ea and instances are reported pale 
they are said to have attained a bulk weighing 
twenty and thirty pounds, Sometimes hey 
found to be attached by a thick and fleshy sta! ‘ al 
others by a mere stem, and oceasionally they | a 
been found attached by two stalks. They se nee 
be soft or hard, and usually they are solid, alt ee 
they have been found hollow. They often con ae 
grumousblood, or a gelatinous substance or ee! 
matter, and an instance 1s reported in whic a e 
polypus was found to contain fat and a A 
‘also vary in color, being found white, livid, es 8 
and occasionally with a surface streaked with Z ue 
veins. They have been divided into three vane jes, 
called the fibrous polypus, the cellular poly et 
and the glandulous polypus. The Oe ee 
uncommon, but women of sedentary he 8, of 
lymphatic temperaments, Or who live ae ow he 
damp situations, are most liable to it. It ae 
more generally found among women of the oo 
age and beyond it, although it may affect a aes 
and conditions. Tt has been mistaken for ae 
nancy, for falling of the womb, for pice 
the womb, for dropsy, etc. The causes origina es 
- it are but little known, but conjecture has poe es 
quite a» number. The principal symptom a : 
ing it is hemorrhage: this may be small at firs 
and gradually become absolutely fearful, ese 
equally great when the polypus is quite sma ; 
when it is large. Sometimes the growth of 3 ey 5 
pus may be slow, so that it may remain for : eae 
without seriously endangering the health of th 
patient, and at others it may be rapid and eee 
nate in death very speedily unless removed. a os 
is but little to be exnected from any medical trea’ 
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ment. The first object is to check the hemorrhage 
attending it, while at the same time the strength 
and powers of the patient are maintained by food 
of the most nourishing kind given in small quanti- 


_ ties and at frequent intervals. Efforts may be 


made to absorb the tumor, but they are almost sure 
to fail. Sometimes, though rarely, it may be spon- 
taneously ejected, and sometimes, though not much 
less rarely, medicines may have the effect of pro- 
ducing such a result. Medicines, however, if of 
little use to effect a cure, may serve to relax 
the fibres of the womb, if this be not sufficiently 
done by the hemorrhages, and so prepare the 
organ for one of the operations which afford the 
only safe reliance fora cure. These operations are 
of five kinds: 1 Torsion, or twisting, in which 
the polypus is raised and gently twisted round 
until the stalk breaks, when it is withdrawn: this 
may be very readily done when the tumor has a 
slender stalk, and but little or no hemorrhage will 
follow the operation. 2. The ligature, by which a 
cord is passed around the stalk of the polypus and 
tied : the ligature is subsequently tightened from 
time to time, until the polypus separates, which it 
may do in a shorter or longer time, depending upon 
the thickness of the stalk. This operation, how- 
ever, is not always practicable, and may sometimes 
give rise to inflammation ; but where it can be 
practised it has the advantage of being unattended 
by any hemorrhage. 3. Cauterization, by which 
a separation is produced by burning the stalk with 
caustic substances, a means sometimes employed, 
but zenerally impracticable. 4. Crushing, by 
which the tumor is crushed or broken. 5 Excis- 
ion, by which the separation is effected with the 
knife, a mode which is generally favored, being 
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attended by no danger beyond that of hemorrhage, 

which can nearly always be obviated. By means 
of torsion, the ligature, and excision thousands of 

polypi have been removed, and the operations are 
not only regarded as perfectly safe but are often 
alluded to asa great triumph of the surgical art. 

Generally but little or no pain attends them, be- 
cause the polypi are endowed with but little sensi- 
bility, and are often totally insensible. Sometimes 
this disease becomes seriously complicated by preg- 
nancy, rendering the operation of removing the 
polypus extremely hazardous, while if permitted 
to remain equal hazard may be encountered when 
the hour of parturition arives Such cases often 
present simply a choice between two evils, and 
great judgment is required to determine which iste 
be preferred. 

Tumors.—The womb is also subject to several 
other varieties of tumors, known as hard, fleshy, or 
fibrous non-malignant tumors. Tumors of this 
class may develope on any part of the womb and 
present different forms, being sometimes round and 
at others angular, conical, or even lobulated. ‘They 
may grow to various sizes, sometimes remaining 
quite small, and at others growing to the size of 
the pregnant womb. Instances have been met with 
in which they attained a weight of twenty and even 
forty pounds. The causes to which they owe their 
origin remain unknown, and we have but little 
concerning them beyond conjecture, The special 
symptoms attending them depend very much upon, 
the part of the organ affected, but these are gener- 
ally central pains, a sensation of weight .in the 
pelvis, bearing down and dragging, and aching in 
the loins, etc. ‘Very often the existence of the 
tumor remains unknown until it has uained pro- 
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portions interfering with the performance of the 
natural functions. In many cases these tumors 
may exist for years, without any marked degree of 
mnconvenience, but in the event of accident or in- 
jury to them, or of pregnancy, they are very apt 
to prove fatal ; or when small, and so situated as to 
interfere with parturition, they may lead to abor- 
tion, to malformations in the foetus and consequent 
monstrosities. They are often so situated as to 
obstruct the evacuation of the bowels or the blad- 
der and thus proye fatal, while a similar conse- 
quence may follow from hemorrhages which they 
may occasion. In the way of treatment but little 
can be done with this class of tumors, and it is often 
best to make no effort to reduce them. Sometimes 
they are so situated as to render excision practica- 
ble, and when such is the case this operation may 
be successfully resorted to. Palliative measures, 
however, are always attainable. These should be 
made use of as inconyeniences arise. Constant care 
should be taken to maintain the general health, all 
chance of accident or injury to the tumor should be 
guarded against, the dangers of pregnancy should 
not be encountered, and everything calculated to 
increase the disease should be carefully shunned. 
Hydatids- ~The description of the hydatid has 
been previously given as being ‘‘a very singular 
animal, formed like a bladder, and distended with a 
watery fluid.”? Hydatid tumors of the womb are 
. frequently compared to a bunch of grapes, because 
the mass consists of numerous apparently separate 
cells or bladders adhering together. Hydatids, 
however, may exist singly and be of various forms 
and sizes, but usually they are found as small oval 
bodies composed of a membrane which surrounds a 
white or yellowish watery fluid. The causes assign- 
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ed as capable of producing the hydatid tumor are 
simply conjectural, and but very little can be said 
to be definitely known concerning them. It may 
make its appearance at almost any time, and some- 
times so enlarges the abdomen as to be mistaken for 
pregnancy. This mistake has been made by some 
of the most skillful practitioners, some of whom 
have even been so far deceived as to await the 
approach of labor, only discovering their error in 
consequence of haying waited in vain. But little 
can be recommended in the way of medical treat- 
ment beyond the employment, in particular cases, 
of such means as may be calculated to expedite the 
expulsion of the tumor, Usually this expulsion 
occurs spontaneously after the tumor has reacheda 
certain stage, and sometimes bears such a close 
resemblance to actual labor, and is followed by 
consequences so similar to those that succeed an 
actual birth, that the patient herself cannot be 
induced to believe that she has not given birth to a 
child until the expelled mass is shown to her. So 
marked are these resemblances that the expulsion 
of the hydatid hag even been mistaken for an abor- 
tion by the skilled practitioner. Sometimes also 
the tumor will be suddenly diminished or pass 
away by breaking or busting, an occurrence which 
is attended by a copious discharge of a watery fluid 
from the vagina. Although the hydatid tumor is 
usually expelled or passes away spontaneously, 
such is not alwaysits fortunate termination Ithas 
been known to terminate in fatal floodings, or to so 
affect the constitution as to produce speedy death. 
It has also been known to exist for years without 
seriously impairing the health, and then pass sud- 
denly away by expulsion or bursting, and then, — 
again, after having remained for a long time, it 
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suddenly gave rise to serious and fatal complica 
tions. 

Hydrometra.—By this term the disease common: 
ly called dropsy of the womb is indicated. When 
dropsy attacks the womb there is a slowly and 
gradually increasing swelling of the hypogastric 
region, resembling the figure of the womb and 
yielding or fluctuating under pressure. Sometimes 
the swelling increases to such an extent that it far 
exceeds in size the natural dimensions of the full 
period of pregnancy, and cases are reported in 
which the quantity of fiuid accumulated was enor- 
mous, even exceeding eighty pounds in weight.— 
Dropsy of the womb is said to be of seven varieties, 
but the disease is very rare—so rare, in fact, that 
the observations made upon it are neither extended 
nor precisely accurate. Its existence is often ascer- 
tained with difficulty, and, as it is more particular- 
ly, though not exclusively, confined to married 
women, its close resemblance to pregnancy renders 
its determination still more difficult. The disease 
cannot be pronounced especially dangerous, and 
sometimes very simple treatment will expel the 
fluid; at others it becomes necessary to remove 
obstructions in the mouth of the womb so as to 
admit of its escape ; and at others, still, some ob- 
structing: membrane must be punctured. The re- 
moval of the fluid, however, does not generally 
prove a cure, for it is very apt to return again. 

_Calculus.—Calculi, hard concretions or stones, 
very similar to those found in the bladder, are 
sometimes formed in the womb. Of the causes to 
which these singular formations, in such an organ 
as the womb, are due but little can be said beyond 
that they have been the subject of some speculation 
anddispute. Stones are formed of different degrees 
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of hardness and of different sizes. Some have 
been found ‘‘so hard as to admit of a polish,” and 
others no harder than ordinary chalk. While they 
are usually small, weighing but a few grains, cases 
are also reported in which they had attained a size 
exceeding five pounds in weight. Calculi have 
existed in the womb during a life-time without 
interfering with the general health, or without their 
existence being even known ; and then, again, they 
have produced dangerous and fatal consequences. 
Sometimes they may be spontaneously expelled, or 
medical treatment may serve to bring about their 
expulsion. When this fails, they can generally be 
remoyed by mechanical agencies. :; 
Cancer.—This malignant tumor is supposed to 
have been named the cancer by the ancients be- 
cause it exhibited large blue veins bearing some 
resemblance to the claws ofacrab. By the Romans 
it was called lupus, because it eats away the flesh 
like a wolf. Though cancer of the womb is nota 
very frequent disease, it is still more frequently met 
with than is generally supposed. The causes by 
which it is prcduced are unknown, and numerous 
theories and speculations have been indulged in to 
account for it. It has, however, been observed that 
women of lymphatic temperaments are more liable 
ito it than others ; that chronic inflammation may 
linger on for years, and then terminate in cancer ; 
and that anxiety, bad and indigestible food, un- 
healthy situations, and other causes, may predis- 
pose the system to an attack of the disease. It has 
also been observed to be transmissible, so that it is 
pronounced to be hereditary. It was formerly 
regarded as contagious, but this is now pronounced 
an error. lts termination is fatal, and before it 
reaches this point it occasions the most fearful suf- 
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ferings. Almost every conceivable means have 
been resorted to with the hope of mastering this 
formidable disease, but these have resulted in but 
limited success. When discovered in its commence- 
ment, and at once subjected to proper treatment, 
there is a very fair probability of a cure, but if per- 
mitted to advance beyond its first stages, not only 
does a cure become almost hopeless, but it will have 
acquired so firm a hold that but little can be done 
to mitigate the sufferings of its victim. A knowl- 
edge of the first symptoms attending it may there- 
fore become important: these have been described 
as “slight and transient attacks of pain, or perhaps 
simply sensations of uneasiness, referred to one or 
other iliac region, or in the situation of either 
ovary, there may be & decided fullness or a distinct 
tumor tender to the touch, or the pain may be re- 
ferred to the mouth of the womb, accompanied with 
tingling sensations along the front and inside of 
the thighs, lasting for a few hours or days, and 
then disappearing, absenting itself for weeks, and 
then returning. Occasionally sexual congress is 
attended with pain, and followed by a slight show 
of blood. Generally there is some slight irritabili- 
ty of the bladder, and frequently the irritability 
about the rectum and anus is of such a nature as 
to cause the patient to suspect she has piles. But 
little or no change is experienced in the general 
health until the disease has progressed for some 
time, 4n examination shows the edge of the os 
uteri to be hard, sometimes fissured, and of irregu- 
Jar form, projecting more than usual into the 
vagina, and reveals the existence of small, hard, 
and defined projections, like grains of shot or 
gravel, under the mucous membrane, which, if 
firmly pressed, will occasion pain and sickness.”” 
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In fe Sabet the disease may sometimes linger 
on for years, and at ot i r 
eae se eee hers speedily progress to ul- 
Excrescences.—The womb is also subject to cer- 
tain peculiar growths called excrescences. This 
growth has been described under the names of 
vivaces and cauliflower excrescence, because of 
the resemblance which its uneven surface bears to 
that of the cauliflower. It consists of a very vascu- 
Jar tumor, resembling flesh in color, having a 
granulated surface, and being covered with a fine 
membrane which copiously secretes a watery fluid. 
The excrescence generally grows from the mouth of 
the womb, but occasionally proceeds from its 
cavity, and may even attain such a growth as to 
project through the external parts. Females of all 
ages and temperaments may be attacked by this 
disease, and many causes have been assigned as ca- 
pable of producing it, but none that is sufficiently 
marked to be accepted as having this specific effect. 
Its symptoms, however, are very distinct, consist- 
ing in an unusual moisture in the external parts 
whieh continues increasing until it soon amounts to 
a discharge sufficient to moisten several napkins 
during a single day. At first the discharge is sim- 
ply streaked with blood, but as the disease pro- 
gresses hemorrhages soon succeed, often becoming 
the immediate cause of death. The effects of the 
disease upon the general health soon hecome visible 
in various ways, rapidly prostrating the patient 
and leading to a fatal termination. The treatment 
is directed towards lessening the watery discharge. 
reducing the size of the tumor, and preventing or 
checking the hemorrhages, and consists mainly of 
strong astringent injections which must be so gen- 
tly applied as not to bruise the tumor and thus 
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bring on profuse bleeding. All mental or physicat 
excitement must be avoided, the diet must be nour- 
ishing but free from stimulants, the bowels carefully 
regulated, and every effort made to support the 
system against the continual drain attending the 
disease. Sometimes it may become advisable to re- 
move the tumor by the ligature or knife, an opera- 
tion which may, under certain circumstances, be 
successfully accomplished, and without producing 
much pain, the tumor being endued with but little 
or no sensibility ; but, the operation is not certain 
of producing a cure, for the excrescence Is apt to 
grow again as often as it is removed. When the 
disease eventuates in death, an examination reveals 
nothing of the excrescence beyond a mass apparent- 
ly consisting of empty vesseis, the tumor haying 
disappeared : a corresponding effect also follows 
the operation of the ligature. When the disease 
becomes complicated by pregnancy, abortion or 
premature labor generally takes place, although 
parturition at the full period may occur without 
being seriously impeded, the great danger attend- 
ing it being profuse or fatal flooding. 


GENERAL SYMPTOMS. 


Diseases of the womb, the most prominent of 
which have been noted, have been the great source 
of female suffering in civilized communities. This 
must necessarily continue to be the case, until the 
primary laws of health shall be so observed as to 
secure that natural development of every organ of 
the body which is essential to the uninterrupted 
and healthful performance of allits functions. The 
many artificial and social causes to which the neg- 
lect of these laws has heretofore been due will, 
however, continue to lead to renewed developments 
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of disease and suffering; and while those instruc-_ 
tions of the physiologist which are designed to pre- 
vent disease will be principally unheeded, when the 
hour of suffering arrives the means of relief will be 
anxiously sought after. It is then that the follow- 
ing enumeration of the general symptoms attend- 
ing those diseases which directly affect the womb 
will be read with eare and become practically use- 
ful to the many, while to the more judicious few 
they may be of some value as illustrating the im- 
portance of exercising the caution required to avoid 
them. This enumeration of general symptoms is 
extracted from a British prize essay. A certain 
number of these symptoms will always be exhibited 
in diseases directly affecting the womb 

“<The commencement of diseases directly attack- 
ing the womb is frequently latent, and takes place 
almost insensibly. At first there is usually an in- 
crease of the mucous secretion from the vagina ; 
frequently the menstrual periods last longer, while 
the intervals are less; not uncommonly there is 
slight hemorrhage after connection, which is at- 
tended with a more or less acute pain ; or the dis- 
charge may supervene after long continued exer- 
cise, especially on foot. 

“The mammez sympathize with the womb, and 
become enlarged. The erect posture, and especially 
walking, becomes painful and irksome, from a sen- 
sation of dragging at the loins and pit of the 
stomach ; and in process of time there is uneasiness 
and pain at the groins and upper part of the 
thighs. The menstrual derangement becomes great- 
er, and is attended with pain and a sensation of 
heat ; and coagula are oczasionally passed with the 
eatamenial secretion. Although pain and heat are 
complained of, the monthly secretion becomes more 
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scant, or is altogether suppressed ; this may last 
for a longer or shorter period, but is frequently | 
followed by copious flooding. As the flooding . 
ceases, its place is supplied by a discharge varying 
in color, density, and nature; it may be thick, 
purulent, yellow, or greenish ; it may be watery ; 
it may be whitish and milky ; or it may be sanious, 
reddish, or brownish. This discharge may irritate 
the parts over which it passes, or it may excite no 
irritating action ; it may be devoid of smell, or it 
may be foetid. As the discharge increases the pains 
generally increase in intensity ; they are usually 
referred to. the pelvis, and thence are said to spread 
over various parts of the body. These pains may 
be dull and heavy, or they may be lancinating, 
sharp, and burning ; they may be constant, or 
they may occur periodically, increased by any in- 
ordinate excitement of mind or body, and by any 
thing which has a tendency to determine the flow 
of blood to the pelvis, especially sleeping upon a 
soft feather bed. As the disease adyances in the 
womb, particularly where its volume is increased, a 
variety of morbid symptoms is complained of; 
dragging in the loins and in that part of the abdo- 
men which lies under the cartilages of the false 
ribs ; a sensation as of a ball in the vagina ; con- 
stant desire to micturate, and to evacuate the con- 
tents of the rectum, although the attempt is not 
followed by success, accompanied with hemor- 
rhoids, which greatly increase the patient’s distress. 
‘All these symptoms naturally result from the in- 
creased weight and yolume of the womb, and will 
be found to accompany simple engorgement, as 
well as enlargement of the womb from polypus or 
tumor. The abdomen becomes enlarged, arising 
jn some instances in part from the increased size of 
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the womb, and also from the disengagement af 
flatus, the result of derangement of the digestive 
functions; the appetite becomes capricious ; there 
may be occasional vomiting ; the patient’s temper 
changes ; she becomes irascible, and jealous of con- 
tradiction, The symptoms do not long remain 
local; the constitution soon sympathizes; febrile 
symptoms, with a periodical increase in them at 
night, evidence themselves; the patient becomes 
attenuated and feeble; the face loses its color, be- 
comes sallow, or rather has a peculiar yellowish 
tinge; the features are sharp; there is a dark 
areola around the eyes; the eyelids become puffy 
and exhibit a dropsical swelling; the skin is 
harsh ; the evacuations take place with more diffi- 
culty, and are attended with greater pain, and 
when passed there is generally an increase of dis- 
charge from the straining that takes place. At 
length the countenance becomes more sunken, the 
eyes more hollow, and the powers more prostrate, 
the-vomiting constant ; the diarrhoea is unconquer- 
able, and the patient dies completely exhausted.” 


AFFECTIONS OF THE OVARIES. 


These organs are subject to certain diseases cor- 
responding very much with simular diseases of the 
womb. Of these, inflammation and dropsy may be 
practically noticed here. Ovarian diseases may be 
regarded as confined to that period of female life 
commencing from the time of puberty and ending 
with the cessation of the menses. 

Inflammation.—The ovaries are apt to become 
inflamed from derangements of the menses. They 
are also peculiarly liable to inflammation shortly 
after delivery The same causes that tend to pro- 
duce inflammation of the womb are also assigned as 
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producing it in the ovaries, In the performance of 
their fugctions the ovaries are constantly active, 
and they are capable of great excitement by artifi- 
cial means: the performance of their functions may 
be interrupted and inflammation produced by 
nauses creating a morbid activity in them; there- 
fore excesses, or medicines possessing a peculiar 
action, are frequently suspected as the causes of 
ovarian inflammation. The symptoms attending 
the disease are pains in the groins (or in one 
groin only if but one ovary be affected), darting 
over the abdomen, and sometimes extending to the 
thighs and lumbar regions; small round swellings 
jn the groins, which enlarge as the disease pro- 
gresses, extending over the abdomen and becoming 
exquisitely sensitive to the touch, even to that de- 
gree that pressure gives rise to spasmodic contrac- 
tions in the lower limbs; lifficulty of micturation. 
and defecation ; the general system exhibits nearly 
the same symptoms as in inflammation of the 
womb; and finally, suppuration ensues, an abcess 
is formed, and the pus is discharged, this event be- 
ing usually preceded by chills, fever, and severe 
throbbing pains in the tumor: in this case the tu- 
mor generally adheres to some’other part, such as the 
womb, rectum, bladder, or external integument, so 
that when the matter is discharged it escapes by the 
vagina, by stool, by urine, or by an external open- 
ing in the walls of the abdomen. This discharge of 
the morbid matter may lead toa favorable termina- 
tion of the disease, but not unfrequently it ends in 
the death of the patient. The treatment consists in 
the application of leeches and poultices, warm in- 
jections, warm baths, saline purgatives, and in per- 
fect rest and an unstimulating diet. The curative 
efforts must be directed to the reduction of the in- 
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flammation. Sometimes the inflammation com- 
mences and lasts for a week or ten days and then 
subsides, and at others it becomes necessary to use 
the most vigorous means to effect its reduction. 
Even then a failure is not improbable and an 
abscess may form, rendering it expedient to open it 
surgically and facilitate the external discharge of 
the matter. Great difficulty is often experienced in 
the treatment of this disease, and in spite of all 
efforts it may terminate in gangrene, or in cancer- 
ous ulceration, and in death. 

The acute form of the disease is liable to lead to 
chronic inflammation, subjecting the patient to 
many annoyances and sufferings before a cure can 
be effected. ; 

Dropsy.—This is an accumulation of fluid in the 
ovary. ‘This fluid is sometimes limpid and thin, at 
others discolored and gelatinous, and is sometimes 
contained in one sac, often in several, and at others 
the whole tumor has been found composed of sep- 
arate sacs, or hydatids, adhering together. The. 
time required for the development of these tumors 
may consist of days or of years, cases being known 
in which the disease lingered for more than half of 
a long life-time; and the quantity of fluid that may 
be contained in them may be limited or enormous, 
instances being recorded in which the quantity 
contained in the tumor amounted to ten and twelve 
gallons, and it 1s even said that “so large a quanti- 
ty has been drawn off from a patient by the opera- 
tion of tapping, that the fluid has been placed in 
one scale and the patient in the other, and the 
former has preponderated.” The active causes by 
which the disease is produced are but little compre- 
hended, but it has been ascribed to all the causes 
assigned as producing inflammation of the ovaries. 
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The symptoms attending ovarian dropsy are at first 
generally very indefinite—usually they are very 
similar to those of pregnancy, such as suppression 
of the menses, swelling of the abdomen and breasts, 
uncertain appetite, &c. It is therefore often mis- 
taken for pregnancy, generally from ignorance on 
the part of the female, and by the physician because 
he must usually take the description of its first ap- 
pearance upon trust—that is, from the patient her- 
self. The time for the duration of pregnancy, how- 
ever, passes by, and still the tumor increases. It 
usually commences on one side of the abdomen 
(unless both ovaries are affected) and from thence 
extends all over it, is generally, though not always, 
movable, and changes to some extent with the 
change of position of the patient when lying down. 
In some eases it may be felt in balls or lumps, situ- 
ated deeply in the pelvis, and gives rise to some 
pain, and in others it will be smooth and painless, 
upon moderate pressure. Although the disease 
may sometimes continue for years without danger 
to the general health, it always produces incon- 
venience proportionate to the increase of the swell- 
ing. When the tumor becomes large, there will be 
a constant feeling of weight and dragging down, 
it will press upon other organs or parts, such as 
the womb, bladder, intestines, and even upon the 
stomach and diaphragm, impeding the natural per- 
formance of their functions, rendering breathing 
difficult, and frequently displacing the womb, At 
length, however, the constitution becomes affected, 
the patient loses flesh, the system becomes exhaust- 
ed, and death finally ensues. This course is fre- 
quently run ina very short time—the duration of 
the disease and the manner of its termination being 
always uncertain ‘The treatment of ovarian drop- 
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sy has but little in it that can be recommended as 
specifically useful. It is always desirable, however, 
that every means should be employed to preserve 
the general health. All other efforts must be re- 
garded as to-a large extent simply experimental—- 
they may succeed and they may fail. Sometimes 
the disease will disappear of its own accord, and at - 
others the sac may break and the fiuid may harm- 
lessly escape, but these are rare and exceptional 
occurrences. Remedial efforts have been mainly 
directed to prevent the increase of the tumor, and 
when, in spite of these efforts, its size finally be- 
came so augmented and the abdomen so distended 
that the patient could bear it no longer, the opera- 
tion of tapping has been resorted to. This removes 
the fluid, but unfortunately it will return again. 
**You tap the patient,’’ says a high authority, 
‘*and the abdomen becomes flat and flaccid ; but it 
fills again ; and every succeeding time you draw 
off the fluid a greater quantity is evacuated, and a 
less space of time elapses between each operation. 
The constitution becomes debilitated and the health 
more disturbed. Irritation from the puncture may 
extend to the sac, and produce inflammation there, 
attended by a heated skin, a tender belly, and a 
quickened pulse: to subdue these symptoms the 
patient’s constitution is further reduced» On the 
next tapping the fluid is mixed with pus. At last 
there is an attack of inflammation, which is fatal 5 
or the patient dies from irritation and exhaustion.’’ 
Tapping has been followed by almost instant death, 
and it has frequently shortened life ; but, then, it 
has also sometimes produced a cure, and in thou- 
sands of cases 1t has prolonged the life of the pa- 
tient. Cases are on record where it was repeated 
many times and immense quantities of fluid re- 
’ 
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d—one case of dropsy being given in which 
‘he unuine was repeated one hundred and fifty-five 
times, and over seven hundred and fifty gallons of 
id drawn off. . 
ean substances in the ovaries.—Rare cases 
have occurred in which very singular foreign sub- 
stances were found in tumors connected with the 
ovaries, such as ‘hair, bones, teeth, and other 
strange formations. How these may originate re- 
mains a mystery, but it has been conjectured that 
they may result from an imperfect conception, or 
from a morbid development of the vital principle in 
the ovum, which, from some unknown cause, may 
‘take place at the ovary. _Another conjecture is 
that several ova may exist in the womb and be im- 
pregnated; that one may grow to a perfect foetus, 
while the other, in a state of partial development, 
may become included in some part of the perfect 
one, and that this part may be the ovary ; and that 
after the perfect one is fully developed and the 
child is born, the included foetus may femain in the 
ovary for years and be afterwards discovered, just 
as such formations have been found in various 
parts of the body both in the male and female child, 
and in persons who had attained to full maturity. 
These conjectures, however, have led to no definite 
information, and it may therefore be said, that we 
know but little concerning such de beyond 
: that they do sometimes exist. , 
Sr aiaion of the ovarves.—The ek ee and 
often fatal character of ovarian diseases led 49 the 
idea of removing the affected ovary. This has been 
successfully accomplished, but of numerous ee 
tions of this kind so few have been fully successful, 
and so many have’been fatal or followed by such 
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meagre results, that the operation has very little to 
recommend it, and much to forbid it. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE OVIDUCTS. 


The affections to which the oviducts or Fallopian 
tubes are subject correspond with similar affections 
of the womb and ovaries, giving rise to the same 
symptoms and requiring the same treatment. Be- 
ing connected with the womb and the ovaries the 
diseases of these organs are very apt to extend to 
the tubes, and in the early stages of disease it is 


sometimes very difficult to determine in which part 
it is located. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
VENEREAL DISEASES. 


THE term venereal is usually applied to those 
diseases which result from sexual intercourse—such - 
as are produced by actual infection. These are 
generally included under two heads—gonorrhea 
and syphilis. Considerable interest has heretofore 
been excited by efforts directed towards determin- 
ing the origin of the more fatal of these two dis- 
eases; but, after all, very little can be definitely 
said concerning it, and we must continue to remain 
content with the general statement, that it has 
existed so long that ‘‘ the memory of man runneth ” 
not to the contrary.’’ 


GONORRHEA. 


This is the disease commonly ealled the clap, and 
although the name of gonorrhea may be misap- 
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plied, it has been so generally used in this sense 
that custom has assigned to it this specific meaning. 
Gonorrhea, then, is defined as an affection of the 
mucous mambrane of the urethra, resulting from 
* contagion, and attended by a discharge of matter 
resembling pus, with heat of urine.* The disease 


is essentially an affection of the mucous membrane, © 


and to contract or take it from an infected person, 
it ig necessary that the gonorrheal matter should 
come in contact with the mucous membrane lining 
the urethral canal—simple contact with the outer 
surface or integument of the organ being insuffi- 
cient to breed the disease. The manner in which 
this contact is effected in an impure coition is thus 
defined: by the dilatations and contractions of the 
urethra, through which the ejection of the senimal 
fluid is in part accomplished, a vacuum is occa- 
sioned in the urethra at each dilatation in conse- 
quence of which the infectious matter is drawn 
into it. It has been observed that while all persons 
are capable of being thus infected, some are peculi- 
arly susceptible to the disease, and that while the 
game infectious matter may cause gonorrhea in its 
most violent form in one person, in another it will 


' A species of gonorrhea may result trom contact with 
the matier discharged in leucorrheea, which is sometimes, 
though rarely in comparison with the prevalence of that 
disease, infectious. Some other temale diseases are also 
said toso affect the secretions as to generate a like dis- 
ease when brought into contact with the male organ. 

- Then, again, a number of very common causes are as- 
signed as capable of producing a gonorrhea, so that it is 
regarded as occasionally arising spontaneously in the 
male and frequently in the female. It theretore follows 
that while the existence of gonorrhea is generally due to 
infection with gonorrheal matter, it is not always a proof 


of licentiousness- 
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exhibit itself in its mildest form only: to account 
for these facts, the habits, diet, mode of life, and 
constitutional peculiarities of the affected person 
are assigned as reasons. 

After infection has been conveyed, the time in 
which the disease will show itself may vary consid- 
erably. Sometimes it will do so in two or three 
days, at others in six or seven, or not till nine days 
have passed: the time in which it usually makes its 
appearance, however, has been stated to vary from 
six to fourteen days; when it appears earlier or 
Jater the cases may be regarded as exceptional, Its 
commencement is sometimes characterized by symp- 
toms affecting the general system, but usually its 
symptoms are merely local, the first indications of 
the disease being manifested by a slight uneasiness 
in the urethra, by a sensation of tightness, or of 
itching, or of heat in the glans penis, or of sore- 
ness and tingling along the whole course of the 
urethra. This is soon succeeded by the appearance, 
at the urethral orifice, of a whitish adhesive matter 
and a somewhat pungent sensation attending the 
discharge of the urine. In a few days the dis- 
charge of the matter will be increased, and it may 
vary in color—being gray in some cases, and in 
others of a yellowish, pinkish, or greenish hue. 
Its consistence may also vary, but it generally be- 
comes thinner than when it first appeared, and is 
not so adhesive. It often happens that the symp- 
toms preceding this discharge of matter are so 
slight that the existence of the disease remains un- 
known to the diseased person until this discharge 
occurs. When it has once commenced it may take 
place in some quantity at intervals, or the running 
may be’more or less constant, and it is very apt to 
exhibit some increase in the morning in conse- 
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quence of the urethra? orifice having been sealed or 
glued up during the night. It is a common prac- 
tice to test the existence of the disease by pressure 
of the organ, such pressure being attended by the 
appearance of matter at the orifice. Usually this 
matter has a strong odor and becomes offensive un- 
less strict cleanliness be observed by repeated 
washings. . 

The disease is attended by inflammation, and un- 
Jess its progress be arrested, this may produce & 
variety of symptoms, of which the following may 
be enumerated : é ; 

Swelling of the urethra: The inflammation very 
soon so affects the urethral canal as to produce a 
contraction in it, so that the flow of the urine is 
obstructed, its discharge being effected in a dimin- 
ished stream, and accompanied by pain and scald- 
ing heat. The inflammation may be inconsiderable, 
or it may prevail in a high degree, and the pain at- 
tending the discharge of the urine may be slight, 
or so acute as to cause great suffering and even 
occasion cries of agony and fainting. The pain is 
usually first experienced at a short distance from 
the orifice at the glans, although it may sometimes 
extend all along the course of the urethra. The 
swelling may also become so great as to close the 
urethra entirely, so that the urine cannot pass 
through it. $ 

Swelling of the glans: The inflammation gen- 
erally manifests itself by a redness of the parts, of- 
ten so affecting the glans that it has been compared 
to a ‘ripe cherry.” The orifice of the urethra be- 
comes swollen and 80 excessively sensitive and 
tender that even contact with the clothes will occa- 
gion much pain. This swelling may affect the 
entire glans, and give rise to much distress. 
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Swelling of the prepuce: The effect of this has: 
been thus described : ‘‘In consequence of the in- 
fammation, the prepuce likewise becomes often so 
swelled at the end, that it cannot be drawn back, 
which symptom is called a phymosis; or that being 
Jrawn behind the glans, it cannot be returned, 
which is known by the name of paraphymosis.”” 
These conditions may necessitate an operation to 
pbtain relief. 

Hemorrhage: In consequence of theinflammation 
some of the small blood-vessels may sometimes be 
ruptured, so that great alarm may be occasioned 
by the voiding of blood. This is generally small in 
quantity and produces no serious consequences, 
although it has been known to occasion considera- 
ble relaxation in the patient. 

Chordee: In consequence of the inflammation 
having closed some of the cells or vessels, the fill- 
ing of which with blood produces the phenomenon 
of erection, that phenomenon can occur but par- 
tially; thatis, the obstructed portion of the organ 
cannot be erected, while the remaining parts, becom- 
ing filled with blood, enlarge and swell: this neces- 
sarily prevents the straightening of the organ, and 
crooks or curyes it one way or the other, producing 
the condition known as chordee. This condition 
gives rise to great pain and suffering, and is one of 
the worst sources of torture that accompanies gon- 
orrhea; and as the disease seems attended by a 
stimulus, especially when the patient igs warm in 
bed, tending to frequent erections, chordee becomes 
often very troublesome and inflicts immense suffer- 

ing. 

Adjacent parts: Sympathetic uneasiness or 
pains may be felt in other parts, such as the testes, 
the perineum, or the groins. ‘Although these 
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symptoms may sometimes be slightly felt in the be- 
ginning of the disease, they are not usually experi- 
enced until after the commencement of the dis- 
charge, and sometimes not at all. Being the con- 
sequences of the inflammation, in proportion to its 
extent or violence will be the extent or violence of 
these symptoms, sometimes producing the most 
excruciating pains, which extend from the seat of 
the disease to the back, or give rise to heat and 
fever and constant restlessness. The glands of the 
groin may become indurated or enlarged by swell- 
ings: these may be large or small, are often very 
painful, and have been known to gather and break. 
The irritation may also extend to the bladder, pro- 
ducing a frequent desire to micturate, which is 
always greatly dreaded by the patient because of 
the pain attending it. That which is to be most 
dreaded, however, is swelling of the testes, not only 
en account of the fearful pains that attend it, but 
uJlso because it is a very dangerous complication. 
Sometimes gonorrhea will begin, and after exhib- 
iting a few of its symptoms, pass off again, so that 
no more will be seen of it. By what agency such 
spontaneous cures are effected is not known: it 
occasionally happens in such cases that some dis- 
ease breaks out in another part of the body, so that 
jt has been supposed that gonorrhea may be shifted 
from one place to another; but this is not now 
regarded as at all probable. The more general 
course of the disease, however, is quite different, so 
that it may be given asa rule, that gonorrhea, if 
not irritated by the mode of life, habits, or diet of 
jhe patient, will pass through its ordinary symp- 
toms in a shorter or longer time—usually in from 
two to three weeks—when the inflammation and 
scalding will gradually disappear, and the dis- 
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charges be less frequent, and from having been 
thin and discolored, will becume thick, white and 
perhaps of a ropy appearanve. This condition is 
then called gleet, and may continue for a long 
time. 

Very frequently, however, the disease continues & 
much longer time—for weeks or months—especially 
where the patient has lived high, and indulged in 


. stimulating food and drink, and in other excesses ; 


and when it finally passes off, it will be found to 
have given rise to one or more permanent strictures 
of a troublesome and dangerous character. 

Cases have also occurred where the disease has 
disappeared and then reappeared again from time 
to time, either with the change of seasons or after 
any imprudence on the part of the patient; so that 
the person was said to have periodical gonorrhea. 

In some cases little hard swellings may be pro- 
duced on the lower surface of the organ, along the 
course of the urethra, and these may possibly sup- 
purate, and even form into fistulous sores. 

When the disease has been of long continuance, 
and cleanliness neglected, warty excrescences have 
been occasioned at points where the matter had 
fallen or lodged, and these often proved very an- 
noying. 

It may be added here also, that sometimes the - 
matter has been conveyed to the eyes by some 
means which were not always discoverable, in a 
short time producing great inflammation, and in 
gome cases causing a total loss of these organs in 
less than one week. 

Remedies and Treatment.—The treatment of 
this disease is often spoken of as being very simple, 
and yet the number of those who have fallen vice 
tims to its evil consequences is almost countless, 
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When the disease is in its incipient stage, or when 
it is limited in extent, no physician should fail in 
effecting an immediate cure, for it is then almost 
always instantly controllable, and needs hardly 
ever lead to any of its consequences. If it has been 
neglected prior to the commencement of the treat- 
ment, a cure becomes more difficult, 1t is more like-, 
ly to lead to complications, and will require all the 
assistance and care that the patient can give. Itis 
sometimes supposed that no harm can follow from 
a little neglect of the disease, and some have even 
entertained an idea that its continuance for a time 
-was beneficial—errors which not unfrequently have 
led those who entertained them to fearful results. 
Tt should be an invariable practice to stup the dis- 
ease at once—in its very beginning. In this alone 
there is safety. 

In the treatment of gonorrhea much will depend 
upon the patient himself. The evils of the disease re~ 
sult fron: the inflammation that attendsit. By keep- 
ing down the inflammation, or subduing it when it 
has begun, the disease will probably speedily disap- 
pear; or, at alleyents, it will not become complicated. 
It is therefore necessary that the patient should be 
careful in his diet. He should eat nothing that can 
irritate or stimulate—strong meats, salt, spices, 
and food of hard digestion should be avoided. The 
food should be of a nourishing kind, regard being 
mainly had to its irritating or stimulating tenden- 
‘ies, It may sometimes be advisable, when the in- 
flammation is violent, to reduce the system to some 
extent, although this is rarely necessary, and, if 
the gonorrhea has continued for any time, even im~ 
proper; for it may then become necessary to sup- 
port the system against the depleting or reducing 
effects of the disease. No stimulating fluids of any 
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kind should be used, Cold water is the best drink. 
always, notwithstanding the repute which gin and 

some other beverages have erroneously acquired. 
Gum-water, barley-water, and diluents of a similar’ 
kind, are always harmless, and sometimes, when 
the urine is very saline, they are greatly beneficial. 

Frequently, after exposure to the disease, prudence: 
in living will prevent it from making its appear- 
ance, so that it is believed that the infectious mat- 
ter is often absorbed without being followed by 
gonorrhea; while imprudence in eating, drinking, 

and fatiguing exertion are sure to develop it: so 
strong is the influence exercised by the habits of 

the individual. Next to care in the diet, especial 

attention should be paid to cleanliness, and to fre- 

quent washings with castile soap and water; this 

should never be neglected, and should be practised 

at least three times a day. Warm water should be 

plentifully used when swelling of the glans and 

prepuce occurs—under other circumstances cold ~ 
water is to be preferred. The bowels may be judi- 

ciously regulated by castor oil and salts. Heavy 
labor or exercise should be put aside for a time,. 
and rest and quiet maintained—for which the re- 

cumbent position is especially appropriate, if that 

be possible. When rest cannot be maintained, or 

labor is imperative, it is often advisable to use 

proper supports for the parts, Exposures to cold 

must be guarded against, and all dangers from 

that source avoided. 

For internal medication the best remedies as yet 
known are copaiba (the balsam of copaiva) and 
cubebs. In the use of these the doses should be 
such as the peculiarities of the patient may indicate,, 
and the remedies should not be discontinued until. 
several days after the disease has evidently disap- 
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peared. It sometimes happens that the gonorrhea 
is considered cured, and the remedies are discon- 
tinued, but in a short time it will return again, 
and require renewed treatment. 

Of the copaiba, the dose administered has been 
as little as one dram, and as much as eight drams. 
The average dose 1s from two to five drams, 
which is taken twice a day. There are, however, 
some exceptional constitutions in which this reme- 
dy becomes impractic able, in consequence of its 
producing vomiting, or much griping, which may 
result in inflammation of the stomach or bowels ; 
and others in which it affects the nervous system, 
and may result in paralysis or apoplexy—but such 
exceptional cases are rare. The continued and free 
use of copaiba may also produce an eruption, in 
some cases, over the whole body, resembling measles, 
accompanied with fever, headache, and foul tongue 5 
but these effects are rare, and generally disappear 
‘upon discontinuing the medicine. Their disap- 
pearance may be expedited by saline purges, atten- 
tion to diet, and guarding against exposure. The 
use of the copaiba may be continued for several 
weeks, except in the few cases in which it may be 
attended by symptoms indicating its impropriety, 
or where it evidently seems to do no good. 

Of cubebs the average dose is from two to three 
drams, which may be taken two timesa day. This 
dose may be judiciously increased in such cases a8 
indicate the propriety of it; hut where the medi- 
cine produces any unpleasant symptoms in the 
stomach it must be immediately discontinued 

These preparations are put up in form convenient 
for use, known as capsules, and may be obtained 
almost anywhere. 

Of the numerous remedies devised for this dis- 
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ease a few may be given here, because they may, 
in some cases, be found practicable, or serve asa 
source of information. 


1. Take powdered gum Arabic and white sugar, of each 
two drams, mix them well together with one ounce of 
water, and add two ounces of balsam of copaiva, one 
ounce of sweet spirits of nitre, and two drams of com- 
pound spirits of lavender. Mix the above until they are 
well incorporated with each other, then add five ounces 
more of water. Mix. Dose—a tablespoonful four times 
aday. This has long been known as Chapman's Mix- 
ture. 

2. Take of balsam copaiva, syrup of tolu, each half an 
ounce; liquor potass., two drams; powder of gum 
Arabic, one ounce; cinnamon water five ounces Mix. 
Dose—two large spoonfuls three times a day. This has. 
been known as Jeffries’ Antidote. 


3. Take an ounce of gum guaiacum, two ounces of co- 
paiba, two drams of oil of sassafras, and half a pint of 
getherial alcohol. Dose—one teaspoonful four times a. 
day. This mixture has been known as the Jesuits’ Drops, 
and had at one time considerable reputation. 


Tnjections may also be found of service, and many 
practitioners place their main reliance upon them, 
Tey are used by means of a syringe: this is par- 
tially filled with the injecting {uid (being made 
half or two-thirds full), after which its point is 
gently but fairly introduced, and the fluid is inject 
ed with a very slght degree of force, into the ure- 
thra. There isno danger attending the mechanical 
operation of injection if properly performed, and 
it is an error to suppose that the fluid will be 
thrown into the bladder, or that it must necessarily 
result in injury to tke testes and other organs: 
the dangers connected with it consist in its im- 
proper performance and in the character of the 
fluids mnjected. In consequence of a very high 
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degree of inflammation, injections are sometimes 
impracticable for a time, and whenever they are 
employed the necessary means to reduce or prevent 
inflammation must not be neglected. Of the injee- 
tions recommended, the following may be consider- 
ed as superior in efficacy to most, and equal to any 
yet employed for the cure of the disease : 


Insuction.—Take pulverized opium, sugar of lead, 

sulphur of zinc, and pulverized gum Arabie, of each fouwr- 
teen grains, and add to these siz ounves of distilled water. 
(A stronger preparation may be made by using an ounce 
or twe less of the water, anda milder one by using an 
ounce or two more.) Mix, and shake before using. In- 
ject ‘so as to reach the seat of the disease, four times a 
day, or oftener, and hold the injected mixture there for a 
little while. The object being to keep the mixture in 
‘contact with the affected part as much and as long as 
possible, the injection should be renewed whenever it is 
washed away by the urine. Whenever this injection is 
properly used, in connection with capsules, or such efforts 
as are designed to prevent or mitigate the inflammation, 
acure is generally very probable, and when used in the 
beginning of the disease a cure is very generally certain. 
It is also applicable as a wash for external excoriations, 
sores, ulcevations, excrescences, etc., which, from a want 
of cleanliness, are sometimes occasioned by contact or 
lodgment of very acrid gonorrheal matter. 


If hemorrhage should occur, and the bleeding 
‘become profuse, the patient must be placed upon 
his back, and cold water should be diligently ap- 
plied to the parts. Bandaging the organ tightly, 
which is known as compression, may also become 
necessary to check the bleeding, and sometimes the 
urethra must even be plugged with the proper in- 
-strument or catheter. 

Jf chordee occurs during the existence of the 
gonorrhea, which it is very apt ts do when the in- 
Gesamation becomes great, or when the regimen is 
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not guarded, the free ay olication of cold water will 
be found serviceable; cold in any form will serve to 
restrain the morbid excitement, while heat will 
tend to augment it. The chances of its recurrence 
may also be lessened by keeping a proper control 
over the thoughts, by shunning the society of fe- 
males, by avoiding all exciting reading or conver- 
sation, by remaining in doors, and by discarding 
over-warm wearing apparel and bed clothing. 
Drugs and other means are also sometimes resorted 
to, but they have very little to recommend them. 

If swellings occur in the groins, and fail to 
gather and break, or refuse to subside, and prove 
painful, leeches may be applied, or warm fomenta- 
tions and poultices may be employed. It may 
sometimes become practicable to use the knife, and 
so effect a speedy discharge of any gathering, and 
facilitate the disappearance of the swellings. 

If the urethra becomes closed in consequence of 
the swelling, or if spasmodic stricture occurs, hot 
fomentations or, poultices may be tried, but, most 
likely, resort must be had to the catheter to relieve 
the bladder. 

If swelling of the testis occurs (which swelling is 
usually confined to one of the organs), the conse- 
quences are more serious. This complication may 
take place in the early stage of gonorrhea, but it 
seldom does so ; and when it does occur, it is usually 
after the disease has progressed five or six weeks 5 
but it may also happen much later, so that it may 
be said to be liable to take place at any time. The 
cause which directly leads to it, is the inflamma- 
tion of the urethra, but other things may predis- 
pose to such a result: of these may be instanc- 
ed, much fatigue, in consequence of labor or ex- 
ercise, and especially in those who have the scro- 
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tum much relaxed; exposure to cold, damp or 
too much wet weather ; and improper living and 
indulgences. The symptoms indicating its appear- 
ance are, pain in the groin and perineum, which 
soon affects the scrotum, and is attended bya little, 
hard, and painful swelling on the testis, which, if 
pressed, will probably give rise to pain extending 
to the groin. Soon theswelling increases, the pain 
becomes seyverer, and at last excruciating. Then 
there will be emissions at night, which may be 
more or less tinged with blood, the stomach and 
bowels will be disbrdered, fever will follow, and the 
whole constitution will be affected. Finally the 
swelling will extend through the whole testis, so 
that it will be destroyed by bursting, or lose all its 
powers and functions by becoming hardened Tf, 
in the way of treatment, the patient will, rightat the 
time when the swelling first begins, be strictly 
careful and sparing in his eating and drinking, if 
he will keep carefully at rest within doors, or upon 
his back, if he will open the bowels and keep them 
free, and if he will plentifully use cold water on 
the parts, then the probabilities are that the difhi- 
‘culty will end, or advance no further ; but if he 
will pay no heed to these things, it will soon pro- 
gress so far that all his efforts will be vain, and 
he must expect to lie long upon his back, to be 
bled, leeched, or scarified, deluged with water, 
poulticed, physicked, starved, and finally have the 
parts compressed: and even then, after having 
undergone numerous fearful sufferings, he may be 
regarded as fortunate if the skill of his physician 
will have brought him full relief and restored the 
part to perfect health. : : 
Tf the gonorrhea be not cured, so that it ends in 
et, the-e may be annoyance and trouble which 
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may last for years or during life, for many cases 
are known of its duration until the patient died, 
after having had it for thirty or more years. The 
urethral running in gleet is, however, free from 
inflammation and scalding, and is much less than 
ingonorrhea. The matter resembles more the natu-. 
ral mucoussecretions, and in some cases a portion 
of it escapes during the day, in others only in the 
morning, and in others still it only does so at 
longer or shorter intervals and resembles thin 
threads of mucus. Where gleet exists it often hap- 
pens that the gonorrhea will return again ; chor- 
dee, suppression of urine, or spasmodic stricture 
may also occur ; and any slight exposure or im- 
prudence may lead to these or other annoyances. 
Permanent strictures, also, frequently follow from 
a gleet. Then, too, it isapt tolead to seminal weak- 
ness or partial or total impotence. It is always 
sure to produce more or less constant disturbance 
of mind, so that it has been known to embitter the 
lives of many, while some have been driven to 
suicide. In the way of treatment, little can be 
practically recommended here, because all treatment 
must depend upon the constitution and condition 
of the patient. The means efficient in one case are 
generally wholly out of place in another. No gen- 
eral rules can be given, and each case must be 
treated according to the conditions connected with 
it. Medicines rarely do much good, except when 
they are designed to meet special conditions. Even 
the regimen must differ in different cases. When 
the gleet is kept up by some simple circumstance, 
as it not unfrequently is, a cure may be readily ef- 
fected, but too often it becomes extremely difficult 
to manage, and may long bafile the best medical 
skill, ~*~ 
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ever, that in the female all the symptoms of gonor- 
rhea are so very slight that but little inconvenience 
of any kind is experienced beyond that connected 
with the discharge; so.that a woman may some- 
times have the disease for a considerable time and . 
remain ignorant of the fact, or it may even continue 
for a time and then pass away, its true character 
having not been discovered. The general treat- 
ment is very much the sameas in the male, although 
local applications are generally more practicable ; 
and while similar precautions must be observed as 
to diet and habits, repeated washings and cleans- 
ings become even more important. When scalding 
heat attends the disease, copaiba or cubebs may be _ 
employed, and where the seat of the gonorrhea can » 
be reached, the injection previously given (page 
252), will be practicable. When the disease attacks 
the womb, a cure often becomes very difficult, All 
applications to that organ must be made with great 
skill and care, and while every possible attention 
must be paid to preserve rest and quiet, as well as 
to the diet and habits, every effort must be made 
by general means to reduce any inflammation as 
speedily as possible. When gonorrhea occurs dur- 
ing pregnancy, it should by all means be remedied 
before parturition, or it may produce very serious 
effects upon the child, many cases being reported 
where the eyes of the infant were affected, and even 
destroyed in consequence of the gonorrheal matter ; 
having come in contact with them. 


SYPHILIS, 


There are two distinct diseases generally under. 
stood to be included under the name of syphilis or 
pox. In consequence of the marked similarity be~ ’ 
tween them in certain particulars they were for a 
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long time regarded as but one disease, and this 
necessarily led to many speculations to account for 
the variety of results attending them. Both these 
diseases commence very much in the same way— 
that is, by the appearance of an ulcer, called a 
chancre, usually on the glans penis or under the 
prepuce, and occasionally in the urethra. These 
chancres arecommonly known as the sq/t or phaga- 
denic, or as the hurd or Hunterian, chancres. 

A chanere usually commences with a slight burn- 
ing or itching at the point where infection has 
taken place. When the place is examined, a small 
red spot will probably be observed, and this is soon 
developed into a small pimple—a slight elevation 
of the skin containing no fluid. This pimple 
specdily develops into a pustule—a slight elevation 
of the skin containing pus or matter. Not un- 
frequently the infection remains unnoticed until 
the pustule is developed. This pustule soon devel- 
ops into an ulcer or sore, and thus far the progress 
or development of the soft and hard chancres are 
very much alike. The ulcers thus developed, how- 
ever, differ considerably, so that the soft chancre is 
readily distinguishable from the hard one by the 
practised eye, although it is not so easily described 
as to render the difference unmistakably apparent 
to those who have never before seen anything of the 
kind, or who are inclined to hesitate in forming a 
conclusion. 

The ulcer known as the soft chancre, though 
generally round in the beginning, has a tendency 
soon to become irregular, so that its boundary or 
margin is said to be irregular, ragged, thin, and 
uneyen, and rather inclined to be indented than 
elevated. In color, the ulcer is coated over with a 
~aatter described as grayish, while it has a margin 
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ofa brown or violet hue, and is surrounded by a 
red circle of more or less extent. It also possesses 
the distinguishing feature (so long as it remains 
untouched by any application) of being always 
soft, there being no hardness under it nor around 
it, and it is principally by this feature that it is 
unmistakably recognized. 

The ulcer known as the hard chancre usually 
remains round, and is coated over with a matter 
which has been pretty accurately described as re- 
sembling chamois leather. The distinguishing 
feature of the ulcer is its induration or hardness, a 
hard lump existing under it, while its border is 
slightly raised and feels hard like gristle. A hard 
spot often remains even after the ulcer has disap- 
peared, and so long as this hardness exists, the dis- 
ease is regarded as uncured and liable to make its- 
appearance again in some of its many forms. 

Both the soft and hard chancre are exclusively 
the result of contagion, and neither has ever been 
known to originate from any other cause than that 
of absolute contact with the poison or virus. This 
contact may, by accident or otherwise, take place 
on any part of the body, and wherever the virus 
remains in contact with the skin long enough to be 
absorbed, it will there produce a chancre of its 
kind—that is, if the virus be that of a soft chancre 
it will produce a soft one and if of a hard chancre 
it will produce a hard one. One disease never 
breeds the other, neither will one, as it progresses, 
so change as to partake ot the character of the 
other; but itis possible for both diseases to exist 
simultaneously in the same person, a number of 
instances of the kind being reported. It is also 
possible that, in connection with this combination, 
gonorrhea may exist so that the three diseases may 
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be combined, each having to run its course without 
to the other. . : 
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easily remedied, it has been not inaptly said that it 
has made the reputation of many a pretended curer 
of the pox, who was probably as ignorant of the 
real nature of the disease as the patient himself. 

The hard or Hunterian chancre is altogether 
different. It seldom, if ever, appears as early. after 
infection as the soft chanecre, and is not apt to 
spread so rapidly into an extended sore 3 so that it 
has been given as a rule that a pretty accurate 
judgment as to the character of 


achancre may be 
formed from its early or late appearance, and from 


its tendency to spread rapidly or slowly. The 
average time of the apnearance of a hard chancre, 
after infection, has been placed at from two to three 
weeks, although it may frequently appear much 
earlier or later, and sometimes not until a month 
or more thereafter These variations are accounted 
for by supposed constitutional peculiarities, and are 
especially regarded as depending much upon in- 
flamed, tender, chafed, or abraded surfaces at the 
point with which the virus comes in contact. The 
infection is supposed to be occasioned by absorp- 
tion, and when the skin is thin, cracked, or injured, 
the process of absorption is presumed to be much 
more rapid, and it is even believed that it is some- 
times instantaneous. : : 
Although the hard chanere is seldom as formida- 
ble, apparently, at its first appearance, as the soft 
one, it would be difficult for the imagination to con:. 
ceive a calamity or curse to which it may not lead 
Tt is this chancre which is followed by those fearful _ 
secondary and tertiary symptoms of syphilis 
which either speedily rot or devour the body, or 
linger on for years, half cured, and contaminate 
the blood of innocent offspring, so that even in the 
new born infant their ravages are encountered, 
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ly were overlooked, or they must have existed 
mildly in the urethra and go escaped unnoticed. 
Secondary symptoms may show themselves in a 
variety of ways, often appearing so much like dis- 
tinct diseases that they aré not connected with the 
original infection in the minds of the uninformed, 
but the evidences of their origin can generally be 
detected by the skillful eye. They usually show 
themseives on the skin, or in the mouth and throat. 
Reddish and brownish spots will appear on theskin 
in different places, frequently on the abdomen, 
thighs, arm pits, and throat ; and eruptions will 
break out on the body, freq aently covering it en- 
tirely, and usually attacking the face, the forehead, 
and the roots of the hair on the scalp. ‘These 
eruptions are usually red at first, then they become 
yellowish, and then of a copper color, and on the 
top of each a scurf or scale is formed which falls off, 
leaving a small spot apparently a little raised above 
the surface of theskin and of a shining copper color. 
One eruption is soon succeeded by another, and 
these eruptions may take place several times, unti: 
at length deep scabs are formed and cast off, and 
finally ulceration occurs, and a poisonous and 
offensive matter is discharged. ~Vhen the symp- 
toms are manifested in the mouth or throat, a 
thickness of speech is ant to be occasioned in conse- 
quence of the tongue becoming affected. The two 
almond-shaped organs on the sides of the throat, 
called the tonsils, the roof of the mouth, called the 
hard and soft palates, and the tongue-like append- 
age projecting from the middle of the soft palate, 
called the wvula, will become ulcerated so as to 
Occasion soreness in swallowing and hoarseness of 
voice. The syphilitic ulcer in the mouth and throat 
is not always readily distinguishable by the iney. 
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perienced. It has been described as having an ap- 
pearance ‘‘as if it had been dug out,” and as being 
very foul and having adhering to it a thick white 
matter; or as a white patch, resembling a patch 
oceasioned by scalding, the white covering appear- 
ing as if it could be readily wiped or washed off, but 
when the attempt is made it is found to adhere very 
firmly. ‘ 

What are known as tertiary or third symptoms, 
are more deeply seated, affecting the entire system 
so thoroughly as to extend even to the bones. 
Sometimes tertiary symptoms are manifested by 
strange tumors, deeply seated under the skin on 
different parts of the body, These tumors, from 
being generally movable and hard at first, will be- 
come fixed and soft, and finally extend to the sur- 
face of the skin and break, forming deeply-seated 
ulcers or sores from which a thin and acrid matter 
will almost constant y run. These ulcers may pos- 
sibly heal, but they will leave extended scars and: 
be successively followed by other similar tumors 
and ulcers, so that the trouble is constantly kept 
up. ‘Then, again, the bones may be affected, in 
which case wandering pains, resembling those of 
rheumatism, will probably be felt at first, and then 
these will settle and remain in special parts of the 
bones ; then the nodes (by which is meant tumors 
in the fibrous membrane coving the bones, called 
the periosteum) will develop, and although these 
nodes or tumors may sometimes pass away, the 
chances are that they will continue and finall” sup- 
purate and form ulcers Then the bones them- 
selves may decay and come away in pieces, or they 
may decay and crumble and come away in the form 
of earthy matter; or, again, they may become 
hard and brittle, in consequence of the loss of tb~ 
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animal matter belonging to them naturally, and 
fracture or break upon the least accident to or 
strain upon them. 

The time when the different secondary and terti- 
ary symptoms attending syphilis may appear can- 
not be specified with any degree of accuracy. Ob- 
servation has shown that but little more can be 
said than that the chancre or primary symptoms 
may appear in from one to five or six weeks ; that 
secondary symptoms, principally exhibited on the 
skin, may show themselves in from six to eight 
weeks, or many months thereafter 3 and that terti- 
ary symptoms may occur witkin six months from 
the appearance of the chancre, or years thereafter, 
These symptoms appear gradually, one stage of the 
disease imperceptibly merging into the other, so 
that it is often difficult to tell where one ends and 
the other begins. After the appearance of the 
chanere, a delay of years may occur before the 
other symptoms will show themselves: partial 
cures may be effected, and to all appearances the 
disease may have disappeared ; but a year after, or 
five, ten, or even twenty years after, it may sud- 
denly break out again in some part of the body— 
so that it may almost be said that the system which 
has once been thoroughly permeated by it is never 
safe against its re-appearance. Even though a 
perfect cure may have been effected, there always 
remains more or less anxiety of mind, so that if a 
very harmless pimple appears upon some unusual 
part of the body, or the most innocent ulcer occurs 
in the mouth or throat, or the least trifling twitch 
takes place in the bones, fears are at once created 
that the old disease is at work again, Nor are 
these fears always groundless—for it is not always 
that a cure which is considered perfect, really isso. 
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The person who has once been affected must be 
constantly on guard, and carefully watch every 
strange appearance upon the body, so that its true 
character may at once be ascertained, and, if need 
be, its progress arrested. 
It would be difficult to enumerate the fearful ray- 
ages of this disease. Its constant tendency is to- 
wards ulceration, or the forming of sores, and these 
may eat away any part of the body, bones and all, 
Unless the progress of the disease be checked, the 
organs, which are in the vast majority of cases the 
first attacked, will be destroyed, and the ulcerating 
process has sven been known to extend to and cor- 
rode away the lower part of the abdomen so as to 
expose the internal organs, and even upon these 
the work of destruction could be seen progressing ; 
deep holes may be made in the legs, arms, or any 
other part of the body, exposing the bones to view; 
the cartilage of the nose may be eaten away, and 
the bones of the palate may be destroyed, so that 
the nose will cave or fall in, producing that dis- 
gusting disfigurment occasionally observed even in 
our public thoroughfares; the eye-lids and eye-balls 
may be ulcerated away, so that nothing remains of 
the organ of vision but its gaping and ghastly 
socket different bones of the body may be rotted 
and destroyed, or hardened so as to be useless 3 tu- 
mors may form under the skull, and terminate the 
existence of the person by pressing upon the brain, 
or the bones of the skull itself may rot away, so as 
to expose the brain—but what sickening disfigur- 
ment of the human body can be imagined that may 
not be produced by syphilis? Yet, in spite of its 
fearful ravages, by some wonderful power of endur- 
ance, the patient will often bear up under it for 
years, a most pitiable or horrifying object to be- 
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hold, as if nature had designed that such spectacles 
should serve as a warning and admonition to her 
children ; and when, at last, the poor victim dies, 
dissection shows caries or rottenness of the bones, 
particularly of the skull; often ulceration of the 
brain ; enlargements and hardening of the lym- 
phatic glands; scirrhus or hard insensible tume- 
factions of different organs, especially of the liver 
anc lungs; morbid enlargements or hard tume- 
factions of many of the hardest bones; and nu- 
merous other conditions alike exhibiting the malig- 
nant character of the disease. 

These frightful ravages, however, are not the 
worst features of syphilis. The most deplorable 
fact connected with it is that it may be communi- 
cated to others and transmitted to offspring. The 
matter from a primary chancre, and, under certain 
conditions of the disease, also that from a second- 
ary or tertiary ulcer, may produce a similar disease 
in others It is an ascertained fact, that by a pro-~ 
cess of inoculation, similar to that of vaccination, 
with the matter from a piimary, secondary, or 
tertiary syphilitic sore, or even with the blood of 
the person affected by such sores, the primary 
chancre may be produced upon another person, 
and that when so produced it will progress to sec- 
ondary and tertiary symptoms, It is also ascer- 
tained that the matter from a syphilitic sore in its 
fluid condition will preserve its vitality or infecting 
power for a number of days, and even when dried 
it may infect upon becoming moist again, so that 
from such matter the disease may be taken in many 
different ways, the only requirement being that it 
be kept in contact with the skin until absorption 
has taken place. Therefore, it has been discovered 
Shat the infectious poison may be taken from the 
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mouth of a person by a kiss, and from the hand by 
shaking hands; likewise from pipes, drinking 
cups, spoons, knives, forks, hair combs and brushes, 
hand’erchiefs, towels, baths, chamber vessels, 
close.s, etc., which have heen used by an infected 
person ; from razors and surgical instruments used 
upon such person and not properly cleansed ; and 
a number of cases are reported where infants ab- 
sorbed the virus by coming in contact with it on 
the breast of a diseased nurse, while several are 
also given of nurses taking the disease from the 
mouths of children who had been born with it. In 
consequence of the syphilitic taint in the vaccine 
lymph employed, many cases are reported where 
the disease was conyeyed into the system by vac- 
cination to guard against the small pox. It is also 
claimed that syphilis affects the milk, so that the 
disease may be conveyed to an infant through the 
milk of the nurse. While, however, there isa pos- 
sibility of taking the disease in any or the ways here 
enumerated, as well as in many others of a similar 
character, and while there have been many ¢ases in 
which it was undoubtedly communicated in some 
such manner, it is neverthelessa fact that infection 
generally owes its existence to habits and practices 
which render it less calculated to awaken human 
sympathies; and so generally is it due to such 
habits and practices, that an infected person is very 
apt to occasion disbelief even when justly ascribing 
the infection to other causes. Then, again, the 
distase, in its secondary and turtiary stages, may 
be transmittec ‘o offspring, a fact which was at 
one time supposed to be due exclusively to the exis- 
tence of syphilis in the mother, but conjecture now 
assigns a like power to the father in consequence of 
the supposed contamination of the seminal fiuid, 
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It may pass from the parent to the child, or it may 
pass to the grandchild, and even further onin the 
line of descent, manifesting itself in the offspring 
in a multiplicity of ways, and frequently termina- 
ting in the death of the infant. 

Syphilis in the female is precisely the same as al- 
ready described, usually making its first appearance 
by chancres on the external or internal genital or- 
gans, and then running through its several stages, 
frequently presenting appearances so horrid as to 
preclude description ; and even if such description 
were attempted, it would be regarded as an incredi- 
ble tale by all except those who have witnessed the 
destructive and horrifying work of the disease. 

Remedies and Treatment.—After many years of 
observation, investigation, and experiment, syphilis 
may be regarded as almost absolutely under the 
control of medical science. In consequence of the 
fears inspired by the disease, many singular means 
have been recommended to guard against it. Of 
these, that of inoculation may be mentioned here as 
indicative of the extremities to which intelligent 
minds may be led under peculiar impulses. It was 
first observed that certain persons appeared to be so 
constituted by nature as to be apparently proof 
against the disease,so that no exposure, however 
great,seemed to infect them. Next it was observed 
that if a person had once contracted the Hunterian 
chancre and had consequently had his system con- 
taminated by it, he was not likely, after a cure had 
been effected, to contract the same disease a second 
time—one infection generally, though not univer-: 
sally, apparently acting asa preventive of another, 
just as one attack of the small pox serves to guard 
the system against another. These facts suggested. 
the idea of preparing the system against contwion 
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by a process of inoculation similar to that known as 
vaccination. Strange to say, some few instances 
are even recorded of persons having submitted to 
this process ! 

Although the disease cannot be prevented from 
entering into the system, if, upon the appearance 
of the Hunterian chancre, proper treatment be at 
once secured, the chances are nearly all in favor of 
@ cure where the system is not otherwise shattered 
or broken down. It is true, cases may sometimes 
be encountered in which all that is known to science 


will fail, instances having occurred where the disease - 


was of such a malignant character as literally to 
devour its victim, in a few short months, “right 
before the eyes ’’ of the best skill known to the pro- 
fession. Such cases, under such care, are, however, 
extremely rare and exceptional—one, perhaps, in 
thousands ; yet it is proper to know that they may 

occur. It is of the utmost importance, in all cases, 
that proper treatment should be secured as speedily 
as possible, not only because the disease is more 
readily checked in its early stage, but also because 
it may speedily so impair the system as to render it 
“ncapable of enduring the vigorous treatment which 
.nay actually be required to effect a cure. 

It would be useless to designate any special rem- 
edies here, The most that need be said is that there 
is but one specific known, and that that consists of 
mercury. It is true, the use of mercury has been 
much denounced, but it is equally true that thous- 
ands are now well and among the living, who, but 
for this drug, would long since have been ‘‘ eaten 
up alive’ by the disease, In the hands of the skill- 
ful the remedy is as sate as it is dangerous in the 
hands of the ignorant, and hence the best that can 
be done in all cases is to have immediate recourse 
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to some reputable practitioner. Immediately after 
suspicion of infection has been aroused, the proper 
treatment should at once besecured. Whether the 
infection arises from a soft or hard chancre, it is 
dangerous folly to trifle with the disease either by 
delay or by improper treatment, and the exercise 
of very ordinary discretion will be sufficient to se- 
cure such treatment as the case may demand, 
There are few reputable physicians indeed who 
have not had sufficient experience to become mas- 
ters of the disease, and it may be truly said that its 
treatment has, of necessity, become a much more 
extended source of practice with them than with 
those who loudly profess to have made it a 


“ specialty.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FUNCTIONAL DERANGEMENTS. 


Very frequently, in the female, functional de- 
rangements take place, producing a variety of 
affections known by different names. Of these the 
most prominent are chlorosis, amenorrhea, dys- 
menorriwa, menorrhagia, and leucorrhea. 


CHLOROSIS. 


This disease most frequently occurs at about the 
time when puberty is or ought to be established, 
although it may exist at any subsequent period : 
it is principally confined to young and unmarried 
women, but it also sometimes occurs in the married, 
in those who have borne children, in the pregnant, 
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and in those who have passed the change of life. 
Although chlorosis is regarded as peculiarly a fe- 
male disease, some rare cases are reported where its 
Symptoms were well marked in males. It is usu- 
ally characterized by a pale, greenish color of the 
face, and hence it is commonly known by the name 
of the green sickness. It has also been called white 
Jaundice and white fever. It has been ascribed to 
many causes and much conjecture has been indulg- 
ed in as to its origin. The predisposing causes, in 
early life, have been said to consist in a delicate, 
feeble, and undeveloped constitution, resulting in a 
delay of the natural action of the ovaries and con- 


sequently in postponing the time of the beginning of. 


menstruation—in such an undeveloped condition 
of the system as tends to prevent the establishment 
of puberty, or retards those changes which should 
then take place from developing perfectly ; for at 
this period, ‘‘ the constitution has not only itself to 
nourish, but it must have energy to rouse and ex- 
cite to action a new set of organs, and to supply the 
materials for an increase of their growth, and all 
other purposes incident to their function.” At a 
later period, the predisposing causes are mainly as- 
cribed to the different derangements which may 
interfere with the natural course of menstruation. 
Generally, all those habits, practices, modes of life, 
and all causes, of whatever nature, that tend to re 
lax or enfeeble the constitution, or to weaken the 
tone of the sexual system, may be regarded as pre- 
disposing causes of chlorosis ; and especially are 
such influences calculated to lead to the disease in 
young persons. Under such circumstances, almost 
anything may become the exciting cause of the dis- 
sage, especially when it is remembered that under 
more favorable conditions chlorosis may be excited 
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by mental depression, disappointed affection, sad- 
ness occasioned by separation from family and 
friends, and by other depressing influences upon 
the mind though brought about by very trivial 
causes 

Chlorosis is accompanied by numerous well mark- 
ed symptoms. The chlorotic patient is usually lan- 
guid, incapable of much exertion, soon fatigued, 
and hence exhibits but little activity : she is dull, 
listless, sometimes perverse, sullen, or melancholy; 
her appetite is capricious, and then becomes mor- 
bid, so that she craves for unwholesome food, and 
may-even desire chalk, slate pencils, or charcoal, 
and sometimes the taste has been so depraved that 
dixt, ashes, flies, and other insects have been de- 
voured ; her complexion is pale, being of a yellow- 
ish, dirty green color, and the lips, gums, and 
lining membrane of the mouth are bloodless, while 
the tongue is white, soft, and flabby ; the breath 
becomes offensive, the stomach sometimes aftected 
with nausea, and occasionally there will be yomit- 
ing and frequently heart-burn ; the evacuations 
are sometimes clay-colored, and the bowels are gen- 
erally constipated, or occasionally affected with 
irritable and painful diarrhea, Acute headache, 
unlike headache generally, often attends the dis- 
ease. This headache has been described as being 
“attended by every variety of distressing sensa- 
tions, such as heavy weight in the front or at the 
back of the head, giddiness, fixed and intense pain 
in one particular spot, paralytic feeling and neu- 
ralgia.”? Dark lines may usually be seen under- 
neath the eyes, about the sides of the nose, and at 
the angles of the mouth. In the morning the eye- 
lids are dark and swollen, while at night the ankles 
and legs are frequently so. The feet and hands are 
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often cold. Menstruation may not commence, or 
it may begin and cease. When it continues, its 
intervals become distant, the discharge is scanty 


and flows but for a few hours, while its color is pale - 


and its odor often offensive. The skin may also 
become dry, the finger nails britt. and split, and 
the hair change its color and fall oft in quantities. 
As the disease advances, the abdomen may become 


full and painful, a slight, short cough may arise, + 


pain may be felt in the left breast, and hysteria 
may occur in a variety of forms. Notunfre uently 
the symptoms are such as to occasion the belief that 
the brain, the heart, the liver, or the lungs are 
diseased. 

A peculiar change takes place in the blood of the 
chlorotic patient, and it is upon this that the dis- 
ease is supposed to be mainly dependent. The 
quality of the blood seems to be altered, and, when 
examined, it is found to be of a pale red color and 
watery, so that it has been compared to the ‘juice 
of a cherry.” It is to this deterioration of the 
blocd that many of the symptoms attending the 
disease are traced, and it is this condition that also 
frequently constitutes the most prominent indica- 
tion as to the treatment required. 

Of itself, chlorosis is seldom fatal. It may, how- 
ever, last for some years, and finally the patient 
may sink under actual exhaustion, death apparent- 
ly resulting from sheer debility and the wasting 
away of the system. Most generally the fatal con- 
sequeaces follow from some complication of the dis- 
ease. It is peculiarly apt to become complicated. 
with bloody discharges from the stomach by vomit- 
ing, chronic derangements of digestion, func- 
tional affections of the brain, structural change of 
the lungs, etc.; so that the disease seldom continues 
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long enough to prove fatal of itself, but generally 
leads to other complications more speedily destruc- 
tive of the patient. 

Remedies and Treatment.—The treatment of 
chlorosis is generally more tedious than difficult, 
and to be effective must usually be persistently and 
untiring!y prosecuted. As the disease is never 
found in the strong, robust, and active female, but 
always in the weak, delicate, and sickly, and such 
as lack pure blood, whatever tends to produce the 
former condition or prevent the latter may be re- 
garded as appropriate in all cases, The patient 
should be placed in a situation which is warm and 
dry and where the pure air is constantly breathed. 
All her surroundings should be comfortable and 
agreeable alike to body and mind. Her clothing 
should be such as will keep the body free, warm, 
and comfortable, an end which is often accomplish- 
ed by wearing flannel next to the skin. The bath 
should not be neglected, and be taken tepid or 
cold, as the condition of the patient may indicate, 
at least two or three times a week, and be followed 
by such friction of the body as may impart a 
healthful warmth or glow to the skin, Both night 
and morning, friction or rubbing of the body 
should be practised by the patient herself for at 
least ten or fifteen minutes. Exercise in the open 
air is especially desirable, on horseback if practica- 
ble, but by all means in some form, only avoiding 
fatigue ; and wherever changes of air and scene are 
practicable they will tend to prove beneficial—many 
acase having been cured by a long and pleasing 
journey ora sea voyage. The pastime of dancing, 
if indulged in in moderation and in day time, has 
also been found to have a peculiarly beneficial ten- 
dency ‘The diet should be such as is easy of diges- 
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tion and as nourishing as possible, and everything 
that has a tendency to ‘‘ disagree with the stom- 
ach’? should be avoided. In short, the habits of 
the patient should be such as are, in every eta 
lar, calculated to restore the general health, an 
her associations should all be pleasing and agreea- 
ple, and everything that has a depressing ee 
upon the mind, or agitating influence upon the 
feelings, should be carefully shunned. sad 
Of the remedies most frequently recommended in 
chlorosis, preparations of iron stand Jesh ah A 
Some preparation of the kind is especially recom- 
mended to be used early and freely. Of the prepa- 
rations often used, the following may be enumerat- 


ed here : 


1, Compound iron “eae two we es ae pes te 
be taken three times a day. » Cai at Pals oils 
dose the same as above (1). _ 8. Syrup of iodi ‘ : 

i twice a day, in half a tumbler of water. 
sis Saas useful where there is any koe! 2 
scrofula. 4. Tincture of the muriate of iron, ee oe 
BP erie decmeartonate'ot gatas, each halt ex 

E f i nd subcarbon: ash, 

Beaee ices aitat be rubbed separately to Mae a 
powders, and then ee mixed bright a ae: x 
di i i of gum tragacant i 
ee ea inet "giien be divided into forty-eight bo- 
Hise: One of these may be taken morning and ea 
for the first three days, and one three times a day on a 
second three days; on the third three days, ae ay Oe 
taken morning and night, and one in the mi a8 pai 
day ; on the fourth three days, iwo three ee a ay on 
the fifth three days, ‘hee vas : cone : pone ae pert 

i s, for pills thre 3 : 
ola Gee ee aa till the disease begins to disap- 
eae after which the dose may be decreased in the ae 

way At was increased, or. if the patient seems era ae 7 
it may be decreased before arriying at the ee qual 
lity. 6. Citrate of iron, two drd&-hms, sulphate of quinia, 
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half a draehm, and water, one ounce. Mix, and take 
twenty or thirty drops in half a tumbler of sweetened 
water, three times a day, half an hour before each meal. 


The use of some preparation of iron, observing a 
proper regimen, and keeping the bowels regulated 
by mild cathartics, generally proves efficient in ef- 
fecting a cure, although this treatment must some- 
times be persisted in, and not abandoned too soon 
after an improvement has been effected, lest a 
relapse of the disease will occur. Where the disease 
is complicated by other affections, such complica- 
tions must be speedily removed by the treatment 
which they render necessary, and it should always 
be remembered that it is from some complication 
that the most serious difficulties are apt to arise. 

Tt may be added that marriage sometimes cures 
chlorosis, yet its good effects are not always certain 
or invariable. Not unfrequently the disease is seen 
in its most aggravated form in married women. 
When the disease oceurs just before the time for the 
first appearance of the menses, the occurrence of 
that event is very apt to effect a cure, and hence a 
quick resort, m such cases, to the use of medicines 
is not always to be recommended, 


AMENORRHGA. 


By this term is meant the absence of menstruation, 
from causes other than those of pregnancy or old age, 
It may be owing toa variety of causes of a differ- 
ent character, each requiring different treatment. 

First.—Amenorrhoea may be owing to some de- 
fect in structure, malformation, or deficiency in the 
genital organs. It is possible for the ovaries to be 
absent altogether, or one or both may be affected by 
some disease of structure. Where both are either 
absent or so affected, menstruation must necessarily 
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be totally absent also, although it may occur and 
proceed where one of these organs is sound, or but 
partially affected. The womb, also, may be wanting, 
or it may exist and its neck be absent, or the neck 
and mouth may be closed so as to be impervious. 
Then, again, there may be no vagina, or it may not 
be connected with the womb, or its walls may ad- 
here together, or the canal may be obstructed by 
solid growths, or there may be an imperforate 
hymen. Causes of this kind may operate to prevent 
menstruation altogether, or they may occasion re- 
tention of the menses. It is true, the cases where 
amenorrhoea is owing to such causes are not very 
numerous, yet they may occur. When the organs 
themselves are absent, there is of course no remedy, 
and when the malformation is extensive there is 
but a very meagre prospect that the condition of 
the patient can be amended. Sometimes, however, 
local obstructions may be remedied by the surgeon 
very readily, and many cases are reported where 
surgical skill proved of great avail. 
Second.—Amenorrheea may be owing to the non- 
development of puberty, or to its slow or partial 
development. ‘The cases where puberty is never 
developed, or menstruation never begins, are very 
rare, although such cases do occur ; and while they 
are generally dependent upon some congenital mal- 
formation or deficiency, instances are nevertheless 
met with where the constitutional powers are too 
much enfeebled to accomplish the development of 
the genital system. Amenorrhoea is more fre- 
quently due to slow or partial development of 
puberty Very often, however, fears are enter- 
tained of disease when there are no reasons for such 
apprehensions. As the time when puberty appears 
may vary much in different persons, the non-ap- 
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pearance of menstruation at the most usual age 
should not at once be regarded as due to disease, 
The commencement of the flow may often be re- 
tarded beyond the average age without the least 
inconvenience being produced, while attempts to 
force its appearance may prove highly injurious. 
Especially may its delay be occasioned by delicacy 
of constitution, a delicacy which is often the result 
of the mode of life of the individual, or of some 
unhealthful confinement or employment. A too 
sudden and rapid growth of body may also serve to 
delay the development of the genital system, as well 
asa variety of other causes. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely hazardous to form rapid conclusions that 
disease exists, and very generally proper care of 
the general health will serve to bring about natural 
conditions. Where, however, amenorrhcea does 
exist at this period of life, it produces conditions 
very much like those of chlorosis, and requires very 
much the same treatment. Usually a cure is effect- 
ed, although it may sometimes require the exercise 
of much care and patience. 

Third.—Amenorrheea is most frequently due w 
suppression, which may occur at any time after 
menstruation has been fully established. This sup- 
pression may be occasioned by a variety of causes, 
but it may be said as a rule that the two great 
causes which produce it are mental emotions and 
the application of cold. The emotions may be 
those of joy or of pain, and yet the result may be 
the same. Anything that effects the mind to an 
extreme extent, may not only prevent the appear- 
ance of the menstrual discharge when it is about to 
take place, but also at once arrest it when it isin 
progress: thus the terror occasioned by the inva- 
sion of cities by hostile armies has been known to 
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cause the disease in large numbers of females, 
Suppression has been known to follow the receipt 
of bad news, sudden fright, disappointment, anger, 
jealousy, frightful dreams, a sudden clap of thun- 
der, or report of a cannon, and other like causes. 
Though frequently occasioned through impressions 
first made upon the mind, it is still more frequently 
produced by cold, whether by a stream of cold or 
damp air, wet feet, by drinking cold water when 
heated, by damp linen, or otherwise. Any appli- 
cation of or exposure to cold which tends to check 
or suppress perspiration may occasion amenorrheea. 

The symptoms of suppression are numerous, and 
often serious, and have been thus described: “In 
a young or middle-aged woman, fleshy, of plethoric 
habit, and ruddy complexion, the immediate sup- 
pression of the secretion will be followed by conges- 
tion, if not by inflammation. While in a woman 
delicate, thin, and spare, of sallow aspect, and 
highly nervous, the more probable consequences 
are irritation, attended by spasms and paroxysms 
of severe pain, with intervals of ease. In the form- 
er case there will be sensations of weight and pain 
in the head and loins, tension and acute and con- 
stant pain in the region of the womb aggravated on 
pressure, short breathing, a hot skin, and a fall, 
hard, and rapid pulse ; occasionally there will be 
violent hysteria, and delirium has also been ob- 
served. Suppression, accompanied by such symp- 
toms, is more immediately dangerous than any of 
the other derangements of menstruation. But 
suppression occurs perhaps more frequently in 
delicate and spare women, who are highly nervous 
and irritable. Inflammation may be, even in them, 
the product of suppression, but in the majority of 
such attacks, the pain and other symptoms are not 
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inflammatory, although it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish the aggravated neuralgia and spasm of 
the different abdominal organs, and of the womb 
and its appendages, from real inflammation. The 
pain is rarely fixed, changing its locality withoat 
the use of remedies ; and, if treatment be employed, 
such as local bleeding, a mustard poultice, or a 
stimulant and narcotic embrocation, it is remarka- 
ble how quickly the pain is transferred from the 
womb to the head, from the head to the chest or 
heart, and again from these parts to the intestinal 
canal.’? When menstruation is obstructed, nature 
often makes an effort to obtain for it some other 
outlet, so that if the obstruction continues for some 
time it not unfrequently happens that the blood 
which should have passed off by the womb, being 
determined more copiously and forcibly to other 
parts, gives rise to hemorrhages ; hence it is fre- 
quently poured out from the nose, stomach, lungs, 
and other parts in stich cases, If these efforts of 
nature fail, the consequence may be fever, pulmonic 
diseases, spasmodic affections, hysteria, epilepsy, 
mania, apoplexy, green sickness, etc., according to 
the general habit and disposition of the patient. 

In the treatment of suppression very frequently 
great judgment is required as to the proper course 
to be pursued, and it often becomes extremely im- 
portant that the mode of treatment best adapted to 
the case should be speedily ascertained. No specific 
course to be pursued can be recommended here, 
for, while very simple remedies may in certain cases 
produce the most: salutary effects, in others the 
most active and vigorous treatment becomes imper- 
ative. Often a cure may be gradually or speedily 
effected by simple attention to the improvement of 
“Se general health, or by the use of an iron tonic, 
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while in numerous cases the utmost skill of the 
physician may only serve to mitigate symptoms. 
In a general way, however, it may be said that 
when the causes by which the disease was occasion- 
ed are known, it is always proper to remove or to 
avoid them, and where it is dependent upon some 
other disease in the system, as is often the case, 
this must be removed, after which a cure will 
speedily follow in most cases. It may also be added 
that the disease may assume a chronic form, and it 
should be especially remembered that after one at- 
tack of suppression and its removal, the utmost 
care should be observed, and immediately previous 
to the subsequent periods every means should be 
adopted calculated to ensure a natural discharge, 
such as keeping the bowels free by mild laxatives, 
guarding against cold, keeping the feet and surface 
of the body generally warm, avoiding mental emo- 
tion and undue physical exertion, and using the 
mustard, hip, and foot baths on alternate nights. 


DYSMENORRHGA. 


Dysmenorrheea, often called painful menstruation, 
is defined as menstruation, preceded or accompanied 
by severe pains in the womb and adjacent parts. 
The disease may affect all women, married or single, 
and the latter seem to be particularly subject to it. 
It prevails to a large extent, causing much distress. 
and suffering among the female sex. It may com- 
mence early in life, even with the first menstruation, 
or at any time after, though the function had pre- 
viously been healthily performed for years, The 
causes producing the disease are not well marked 
or defined, and have been stated to be a feeble, ner- 
vous, and irritable constitution ; plethora, charac- 
terized by ared face, and full, strong pulse; or a 
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disordered state of the digestive organs, or disease 
or imperfect development of some of the parts. 
Whatever tends to bring about such conditions 
may hence be regarded as indirect causes of the 
disease. The symptoms attending it are pains in 
the womb, back, groins, and thighs, and a sensa- 
tion of heat or burning in the parts. There may 
also be sickness of the stomach, vomiting, and 
cramp in the limbs. Generally there is severe 
headache, and often hystericalsymptoms oceur, such 
as choking in the throat, restlessness, irritability of 
temper, sudden prostration of strength, ete. The 
pains may vary considerably in different cases, and 
when of an inflammatory kind, are accompanied 
by a heated and dry skin, a rapid pulse, and great 
tenderness in the womb. The pains may be tempo- 
rary, remaining but for a short time, or they may 
continue a source of intense suffering during the 
whole period of the discharge. Sometimes these 
pains exceed in severity and are of much longer 
duration than those of labor. In some cases 
the discharge is preceded for some days by severe 
pains in the breasts. Very frequently, when the 
discharge has ceased, considerable prostration is 
seen, although the pains end and the system begins | 
to recuperate. The discharge in dysmenorrheea is 
shreddy, clotted,and generally, though not always, 
scanty in quantity. It has been more particularly 
described as follows, by Dr. Ryan: ‘The woman 
experiences severe pain the first day of menstruation, 
and suffers as severely as if in labor, or by abortion. 
She often experiences relief by the expulsion of one 
or many membranous substances from the womb. 
These. membranes are somewhat like the skin of a 
zooseberry, and are smooth on each surface, thus 
liffering from the decidual membrane. Tne mem- 
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brane is so like the covering of the infant in the 
early months of pregnancy that a lady who was a 
patient of Dr. Hamstron’s, thought she mis- 
carried ten times a year, for three years.”? The 
disease is regarded as rendering the female barren, 
or asoften preventing conception, and if pregnancy 
should occur during its continuance abortion is very 
likely to follow. Though dysmenorrhea js not 
necessarily fatal in itself, it may continue for years 
and embitter the life of the person by repeated 
sufferings. 1t may also be followed by or occasion 
other diseases of a more malignant and fatal char- 
acter. Neglect or improper treatment may also 
serve to aggravate the disease, and its long continu- 
ance may impair the constitution and give rise to 
a series of annoying and distressing complaints. 
The treatment of dysmenorrhea is often difficult 
to determine, the disease being frequently very 
obstinate and hard to cure. To relieve the pain the 
following course has been recommended: ** Let 
the patient sit over a strong decoction of bitter 
herbs, such as tansy, hoarhound, wormwood, cat- 
nip, and hops, while a blanket is thrown round 
the waist to confine the steam to the lower parts. 
After she has been thus steamed, and the feet bathed, 
let her be put into a bed, warmly covered, and 
diluent drinks given, suchas tansy, thyme, penny- 
royal, etc. At the same time let fomentations 
of the same herbs, inclosed in a flannel bag, be ap- 
-, plied to the abdomen. This will produce perspira- 
tion and afford immediate relief; and when these 
distressing symptoms are removed, and the patient 
becomes comfortable, a course of treatment must 
be adopted to prevent a recurrence of these symp- 
toms, or to produce a natural flow of the cata- 
menial discharge.”? Various other more vigorous 
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means are also often resorted to for the relief of 
the pain; and generally with success; but, unfor- 
tunately, it too often happens that upon each return 
of the discharge the same difficulties are experienced. 
While many remedies have been recommended 
for the cure of dysmenorrhcea, none have that 
specific effect, and each case must be treated in ac- 
cordance with its own indications. Where the dys- 
menorrhcea is dependent upon some disease of the 
parts, this must be remedied; where it is due to 
plethora, a vegetable diet and laxatives are indi- 
cated, together with such ofher means as may reduce 
the quantity of the circulating fluid ; and where it 
is owing to debility, the system should be strength- 
ened by a nutritious diet and iron tonics, 


MENORRHAGIA, 


This complaint consists in an unnaturally exces- 
sive flow of the menses, and may be regarded as 
pretty accurately defined by the names under which 
it is generally known, such as profuse, immoderate, 
or inordinate menstruation Menorrhagia has 
been thus described: ‘‘ There are two classes of 
females peculiarly disposed to menorrhagia. In 
the robust and plethoric, the disease is characterized 
by inflammatory symptoms, as permanent pain, 
sense of fullness, weight, and tenderness in the 
region of the womb, together with a hot skin, and 
a full, hard, febrile pulse. These are the symp- 
toms of an active or acute disease, which has been 
called inflammatory menorrhagia. With the other 
class of females, the disease is attended by no pain 
in the region of the uterus; there is a bleached 
countenance, a languid circulation, and a small, 
weak pulse: this is the chronic form of menorrha- 
gia, or that form which has distinguished menor- 
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rhagia from debility. Among those who suffer 
the acute form of menorrhagia, the symptoms are 
sometimes those of inflammation and sometimes 
those of spasmodic affection, and hence spasmodic 
menorrhagia, or menorrhagia arising from irrita- 
tion, has been constituted a third variety of this 
complaint. Thus we have three kinds of menor- 
rhagia: the first is characterized by inflammatory 
symptoms ; the second by general debility, and 
probably a relaxed and passive state of the vessels 
of the womb ; and the third by spasms and irri- 
tation, Thus, a woman may menstruate at the 
regular pericds, and the discharge may continue 
the usual time, yet it may flow with such rapidity 
that its amount may be. more than double that 
which is customary. Or the discharge may occur 
at regular periods, and instead of continuing three 
or four days, as is natural, it may continue ten, 
twelve, or fourteen days; as in the former case, 
debility is produced by the rapidity of the discharge 
—in this, the same state is produced by its long 
continuance. Or, instead of being regular in its 
periods, it may recur as often as every two or three 
weeks and thus also the body is drained of its 
blood, and the system is debilitated.’? _Menorrha- 
gia may be occusioned by a variety of causes. Some 
of these are general, such as a state of weakness and 
debility of system, or of too much blood—the form- 
er being frequently the cause of the disease, the 
latter in but few instances ; others are local, such 
as debility of the womb, occasioned by abortions, 
frequent miscarriages, or tedious labors. It may 
also be produced by accidental circumstances deter- 
mining the blood more copiously and forcibly into 
the uterine vessels, as violent exercise in dancing, 
much straining at stool] from great costiveness, 
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contusion on the belly from blows or falls, excess 
in yenery, or strong passions of the mind, particu- 
larly at the menstrual period. Practices calculated 
to impair the health of the organs, habits and modes 
of life tending to debilitate the system, sudden ex- 
posure to cold, and a variety of similar causes are 
regarded as predisposing to the disease, and as 
serving to bring into action its more active causes. 

The treatment of menorrhagia must necessarily 
be determined from the causes upon which the dis- 
ease is dependent in each particular case. Hence 
no general advice can be given as to the course of 
treatment to be adopted, each case requiring to be 
treated in accordance with its individual indications 
and the condition of the patient. Ina general way, 
however, it is advised that the discharge should be 
as speedily moderated as possible by having re- 
course to st'ch treatment as the case may indicate, 
which must be determined by the proper medical 
skill. Subsequently, to prevent arecurrence of the 
attack, “‘the patient must necessarily avoid the 
causes by which it was produced. When it is evi- 
dent that the discharge is in consequence of a full 
habit, it will be proper to reduce the system by liv- 
ing sparingly, by keeping the bowels rather in a 
laxative state, and by rising early, and taking 
through the day regular but frequent exercise; and, 
after the plethora is removed, by strengthening the 
vessels which have been over distended, by .e 
use of the cold bath. Ina greater number of cases, 
however, there is a deticate constitution and spare 
habit, with pale countenance: this state requires 
the use of sea bathing or the shower bath, and the 
vessels of the womb are particularly strengthened 
by pouring cold water daily on the back and loins. 
It will be advisable to use a generous nutritive diet, 
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with wine, and to haye recourse to appropriate 
tonics to strengthen the system generally. At the 
same time the bowels must be attended to, and in- 
vigorating exercise taken daily, whilst on the other 
hand, fatigue, and especially exposure to relaxing 
heat, must be carefully avoided,”” : 
Under the title of menorrhagia are sometimes 
classed a vaniety of uterine: hemorrhages or flood- 
ings. These may take place from many causes, 
such as ‘‘ violent exertions of strength, sudden sur- 
prises and frights, violent fits of passion, great 
uneasiness of mind, uncommon longings during 
pregnancy, over fullness of blood, profuse evacua- 
tions, general weakness of the system, external 
injuries, as blows and bruises, and the death of the 
foetus, in consequence of which the placenta be- 
comes partially or wholly detached from the uterus, 
leaving the mouths of the vessels of the latter, 
which intermingled or anastomosed with those of 
the former, perfectly open.” : They may also be 
occasioned by different organic diseases, such as 
cancer of the womb, polypus, morbid growths, etc 
Tn all these cases the treatment must be regulated 
according to the causes which produce the difficulty 
and the state of the constitution of the individual. 
Generally, by the proper skill, these floodings can 
be arrested, although they frequently prove rita 
But little general advice can be given, beyond that 
in all eases of the kind the patient should at once 
rest in the recumbent position, the diet should be 
of a light and unstimulating character, and the 
bowels should be kept freely open by cooling laxa- 
tives, such as the salts, etc Generally, any accu- 
mulation of heat should be avoided and cold acidu- 
lated drinks freely used. A variety of local applica- 
tiong may also be found useful, as well as differen: 
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powerful medicinal drugs ; but these can only be 
used with safety by a considerable degree of medical 
skill, a resort to which should always be speedily 
had. 


LEUCORRH@A. 


This is the name given to a disease manifesting 
itself by the discharge from the vagina of an 
“* excessive and altered secretion of the mucus, fur- 
nished by the membranes lining the vagina, the 
womb, and other parts.” Of all the diseases common 
to females, none, perhaps, prevails more generally 
than leucorrhcea, It occurs in the young, the 
single and the married, and is remarked as almost 
universal sometimes in large cities and particular 
districts. It is said that very few married women, 
particularly if they are mothers, escape its attacks, 
while the young and the robust are less liable to it 
than those more advanced in life, especially if the 
latter possess susceptible and delicate constitutions, 

Leucorrhoeea is also known under the name of 

Jluor albus, and more commonly as the whites, 
because in the beginning of the disease thedischarge 
is usually of a white color. This discharge, how- 
ever, may vary considerably in its appearance, 
color, and quantity—the many variations met with 
in these particulars being pronounced as “ endless,’? 
In a general way, it may be said that in appearance 
it may resemble mucus, milk, whey, curds, or 
green water ; in color it may be white, greenish, 
yellow, reddish brown, or colorless ; and inquantity 
it may be simply perceptible or it may even reach 
six or eight ounces per day. It may also havea 
foetid or offensive odor, or be of so “acrid a nature 
as to produce effects on those who are connected 
with the woman, somewhat similar to venereal 
matter, giving rise to excoriations about the glar 
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penis and prepuce, and occasioning a weeping from 
the urethra.”? Asa general rule it may be stated 
that at its first appearance it is white and clear, and 
as the disease continues or progresses, it becomes 
variously discolored and acquires acrid qualities 
sometimes to such a degree as to be capable of af- 
fecting others. 

Leucorrhcea has been assigned to the same class 
of diseases as gonorrhea, and it certainly has often 
been mistaken for that disease by the ignorant, and 
this has even sometimes led to domestic troubles 
and unhappiness, The diseases are distinguished 
by certain symptoms which are peculiar to each 
and which have been described as follows: ‘‘In 
gonorrhea the running isconstant, and the quantity 
of matter discharged is small, there is often con- 
siderable scalding of urine or a sense of heatin the 
urethra,as well as itching of the external parts, 
swelling of the labia, increased inclination to venery, 
and not unfrequently swellings in the groin; while 
in leucorrhcea the discharge is irregular, consider- 
able in quantity, and there is generally no infamma- 
tion of the external parts.’? Under certain con- 
ditions, however, both diseases may resemble each 
other so closely as to require a great degree of skill 
to distinguish between them. In some cases this 
may even beimpossible without a chemical examin- 
ation of the matter discharged. 

The causes producing leucorrhcea are numerous. 
It may be occasioned by any cause which serves to 
irritate the womb or other parts, or which tends to 
produce debility. Hence, among the causes enumer- 
ated are, injuries done to the parts by difficult and 
tedious labors, or otherwise ; frequent miscarriages; 
*mmoderate flowings of the menses ; profuse evac- 

‘ations; immoderate coition ; puerperal hemor- 
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rhages ; displacements of the womb 3; polypi of vari- 
ous kinds, affecting the womb, vagina, or urethra ; 
hard or soft tumors cf the reproductive organs , 
ascarides ; pessaries, or other hard body intention- 
ally introduced into the vagina; stimulating injec- 
tions ; cold ; intemperance in eating and drinking ; 
want of exercise and fresh air; depression of 
spirits ; strong mental emotions ; sudden fright ; 
much anxiety, grief or passion ; living’ in cold, 
damp, and badly ventilated places ; thin shoes ; in- 
sufficient clothing ; poor food ; abuse of tea, etc. 
There is probably not an act, habit, or pratice, 
which can possibly serve to relax the parts or lead 
to inflammatory action in them, or tend todestroy the 
vigor of the constitution or to debilitate it, that has 
not been assigned as directly or indirectly produc- 
ing leucorrhoea ; and, certainly, those whose habits 
or practices are such as to engender laxity of the 
parts more immediately affected by the disease, or 
to produce debility of the system, seldom, if ever, 
escape from the consequences of leucorrhaa A 
high authority asserts that the “disease is most 
frequently first brought on by some imprudence in 
respect to diet and clothing, or exposure to cold or 
fatigue, or neglect of the bowels, about the time 
when menstruation recurs.’? So intimate is the 
sympathetic connection of the womb with every 
part of the female body, and so varied are the con- 
ditions under which leucorrhwea is found to exist, 
that there is hardly an affection to which any organ 
of the system is subject, that has not been regarded 
as acting reflectively upon the uterine system and 
predisposing to or directly producing leucorrhcea, 

The symptoms of leucorrhcea are seen in the dis- 
charge already described. There may also bea 
certain amount of fever and inflammation, a slight 
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degree of smarting and heat attending micturition, 
and pains in the back and loins. Often there is 
considerable loss of strength, or weakness, and this 
is sometimes so great asto be distressing. Some- 
times the pains in the loins, back, and lower part of 
the abdomen are more or less constant and of con- 
siderable severity. There may be indigestion, 
chilliness, a rapid pulse, white tongue, sickness of 
the stomach, headache, pains in the breast, palpita- 
tion of the heart, coldness of the feet, etc. The 
countenance may become pale and sickly in appear- 
ance, the eyes may ache and their lids may become 
swollen, heavy and partially discolored. As the 
disease progresses, the health of the constitution 
may hecome more seriously impaired, great prostra- 
tion may follow, the nervous system may become 
deranged, and melancholy, hysteria, and a variety 
of distressing symptoms may be exhibited. Thus 
the sufferer may be rendered extremely miserable 
in a variety of ways, and finally the mental and 
physical debility may become so great as to cause a 
fatal termination. These symptoms and conse- 
quences mark different stages and forms of the 
disease, and may continue for a shorter or a longer 
time, depending of course upon the degree of suc- 
cess attending the treatment adopted. 

Very often leucorrhoea may endure for years, 
and it has been known to do so for a whole life-time, 
producing but little or only occasional inconve- 
nience, and then again it may speedily Occasion 
numerous constitutional derangements the severity 
of which must necessarily depend upon the nature 
or violence of the disease and the susceptibilities of 
the patient. A frequent consequence of leucorrheea 
is sterility or prolapsus of the womb, and it may 
xlzo lead to other complications, such as amenor- 
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rheea, chlorosis, and ultimately to slow fever, with 
difficult breathing, palpitations, faintings, and 
swellings of the lower extremities, or to dropsy, 
consumption, etc , and so end in death. 

Remedies and Treatment.—As leucorrhoea may 
exist in many different degrees, and be seated in 
different parts, it is not always that a proper reme- 
dy can be at once suggested, and much less can a 
general treatment be specified here. It is often ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish a perfect cure, 
especially where the disease has been of long stand- 
ing, and not unfrequently wholly impossible with- 
out such concurrent aid from the patient as can 
but rarely be given. As an invariable rule, regard 
must be had to the cause of the disease and the state 
of the patient. Where the disease is not the effect 
of general weakness, but originates in increased 
action of the vessels of the different parts, the use 
of tonics, heating medicines, and stimulant injec- 
tions, so often resorted to, are only designed to 
aggravate it and to increase alike the discharge and 
the constitutional effects. In its commencement 
the disease is often of so mild a nature, attended by 
such little pain or constitutional disturbance, and 
produces such limited inconvenience or discomfort, 
that it is entirely disregarded and neglected ; and 
yet it is at this time that it should receive the most 
prompt attention. for then very simple remedies are 
generally effective in accomplishing a cure. Very 
often, in fact, nothing more is required beyond at- 
tention to cleanliness, frequent ablutions tending to 
restore the tone of all the parts, and especially of 
the secretory membrane. Even where local symp- 
toms are pretty well marked, the discharge consid- 
erable and irritating, and the constitutional de- 
rangement more or less distressing, ablutions with 
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tepid water, or poppy fomentations, in connection 
with mild aperient medicines, rest, abstinence from 
local excitements, and a spare diet, may effect a cure. 
In many cases no remedies are needed. care and 
ablutions only being required, so that a milk diet, 
change of air, and the partial cold bath, as spong- 
ing the loins and thighs with cold water every 
morning, with attention to cleanliness and proper 
exercise, are often sufficient to cure the disease. 
From this mild condition, however, in which the 
constitution is not seriously affected, it may pro- 
gress to any degree of severity, up to the most 
aggravated forms of the disease, and necessitate a 
resort to such vigorous remedies as can only be ap- 
plied under the direction of the proper skill after a 
thorough knowledge of the conditions of the disease. 

When leucorrhcea is complicated with or depend- 
ent upon some other disease of the system or 
organic affection, proper measures must be resorted 
to to remove such complication before any treat- 
ment can be expected to prove effective. 

By far the most common form of leucorrheea, 
however, is that attended by weakness and- unac- 
companied by inflammation, arising from general 
debility or laxity of the vessels of the parts. In 
such cases it is desirable to increase the vital heat, 
to promote the digestion, and restrain the discharge. 
In order to accomplish these ends, it isrecommend~ 
ed that ‘“‘ recourse be had to such tonic medicines 
as will be found to agree best with the patient. The 
bowels must be kept in a regular state by conjoin- 
ing a few grains of rhubarb with some of the tonic 
medicines, or by taking occasionally, at bed-time, 
one aloetic, or aperient, or diaphoretic pill ; or, in 
the morning, a teaspoonful of Epsom salts dissolved 
in a tumbler of water. If there be a fullness of the 
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stomach after eating, the tincture of rhubarb in 
small doses will excite digestion. Besides tonics, 
stimulating medicines, such as commonly determine 
to the urinary passages have very frequently been 
employed with great benefit. Injections, also, will 
be found beneficial. The celebrated Dr. Burns says, 
after many trials, he satisfied himself, that although 
assistance may be derived from internal medicines 
and the cold bath, yet the chief dependence is to’ be 
placed on astringent applications to the seat of the 
discharge ; and these, where there is no fullness of 
the general system, nor any affection of the womb 
itself, are perfectly safe, and seldom fail in produc- 
ing acure. It will be prudent, when this disease 
occurs as an early symptom of pregnancy, not to 
check the discharge suddenly, lest miscarriage be 
the consequence ; but it may be moderated by in- 
jections «f water, with the addition of a little vine- 
gar, or an infusion of green tea. Neither should 
the discharge be suddenly suppressed when it has 
been of long standing, and acquired « considerable 
degree of acrimony, with an offensive smell ; for if 
it be unseasonably checked, the belly swells, and a 
train of the most disagreeable symptoms occurs. In 
such cases soap suds, or an infusion of chamomile 
flowers or hops, should be frequently thrown up the 
vagina ; and as soon as the blood is freed of its im- 
purities, by suitable medicines, and has recovered, 
in some measure, its soft and balmy quality of 
which it has been deprived, the astringent injections 
may be employed with perfect safety. The applica- 
tion of a blister to the sacrum has, in some obsti- 
nate cases, been attended with advantage. When 
the leucorrhcea proceeds from worms, purgatives 
and bitter clysters are the proper remedies. Pain 
in the back and loins is often m*“gated by the ap- 
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plication of a large adhesive or strengthening plas- 
ter, and by avoiding a standing posture of long 
continuance, much walking, dancing, or any other 
violent exertion.”’ 

Of the tonics frequently employed, are the aro- 
matic tincture of iron, muriate of iron, compound 
iron mixture, syrup of iodide of iron, and bitter 
teas, gentian, absynthium, etc., and sometimes 
spirituous liquors and wines and Peruvian bark. 
The medicines regarded as acting upon the mucous 
membranes are turpentine, copaiba, cubebs, and 
tolu ; hence copaiba capsules are sometimes used, 
two of them being taken three times per day ; while 
at other times twenty pills are made of one scruple 
of sulphate of iron, two scruples of aloes, and as 
much Venice turpentine as may be required to form 
a mass, one of these pills being taken three times a 
day. Of the injections made use of are the follow- 
ing: A strong decoction of poppy-heads, with 
one ounce of borax to the pint ; or infusion of oak 
bark, two ounces of the bark to one quart of water, 
boiled down to one pint. Either of these may be 
used tepid, four or five times a day. Half a dram 
of the sulphate of zinc, dissolved in six ounces of 
rose water, injected two or three times a day. The 
compouné alum injection, various 3 solutions of 
alum, sugar of lead water, and spirituous lotions 
are also employed, while sometimes two parts of 
port wine to one of water are found effective. To 
these might be added hundreds of others, for as 
leucorrhcea is very common so also there area mul- 
titude of cures for it All these, however, must be 
varied, changed, and alternated according to cir- 
cumstances, and all sorts of shifts and changes must 
be made in order to render the treatment success- 
ful; for, while a very simple thing may sometimes 
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accomplish a cure, at others the disease is so obsti- 
nate as to resist almost every application. In gen- 
eral the cause of the disease should first be definitely 
ascertained, and then the various remedies should 
be tried until success be attained. 

One of the most desirable objects to be attained 
in the treatment of leucorrheea is the restoration of 
the general health. Proper care should be taken to 
avoid the remote causes of the disease, and attention 
should be paid to cleanliness by washing the parts 
frequently with cold water. When there are ex- 
coriations, milk and water, or lead water, may be 
employed as a wash. When there is languor, with 
chilliness, friction with the flesh-brush, and wearing 
flannel next the skin, should be resorted to. All 
improper habits should b> corrected, everything in 
the way of food, drink, or otherwise, that tends to 
relax the parts should be avoided, the clothing 
should be comfortable but not too warm, the mat- 
tress should be preferred to the feather-bed, early 
retiring to bed and early rising from it should be 
practised, and suzh daily exercise should be taken 
as the strength will permit, in carriage, on horse- 
back, or in some form. Care should be taken that 
only pure air is breathed, and when practicable the 
air of the country should be enjoyed. Sea-bathing 
and the sea-air have also been found very effica- 
cious in numerous cases. The diet should be cor- 
dial and nourishing, generally tea and coffee and 
other warm drinks of a relaxing nature should be 
avoided, while, under proper guidance, the prudent 
use of genuine claret, port, and some other wines 
and spirituous beverages may be found beneficial. 
It should always be remembered that very often, to 
effect a radical and permanent cure, much more 
will depend unon the production of a modification 
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or alteration in the action of the system by a change 
of the habits, mode of life, and diet of the patient, 
than upon the employment of medicines. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


_. MASTURBATION—SEXUAL EXCESSES— 
SPERMATORRH@A. 


. In addition to the diseases already described, it is 
necessary here to allude to certain practices and 
habits, which though not of themselves classed as 
diseases, lead to the most serious and often fatal 
consequences, Of these, masturbation and sexual 
excess are the most prominent, 
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This habit has been known under a variety of 
names, such as self-wbuse, self-pollution, solitary 
indulgence, secret vice, errors of youth, etc., and 
sometimes, though without much apparent pro- 
priety, as onanism, derived from the conduct ascrib- 
ed to Onan, as narrated in the Bible. It seems to 
be one of those impure practices which have been 
working their evil effects from time immemorial 
among the youths of every race and nation, and is 


_ defined as consisting in the production of sexual 


excitement by an unnatural application of friction. 
There are many ways in which a knowledge of this 
thing may be acquired, and it seems absurd to 
assign so much importance to the error that such 
knowledge is generally imparted or taught. There 
are certain instances recorded where it was acquired 
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even before puberty, but, as an almost universal 
rule, it may be said that, unless actually imparted, 
the possibility of acquiring it before that time is 
very remote. From puberty forward, however, at 
which time the sexual passion is being developed 
into an activity before unfelt, any accidental cir. 
cumstance may impart it, and it has even been 
asserted that, sooner or later, such knowledge is 
acqutred by all, independent of any teaching or in- 
struction. It is therefore extremely unfortunate 
that, in civilized communities, our youths should 
be regarded as too young to be instructed concern- 
ing the evil consequences of this habit, while they 
are nevertheless old enough to obtain a knowledge 
of the habit itself The cases may be regarded 
as rare where the youth has even the remotest sus- 
picion that the act is attended by any danger, and 
hence, from his first knowledge of it, it is repeated 
from time to time until it becomes a confirmed 
habit. It seems to be an incident inseparable from 
all acquired habits that they grow in strength with 
each repetition. This is peculiarly the case with 
masturbation, and frequently, by the time the youth 
accidently attains a knowledge of the evils likely to 
result from it, the habit is so confirmed that it re- 
quires a great degree of moral force to abandon it. 
Indeed, one of the most deplorable consequences 
of the habit is its tendency to weaken the powers of 
resistance and to occasion an obtuse state of the 
moral faculties, so that it often happens that the 
practice 1s persisted in even after a full knowledge 
of the evils sure to follow from it has been attained. 
It has even been said that in a multitude of cases 
it is persisted in until marriage, or until the system 
is completely broken down, while many cases are 
known where (the individual having been endowed 
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with a strong and vigorousconstitution) it was in- 
dulged in, to a greater or less extent, up to theage 
of twenty-five or thirty, or until the sexual passion 
abated in consequence of a diminution or total loss 
of sexual power, 

It would be an endless task to enumerate all the 
evil effects that may follow from the practice of 
masturbation, It has been truly said by the medi- 
eal superintendent of an insane asylum, that “‘ there 
is scarcely an ailment, and, save some specific forms 
of disease, scarcely a serious disorder, which has 
not been observed asa direct consequence of this 
fell destroyer.”? In youth any unusual drain upon 
the system must necessarily stint the growth and 
development of all the parts and organs of the 
body, and the depleting process kept up by this 
practice is especially calculated to produce such 
effects. Even after the body and all its organs have 
been fully developed and matured, if such a drain 
be brought to bear upon them they soon begin to 
fail in the performance of their functions, From 
all this it necessarily follows that almost every eyil 
to which the system is liable may result from the 
depletion produced by masturbation. To particu- 
larize in order the various eftects that may follow 
from it is simply impossible, because no order is 
observed in their occurrence ; and there is every 
probability that the theory is true, which alleges 
that if there be a weak spot, part, or organ in the 
body of the individual addicted to the habit, this 
usually is the first to exhibit symptoms of being 
affected. Hence, in some cases the indications are 
that the stomach is diseased, in others it appears 
to be the liver, the breast, the lungs, the brain, or 
any other organ or part of the body, while in others 
still all the evidences of a combination of affections 
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are apparent ; so that it not unfrequently happens 
that one person istreated for diseases of the stomach, 
another for disorders of the liver, and so on through 
almost the entire catalogue of diseases, while, in 
reality, thesymptomsindicative of these complaints 
are simply the result of the depletion of the sys- 
tem occasioned by the practice of masturbation. 

It may, however, be desirable that some of the 
effects of self-abuse should be more specifically 
designated here, for it is in many instances neces- 
sary that the means by which the practice may be 
detected should be known, while in others a knowl~ 
edge of its certain, probable, and possible conse- 
quences may lead to its abandonment. One of its 
most prominent and inyariable effects is debility of 
body and mind, and this may be manifested to an 
extent more or less limited. Hence the youth 
addicted to the habit becomes weakened, is soon 
fatigued, and gets out of breath upon very ordinary 


exertion ; he becomes indolent, inactive, or lazy ;> 


he requires much sleep, and his nights are often 
spent in restlessness, so that he rises in the morning 
feeling unrefreshed and languid; his muscular 
powers diminish ; weakness of the limbs and back 
takes place, and he loses his activity and firmness of 
step and elasticity of gait ; headache and dizziness 
are often experienced, and the circulation becomes 
irregular, occasioning palpitations of the heart. 
Corresponding effects are likewise produced upon 
the mind, and an indefinable, clouded, obscure, 
muddy oppression of the brain takes place ; he be- 
comes dull, heavy, stupid, listless, indifferent, for- 
getful; loses his taste for society and seeks to be 
alone, is apparently dissatisfied, and becomes 
peevish, morose, and unhappy, despondent, melan- 
choly, or hypochondriacal, or frequently changes 
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in mood and temper, so that at one time he is ani. 
mated and hopeful in spirits, and at another des- 
pondent and despairing, giving way to sadness, 
sighing, or weeping, while the general feeling is 
that of mental solicitude. From the commence- 
ment of the practice, the appearance gradually 
undergoes a change. He becomes pale, and the 
countenance assumes an anxious expression ; the 
face is often marred by the constant presence of 
pimples or pustules, and sometimes heated by un- 
natural flushes in consequence of irregularity in 
the circulation ; the cheeks become sunken, the 
features sharpened, and a haggard or cadaverous 
appearance is presented ; the eyes assume a vacant 
expression, and become weakened, dull, bleared or 
blood-shot, and often dark spots or web-like objects 
appear to be flouting before them, while the lids 
frequently exhibit swelling or soreness, are often 
glued together in the morning, and a whitish matter 
collects in the corners and a dark circle appears 
on the lower lid ; the process of emaciation gradu- 
ally proceeds, the skin becomes shrunken, of a yel- 
lowish or tawny hue,and dry and feverish ; the 
muscles lose their solidity, and become soft, relaxed, 
and flabby ; the shoulders project forward and the 
chest recedes, giving to the figure and posture a 
stooping appearance ; the knees become weak, the 
gait irregular and tottering, and the whole being 
appears to be undergoing a process of deterioration. 
Hence an ancient author said of the person addicted 
to masturbation, that “in the flower of his youth 
he becomes affected with the infirmities of age.”? 
Finally the appearance or actual condition of 
organic or functional disease is brought about, and 
innumerable aches and pains never felt before are 
experienced. There may be derangement of the 
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stomach, indigestion, loss of appetite, dyspepsia, 
impaired nutrition, irregularity of the bowels, oc- 
easional diarrhoea or obstinate costiveness, flatu- 
lence, retention or involuntary flow of urine, faint- 
ing fits, convulsions, St Vitus’ dance, epilepsy, 
paralysis, apoplexy, diseases of the five senses, of 
the spine, liver, heart, and lungs, consumption, 
merasmus, or, in short, as an old physician writes, 
* all kinds of painful affections.’’ Ara 

A not unfrequent result of masturbation is in- 
sanity, and in the annual reports of every institu- 
tion for the reception of the insane numerous cases 
are given illustrating this fact. These cases uni- 
formly indicate the worst forms of insanity, and 
the per centage of cures is much less than in cases 
where the reason is destroyed by other causes. Ob- 
servations made in the Massachusetts Lunatic 
Asylum givethe per centageas follows: In insanity 
occasioned by drunkenness the cures were thirty per 
cent.; by domestic affliction, fifty-nine per cent.; 
by general ill health, stxty-three per cent.; by re- 
ligious excitement, sixty per cent.; and by mastur- 
bation, only twenty-seven per cent. In one of the 
annual reports of a prominent State asylum the 
difficulties met with in all efforts directed towards 
the recovery of the insane from this cause are 
noticed as follows : : 

“<The causes of insanity may be divided into yol- 
untary and involuntary. Of the former the prin- 
cipal are intemperance and the secret vice; other 
causes may be of this class, such as hazardous 
speculation, many religous vagaries, imprudent 
exposures, and irregularities. None are so promi- 
nent as the two first named, and none so fully stain 
the character with guilt, which even the occurrence 
of hopeless disease can hardly wipe away. Intem- 
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perance disorders the senses, and induces apoplexy, 
epilepsy, and palsy. Thecases from this cause are 
about as favorable for recovery as the majopsty of 
others, but are most sure to return if the habit of 
intemperance recurs. The secret vice produces the 
very worst form of insanity, because itis so diffi- 
cult to avoid the continuance of the cause, and be- 
cause the energies of the system are more prostrated 
by it than by almost any other cause. Such patients 
become degraded animals, so entirely abandonded to 
the habit, that hopeless dementia and drivelling 
idiocy generally follow. A few can be influenced to 
abandon the practice, and a few others can be cured 
in spite of it ; but in almost all cases the disease 
will become worse, and these dreadful consequences 
will ensue. The secret vice, though doubtless a 
frequent cause of insanity, and of other severe 
and fatal diseases far more than is generally sup- 
posed, is most operative in preventing recovery 
from insanity, arising from this and other causes. 
It is extensively and alarmingly the result of an 
active propensity excited by disease and unrestrained 
by reason, moral influences, or self-respect. Many 
cases of a favorable character progress towards re- 
covery till this practice is commenced, then the 
patient becomes listless, is inclined to lie down 
or sit in a bent position, walks moderately, looks 
feeble and feels weakand miserable. His mind loses 
its energies, its scope is circumscribed, more and 
more, till this indulgence occupies all his thoughts, 
and the remnant of all the physical powers are con- 
centrated on this single effort of gross and debased 
animal nature.” 

{t may here be added, that the practice of this 
habit is generally speedily productive of insanity 
in those instances where there is any such heredi- 
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tary taint in the family, while it not unfrequently 
exercises such a powerful influence upon the strong- 
est minds as to gradually dethrone the reason. The 
records of asylums abound in melancholy tales of 
the most promising youths who were thus reduced 
from the fairest prospects in life to the lowest con- 
ditions of human existence. While, however, 
statistics fully show the number of persons made 
insane through the practice of this vice to be enor- 
mous, it has nevertheless been very truly said that 
“the evils which it works in a direct and positive 
manner are not so appreciable, perhaps, as those 
which it effectsin an indirect and negative way. 
For one vietim which it leads down to the depths of 
idiocy, there are scores and hundreds whom it 
makes shamefaced, languid, irresolute, and ineffi- 
cient for any high purpose of life.’ 

The direct effect of the habit upon the sexual 
organs is to keep them in a state of constant irrita- 
tion and excitement, under whieh they become 
weakened, or literally wear out. Often the testes 
diminish in size as well asin power, and become 
shrunken or hardened, or waste away. Frequently 
the continual flow of blood to the parts which is 
thus occasioned results in variocele, or cther local 
affections. Almost invariable spermatorrhcea is en- 
gendered in one of its forms, and thus the drain is 
kept up even though the habit be abandoned. When 
the habit has been indulged in for some time, it isa 
rule to which there are but few, if any, exceptions, 
that it occasions a loss of sexual power, to a greater 
or less degree, so that when the years of full ma- 
turity are attanied, and the time has arrived when 
the maximum vigor should exist, the powers are 
faded and weakened, so that the man of thirty years 
lacks the vigor common to those men of sixty whe. 
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have lived cleanly lives. In many cases these pow- 
ers are entirely lost, and hopeless impotency pre- 
dominates at an age which nature designed as the 
prime of vigorous manhood. : 
yen in the early periods of the habit the youth 
becomes unfitted for the enjoyments, pursuits, or 
occupations of his age, and as he advances to the 
years when he is called upon to enter the world of 
enterprise, he finds that he lacks the energy, the 
power, the will and thecourage required for success- 
ful competition. All his physical powers have been 
weakened, his intellectual faculties impaired, and 
he is weak and timid asa woman. More mortify- 
ing still, he often finds himself as much disqualified 
for rearing a family as he is for business pursuits. 
His sexual weakness debars him from matrimony, 
or, if he marries, he is disqualified for its responsi- 
bilities and enjoyments. Hence he often becomes 
jealous, selfish, envious, revengeful, and rancorous, 
not only embittering his own life but also thatof the 
unfortunate companion who is united to him ; and 
still, as if nature had not yet sufficiently revenged 
herself for the oft-repeated violation of her laws, if 
his union chances to be blessed with children, the 
probabilities are that they will inherit his own 
weaknesses and defects. It is a law of reproduction 
that “like produces like,’? and the exceptional 
instances are seldom seen where the weak, debili- 
tated, and enfeebled parent produces the strong, 
robust, and healthy children. “With what en- 
couragement to virtue, therefore,”’ said an ancient 
author, ‘“‘ may young people behold a man at the 
age of fourscore, with a wife of like antiquity, hoth 
blessed with healthy, hale constitutions, and fresh, 
wholesome countenances, with sound minds and 
perfect senses, active limbs, and of cheerful tempers, 
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presiding over a healthy progeny, perhaps to the 
third or fourth generation, and all these blessings 
owing to their temperance and continence.”’ 

It is unfortunately true that this habit is not con- 
fined to males alone, but also prevails among 
females. While, in the latter, the evil effects at- 
tending it are more limited in number, they are 
nevertheless very dangerous in character. In the 
article on the subject of insanity in CoPELAND’s 
Dictionary of Practical Medicine, the author 
makes use of the following language respecting 
masturbation: ‘‘It is even more prevalent in the 
female than in the male sex ; and in the former it 
usually occasions various disorders connected with 
tle sexual organs—as leucorrhcea ; displacement 
of the uterus ; difficult, or disordered, or suppress- 
ed, or profuse menstruation; both regular and 
irregular hysteria, catalepsy, ecstasis, vertigo, vari- 
ous states of disordered sensibility, ete., before it 
gives rise to mental disorder. In both sexes, epi- 
lepsy often precedes insanity from this cause ; and 
either it or general paralysis often complicates the 
advanced progress of the mental disorder, when 
thus occasioned. Melancholia, the several grades 
of dementia especially imbecility and monomania, 
are the more frequent forms of derangement pro- 
ceeding from a vice, which not only prostrates the 
physical powers, but also impairs the intellect, de- 
bases the moral affections, and altogether degrades 
the individual in the scale of social existence, even 
when manifest insanity does not arise from it.” In 
her lectures to ladies on the subjects of anatomy 
and physology, Mrs. Gove says that “‘there is 
reason to believe that, in nine cases out of ten, 
those unhappy females who are tenants of houses 
of ill-fame, have been victims of this vice in the 
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first place.’’ A not unfrequent consequence of the 
habit is nymphomania, which may lead to a mul- 
tiplicity of vices. It also tends to disqualify the 
female for the married state, and may wholly unfit 
her for the main end of her existence and utmost 
honor of her sex—which is, maternity. 

Advice.— Masturbation prevails principally 
among the young, who are ignorant of the conse- 
quences to which it may lead. These consequences 
can be mitigated or avoided only by an abandon- 
ment of the habit. In many instances, in youth, 
even where self abuse had begun to exhibit some of 
its effects, its abandonment alone served to arrest 
itsevil consequences, and enabled the natural powers 
of the system to remove incipient morbid conditions 
and re-establish a state of perfect health. To 
secure this abandonment, however, is often the real 
difficulty, and here the main dependence must be 
upon parents or those having charge of the young, 
and upon imparting proper information as to the 
immediate and ultimate evils that will follow if the 
practice be persisted in. There are, certainly, 
many cases where the habit acquires such mastery 
that parental efforts, to be successful, must be exer- 
cised with considerable discretion. It is sometimes 
supposed that the best policy consists in remaining 
silent and withholding all information upon the 
subject, or in altogether ignoring the possible exist- 
ence of such a practice, but the statistics of our 
insane asylums seem to indicate that this is a seri- 
ouserror. hese statistics show that among those 
made insane by the practice of masturbation, there 
are numbers of all professions, occupations, and 
pursuits, each calling contributing its full quota, 
excepting only the medical profession, and this ex- 
ception is supposed to be entirely owing to the 
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knowledge which those of that profision speedily 
acquire concerningthis subject. 

It has, unfortunately, been too mum the practice 
to depict self-abuse as a heinous crime—as some- 
thing so shamefully criminal as to reiader its victim 
infamous. That it is a vice of a most deplorable 
character there can be no doubt, bu, it is not by 
holding it up as a crime so utterly degrading, that 
the confidence of the youth is secured. ‘‘ No per- 
son,”’ says an ancient philosopher, “is so bad as to 
wish to be thought bad,” and the undoubted ten- 
dency of depicting the vice of self.abuse as the 
utmost limit of depravity, is to repel all confidence. 
Then, again, it is not true, and, such being the 
case, can accomplish but little good, A more 
truthful, generous, and kindly course will be found 
much more effective in producing gov results. 

It is the duty of the parent to guard the youth 
against error and direct him in the right path. 
Hence a supervisory care should be observed over 
his actions, and when suspicion arises that this vice 
is indulged in, the consequences certain to follow 
from it should be fully impressed upon his mind— 
not rudely, violently, nor so as to repel all confi- 
dence, but gently and kindly, and s) as to secure 
the same confidence that usually exists between 
parent and child in other matters, Denunciation, 
or punishment, will accomplish no good, and is 
generally calculated to increase the evil. The same 
may be said of attempts to shame the youth, for 
shame degrades him in his own opinion, and reform 
seldom follows as the result of degredation. The 
true policy consists in efforts to elevate him, not in 
attempts to degrade him- This is best done by 
instructing him in the fact that persistence in the 
vice will injure his health, and finally lead to the 
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destruction both of his physical and mental powers 
—in enlightening his understanding and reason, 
and arousing his moral faculties. It may here be 
stated as the general experience, that parental 
counsel, if judiciously given, seldom fails in induc- 
ing the youth to abandon the habit. 

Where the practice of masturbation has resulted 
in other evils, these must be treated according to 
their individual indications ; but no treatment can 
be of any avail so long as the habit is continued. 
The first thing imperatively required isits total aban- 
donment, and so firm is the hold which itsometimes 
Secures over its victim that its abandonment re- 
quires all the powers of mind he can command. 
Determined resolutions are often made after every 
repetition of the act only to be broken again and 
again, In these efforts to break off the habit, much 
wssistance may be derived from proper attention 
to bathing, to diet, and to clothing. Self abuse 
occasions an unnatural determination of blood to 
the parts, and this serves to provoke desireand keep 
up a state of excitement. Hence bathing the parts 
with cold water befvre retiring to bed, or at any 
time during the night when inclination prompts a 
repetition of the act, has been found useful in 
checking desire ; and friction applied tothe body 
with a rough towel, with the hands, or other- 
wise, physical exercise, warming the feet, or any- 
thing thatserves to secure a more general circulation 
of the blood, will have a similar effect. It has there- 
fore been recommended that the sleeping apart- 
ment should always contain the means or facilities 
of applying cold wf ¥, or friction of the body, or 


of indulging in some cpecies of exercise. The diet 


should be so regulated as to avoid all rich and 
alimulating food, spices, liquors, etc., and should 
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be simple and nourishing, while all indulgence to 
excess should be shunned. The clothing around 
the parts should not be over-warm, nor rough and 
irritating. Above all, the mental and moral feel- 
ings and emotions should be properly guided, and 
everything of an exciting tendency, whether in 
the form of association, conversation, reading, or 
otherwise, should be scrupulously guarded against. 

It sometimes unfortunately happens that even 
after the person has ceased to be voluntarily guilty 
of the habit; it may be committed involuntarily in 
an unconscious or half unconscious state—while he 
is asleep, or in a condition defined as half asleep 
and half awake. The means calculated to obviate 
this difficulty are, properly regulating the thoughts, 
pleasant exercise or employment during the day, 
light suppers, and everything that serves to pro- 
mote health of body and of mind, and thus tends ta 
secure sound and healthful sleep. If these fail, 
drawers buttoned behind may be worn, or the hands 
may be muffled with rough gloyes ; and it may here 
be added that cauterizing the prepuce has been 
resorted to by patients determined to master the 
habit, so as to render the act painful and prevent 
its being committed in an unconscious state. Medi- 
cines are also sometimes used to subdue the passions, 
but these possess nothing to especially recommend 
them, and to be harmlessly efficient they can only 
be employed under proper medical direction. 
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This vice is usually classed with that of masturba- 
tion, in consequence of its tendencies being similar to 
those of thatevilhabit. In both casesthere is a de- 
pletion of the system produced by an excessive loss 
of the seminal fluid, the only difference being in the 
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organ of the body with the sexual system, that the 
abuse of the latter is often referred teas productive: 
of more disease than any other known cause. The 
many evil effects that may result from sexual excess. 
have already been designated. In preceding chap- 
ters numerous references have been made to this 
cause as productive of organic and {anctional dis- 
eases and derangements in both the male and the 
female. It is, therefore, only necessary to add here: 
that most, if not all, the consequences enumerated 
as resulting from masturbation, may’ also be occa- 
sioned by this species of sexual abust. 
Sexual excesses in the married are especially de- 
plorable. While single men or women addicted to 
this vice soon ruin or destroy thems¢lves, the mar- 
ried not only afflict themselves but also transmit to 
their offspring puny frames and feeble constitutions 
—the seeds of diseases which soon terminate exist- 
ence or embitter a life which is invariably short. 
“ Who,”? writes Dr. Drxon, ‘can say that these: 
excesses are not often followed by those direful dis- 
eases, insanity and consumption? Ihe records of 
our madhouses, and the melancholy deaths by con- 
sumption, of the newly married, bear ample witness 
to the truth of such assertion. Are (hey not trans~ 
mitted to posterity? Look at the frequent mental 
imbecility, and the pallid hue, and attenuated form 
of the children who are the earlier products of mar- 
and see the parents vibrating between life 
and the grave, until the candid physician, or the 
terrors of death, teach them to abstain, and nature 
gathers up her shattered powers, an‘ asserts anew 
her control of the organism, Should the lesson suf- 
fice and mature age be attained, again look at the 
offspring ; if the first children su7vive, the last 
would not seem to be born of the same parents, se 
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different are they in vigor and sprightliness ; and 
in maturer life, almost invariably more intellectual.’? 

Tn all cases of sexual excess there is but one rem- 
edy, and that consists in abstinence or moderation. 
Where it has led to diseased conditions, these must 
be treated with reference to their character and the 
state of the affected person. Some easy means of 
checking desire have been designated in the preced- 


ing section, and these may always be resorted to 
with safety. 
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This term has been used by professional men in a 
very extended and also in a more limited sense, and 
hence it becomes necessary to say that by sperma- 
torrhcea is here meant a diseased condition exhibit- 
ing itself in involuntary enissions, or involuntary 
losses, of the seminal fluid. This disease is also 
sometimes designated as seminal weakness, semt- 
nal losses, involuntary emissions, and occasionally 
by names quite applicable to some of its effects but 
wholly inappropriate when applied to the disease 

itself. It can hardly be justly assumed that any 
merely accidental emission constitutes an indication 
or state of disease, although some have been in- 
clined to entertain such an opinion. It is quite 
probable that such accidental emissions are an 
effort of nature for some purpose, as the testimony 
of experience clearly indicates that they occur ind>-— 
pendently of any cause traceable to physical or ~ 
mental acts of the individual. It is said by some 
that there is a constant accumulation of semen in 
the seminal vesicles, from whence it is absorbed 
through the lymphatic vessels, and adds strength 
to the body. Others assert that this accumulation 
may produce a plethoric condition or over-fullnesg 
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of the seminal vesicles, so that they will exons 
effort to obtain relief resulting in an hae 
Others, still, contend that the semen 1s - y a an 
mulated during the act of coition, and hence ere 
emission occuring involuntarily is indicative: 0 = 
morbid condition, although that condition se be 
very limited in extent. Whatever there. os ae 
of truth or error in these theories, it is ee 
experience’ of all that such emissions oe ae 
alike in those lasciviously inclined and in ae 
whose inclinations are as limited in this a el 
vigorous youth or manhood will permit. ae 
been said, indeed, that they must occur in pa sibs 
tinent men, if strictly healthy, being ke aes 
in those whose tempermen's are agile i Pe 
Some writers even assume that in yout a ees 
tice of masturbation is often originate es 
learnt in consequence of an nol ary pe 
occuring either under a state of excitemen ; i b e! : 
some accidental friction, or under eet a i 
where the youth isnot cognizant of any ae ie 
Where, however, there is apparently oe wari 
voluntary emissions rarely occur, and t e = rerva 
between them are of considerable and inde nite ee 
tent. It is not alwayseasy to tell, in the Eee 
when they are indicative of disease, an! a ue 
the best criterion that can he given is tha ae 
French author, who says: “ When they arise ir 


__. + :ue spermatic plethora, they often relieve ee 
“>-Sxcitement, with its accompanying agitation, 


i he 
i neasiness, and undefinable trouble in all t 
ne They are followed by a genet alee 
of comfort; the head becomes clearer, : - eo - 
more rapid, and the motions more nimble ; aes 
more inclination to amusement, and to ve ee 
of occupation. I admit that nocturnal pollut 
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do not often produce su 
ch good effects, b 
they are not often the result of spermatic ae o 


In the condition indicative of the incipient stage ~ 
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i 8 
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eae are the ejaculatory ducts, These ane 
Ce aa scat lose their powers of retention 
ne semen is thus permitted to pa: ; 
ss th 
them and escape through the retin This ae 
ld A aera in different ways, and hence ce 
f of the :lisease are generally defined 
is, where the relaxation or ] Semen ee 
rele or loss of retentive 
sh the ducts i) but partial, in which case teen. 
e ns ey occar in quantities readily perceptible to 
ne . and aes experienced by the feelings 
orm of the disease, the emission 
ft ; 8 u 
take place at :nig’it, under some agitating Taieedee 
= for oe a dream; but as the disease at 
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any exciting influence. The second pe ae 


the relaxation is total, or so great that the fluid 
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escapes from the seminal vesicles more or less con-"% 
VR, 


stantly, generally without being acco i 
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either case being evacuated with the urine and 
wholly unperceived. 


Different causes have been assigned as producing 
atorrhoea, some of which seem very fictitious. 
‘hus it has been said that entire continence or ab- 
stinence from sexual indulgence may induce the 
disease, because, in a state of health and vigor, such 
abstinence may be followed by involuntary noc- 
turnal emissions, and although these may at first 
occur at periods far apart, by occurring at all they 
will tend to weaken the vessels so that they may 
subsequently occur so frequently or become so con- 
stant as to constitute a state of disease. This, how- 
ever, is so highly improbable and seems so at 
variance with the general rule of nature, the con- 
stant tendency of which is towards the establish- 
ment of healthy conditions and never towards the 
origination of unhealthy ones, that reference to it 
js here made simply because the error has been ex- 
tensively propagated. From the parts immediately 
affected in spermatorrhcea it will readily be per- 
ceived that any disease of the genital organs 
may Occasion it, and hence it is found that such a 
yesult often follows from veneral diseases, or from 
their consequences. It has also been ascribed to 
affections in other parts contiguous to the genital 
organs, such as ascarides in the rectum, long con- 


tinued constipation, piles, gravel, ete. Diseases of 


~ the general system may likewise give rise to it. 


ee a From the peculiar sympathy existing between the 


~ nervous system and the genital organs, anything 


that affects the former may occasion spermatorrhea, 
and hence it has been ascribed to much mental exer- 
tion, agitation, anxiety, and to injuries to and af- 
eetions of the brain. The injudicious use of certain 
medicines, such as phosphorus, opium, cantharides, 
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ete., have also been credited with tending to pro- 
duce it, and so hag the excessive use of alcohol, or 
tobacco, In general, it may be said that anything 
which tends to relax, or to injuriously affect, the 
ejaculatory ducts or seminal vesicles, also tends to 
the production of Spermatorrhoea. While there are 
doubtless many causes which may be productive of 
this disease, in the great majority of cases where it 
exists it is unquestionably due to the practice of 
masturbation or to sexual excess, and hence it ig 
almost exclusively attributed to one or the other of 
these two causes 

A @etail here of all the effects or consequences 
that may result from Spermatorrhoea, would sim- 
ply be a repetition of those enumerated as capa- 
ble of being produced by masturbation, and there- 
fore it is only necessary to refer to that enumera- 


~ tion. The different organ’¢ derangements which may 


be produced by it have been referred to in the pre- 
ceding sections on organic diseases, 

Remedies and Treatment.—In the treatment of 
Spermatorrhcea much must necessarily depend upon 
the length of time the disease has existed and the 
condition to which it has advanced. In most cases, 
where the disease has not progressed too far, the 
only treatment required can be successfully applied 
by the affected person himself. It usuall y first mani- 
fests itself by frequently recurring nocturnal emis-. 
sions, and these are nearly always preceded or 
attended by lascivious dreams, Such emissions 
may generally be avoided by removing the excit- 
ing causes which occasion them. These are often 
either known to the person, or they may be ascer- 
tained by a little attention, Very frequently they 
exist in a stimulating diet, and more frequently 
still in improper impressions previously made upon 
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isting in the mind. All causes of this kind 
a se ety be avoided by the person uae 1ey 
ordinary care. A little attention to diet ue so yy 
enable him to select such articles of foo aM 
supply all the nourishment needed by the eee 
and be free from stimulating properties ; muc 8 
attention should be needed to avoid exciting ae 
ations, conversations, and reading ; and a Ge 
effort of the will should soon enable him to neauye 
the necessary control over impure wanderings ot 
the mind and give a healthful direction to his mort 
faculties. These means, when added to eue8 os 
tend to promote the general health, are nee 
always effective where the disease has not acquire 

h power. ; 
ee ation should be promptly ue te 
the general health. Often the debility of : @ y . 
tem keeps up the complaint, and indeed ¥ ee 
bility and the disease co-exist there is ma er 
prospect of a cure until the former con pon 
removed. The general health can only be promo if 
by proper attention to the breathing of pure ay ; 
to diet, to regular exercise or moderate a fas = 
bathing, and to such special circumstances as ce 
peculiar to each case. By thus boldiae ee 
system, that healthy action of nature will be ree 
established which will enable it to correct spec 
7 tions. aye 

Mee disease arises from constipation ae 
rides in the rectum, piles, or causes of a like char- 
acter, these can generally be removed by means 
very readily available. Of course, where it is oy 
ing to any bad habits, of whatever nature, a 
habits must be abandoned, and all the ae . 
and feelings which they engender must be control eC 
and directed into more wholesome channels. 
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{t often happens that the affected person’s mind 
is assailed by numerous fears, and he becomes badly 
scared, then discouraged, or melancholy, and this 
condition is apt to be fostered by everything which 
he reads upon the subject of his complaint. He is 
prone to brood over his affection in solitude, its 
very nature serving to deter him from seeking 
counsel or sympathy, and so he works himself into 
a state of mind really distressing and injurious. 
All this must be avoided. N. othing is gained by 
fretting, while, on the contrary, it will retard every 


effort made towards the restoration of his health. ~ 


The matter should be dismissed from his mind as 
much as is practicable, pleasing pursuits should be 
engaged in, and an even mental and moral tone 
should be mantained. 

The local applications of cold water, and the other 
means of checking desire referred to in the section 
on masturbation, may always be used to advantage, 
for such desires are generally followed by dreams 
andemissions. Especially should attention be paid 
to the bedding, so as to avoid all extra warmth, for 
sleeping in over-warm beds has a greatly exciting 
influence and is very apt to occasion emissions. A 
hard mattress is to be preferred to feathers, an” iae 
covering should be just sufficient to secure warmth 
and comfort, The habits of promptly awaking and 
early rising should be acquired, for it not unfre- 
quently is the case that emissions occur in a semi- 
unconscious state, or in the morning after the per - 
son has waked up and then fallen into an unsound 
slumber again. The condition of health which is 
productive of sound and healthful sleep is never 
attended by those semi-unconscious states which are - 
80 annoying in this disease. In such a condition, 
by very ordinary care to the habits, and especially 
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by respecting the stomach, avoiding heavy s late 
suppers, and eating or drinking nothing o ae 
kind shortly before retiring, the fall amount 0 
sleep required is readily secured without eee 
tion: then, when the person awakes, he ie 0 
promptly and is rested and refreshed, and pr on 
to rise for the day, however early in the mo 
it may be. Therefore, every means should be Be 
sorted to calculated to secure this cont as 
health, and, in the meantime, where the Capo es 
to such nocturnal semi-unconscious pipes 
the body and mind should be prepared Cares i 
day for sound sleep at night by a proper eee 
of both, and the sponge bath, with the Hee re 
friction, should be nightly resorted to ; oe 
awakened during the night, or, as is Pee 
quently the case, towards morning, be De ie : 
should rise either for the day or to air BS 2 and 
if the least excited he should have rem od s ie 
local application of moderately cold a 0 ae 
tion of the body, or to some means © ee 
which will secure a general circulation of i eb sae 
before going to sleep again. In this way the ee 
yence of an emission, which is always pre a 
under such circumstances, may be prevente' : . 
Various means have been recommended oe a 
application of cold water to the parts, one te me 
most convenient of which 6 foung a ne ore 4 
oe, and ‘one of the best, bo 
er strengthening the genitals and Mee a 
relieving constipation, consists in what is ter Ae 
the ascending douche; that is, by a stream or ; 
directed upwards. This must be made to p ee 
forcibly on the perineum and against the ree Le 
the patient sitting over the jet. The effects ‘ 2 
treatment, after a time, are often strikingly benefi- 
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cial. Patients who had previously never passed a 
night without emissions have been known to remain 
for two weeks without experiencing anything of 
the kind ; and the most obstinate constipation, in 
Some instances of near three weeks’ duration, has 
been completely cured by it in less than a month. 
It is, in fact, one of the most valuable remedies in 
the treatment of Spermatorrhoea. Those who can- 
not employ a proper apparatus may use a large and 
powerful syringe, bent at right angles, so that the 

+ jet can be thrown up against the perineum, scrotum, 
and anus. It should be used morning and night, 
for about five minutes, or at any time during the 
night, when its use is rendered desirable.”? 

The position in sleep also frequently becomes a 
matter of considerable importance. From the loca- 
tion of the heart, stomach, and lungs, it is concluded 
that lying on the right side is always the proper 
Position inbed. It hag certainly been observed that 
“lying on the back is very apt to cause emissions 
by the heat it producesin the loins. So well aware 
are some persons of this, that they invent peculiar 
contrivances to prevent them ever resting on the 
back even for a moment. Some have been known 
to wear a broad leather belt at night, with spikes or 
tacks on the inside behind, so that if they turned on 
the back while asleep, these would hurt and wake 
them up. Others have worn a pointed piece of . 
wood, so adjusted that they could not turn on the 
back at all, and by these means avoided the emis- 
sions that used to occur almost nightly.” Certain 
other mechanical devices have also been invented 
to prevent nocturnal emissions, based upon a com- 

pression of the parts, but these generally possess 
very little to recommend them, and are often pro- 
ductive of positively injurious results. 
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Such are the means of self-cure of which ae pe 
tient can always avail himself, ag if aS bee 
i i y era 
nd persisted in they will gener ly PEs 
cal alleen eu be effective in accomplishing s ewe 
ir the eveat majority of cases they will pro a 
ay more good than the taking of eee 
baa the effective drugs een. bares ng es 
d to prove more or less 1n, 
un tke ed which cannot thus be out Fae 
, sti ture in w - 
arded as of an obstinate na : te 
er ne be had to the proper rie as ee 
No specific can possibly be given for a ae a 
i depentes upon so many causes, ee Mo 
pasnees of which are so ga Paes Meares 
e 
rior ffects the system. It may 
ee ck cents affected with this disease should se 
ote Ys isled in their efforts to secure Proper 
(0) ‘ical advice ; but this must probably i a 
ake the case so long as they “i Li ee oe 
i stan Hy 
heir trust in unknown an di 
of Dawe skill they know nothing Ley ene eee 
these strangers may modestly say 0 nee 
than in those advisers and friends more 
essible. : ‘ sats 
cane here be added that marriage . ree 
discriminately recommended to patien Pa Be 
ith spermatorrhea. Itis true that a on ee 
faniave may accomplish acl ee ay ari 
if also serye to a 1 : 
Bae ual Aa a rule, before eee be contracted 
a cure of the disease should be effected. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


' SATYRIASIS—NYMPHOMANIA—EROTOMA~ 
NIA. 


| ‘THESE three affections correspond so much with 
each other in their manifestations that they may be 
properly arranged in one chapter. 


SATYRIASIS. 


This affection is confined to males, and has been 
defined ‘‘as adisease of thesexual organs, or of some 
of the adjoining parts, which keeps them in a con- 
stant state of irritation, sometimes so great that the 
patient cannot obtain the slightest relief, either 
sleeping or awake, but is kept the whole time in a 
state of furious excitement.’? The different causes 
which may be directly instrumental in producing 
this disease are but little comprehended, although 
it has been ascribed to affections of the urethra and 
prostate gland, to gravel ar© to the piles, to mas- 
turbation and sexual excesses, to the improper use 
of certain drugs acting upon the sexual organs 
and in some cases to the use of tobacco, chat 
ay The irritation,” says Dr. Curtina, ‘‘ attending the 
morbid condition of the mucous membrane of the 
prostatic portions of the urethra, tends, in a very 
material degree, to excite both the excessive seminal 
discharge and the secretions of the prostate, and to 
produce that morbid craving for indulgence and 
abuse, which persons who have brought themselves 
to this state find so difficult to repress and resist 
It is well known that any irritation at the orifice of 
an excretory duct usually acts as a stimulus to the 
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secretion of the gland. Thus, hurtful matter in 
the duodenum produces a flow of bile; and a for- 
eign body in the conjunctiva, as an inverted eye- 
lash, a discharge of tears. So it is with the testes 
when irritation exists at the orifices of their excre- 
tory ducts. The disorder at this part, moreover, 


‘appears to réact on the brain, and to become in 
-part the cause of the patient’s mind being con- 


stantly occupied with subjects of sexual excitement, 
and of his indifference and apathy to other matters.”” 
Phe same author, in referring to the effects of this 
singular affection, says: ‘‘One would be loath to 
offer any apology for the vicious habits and indul- 
gences to which, it is well known, old men are occa- 
sionally addicted, I cannot but think, however, 
that, in many instances, these cases are not unde- 
serving of professional sympathy, and that the 
erotic longings which sometimes continue to dis- 
tress the aged, long after the period at which, in the 
course of nature, they should have ceased, depend 
ag much on physical infirmity as mental depravity, 
the former inciting and producing the morbid de- 
sires. If these propensities were regarded and 
treated as symptoms of disease (and that they fre- 
quently occur in connection with affections of the 
urinary passage is well known to practical sur- 
zeons), I believe they would often subside, and the 
distressing results to which they lead would be 
altogether avoided.”’ 

Satyriasis is regarded as a species of madness, in 
which the moral faculties are overpowered by 
sexual passion engendered by local disease, so that 
no effort of the will seems strong enough to over- 
come the morbid feeling, and the sufferer is apt to 
be driven to the commission of strange immorali- 
ties and even crimes. It is believed that in this 
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&isease exists the hidden cause, in many cases, of 
those apparently unaccountable immoralities and 
crimes, the exposures of which frequently startle 
and astound society. Men who had never been sus- 
pected of any improprieties are suddenly convicted 
of strangely lewd and criminal practices, through 
which, in a single hour, the best of characters and 
the highest social positions are forever lost, and 
society is amazed and marvels at occurrences for 
which it is utterly unable to account, In cases of 
this kind a scientific examination has frequently 
revealed @ condition of disease which speedily re- 
solved the unaccountable marvel into the legiti- 
mate effect of a pre-existing cause. For one ex- 
treme case of this character which is brought to 
light, there are, however, hundreds where the indi- 
vidual is driven into less criminal indulgences and 
vices, and these, though they may fail to receive 
social condemnation, nevertheless carry with them 
their own punishments and revenges. It isnot un- 
frequently the case that men of all ages are en- 
countered who are entirely absorbed by their pas- 
sions and are apparently literally driven into 
immoral practices. It is unfortunately true that 
such conditions are generally to be ascribed to 
moral depravity, and hence are eminently desery- 
ing of condemnation and punishment ; but it is 
also true that they frequently arise from satyriasis, 
or preternatural local excitement occasioned’ by 
actual disease, and hence become a proper subject 
for medical treatment. Where this disease exists it 
has been observed that ‘it is of no nse reasoning 
with the patient, and telling him to control himself, 
unless the exciting cause of the complaint be also 
corrected ; it would, in short, be of little more use 
than telling him he must not give way toa diarrheea, 
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any other morbid action.”’ Asa means of cor- 
a the evil, attention should be paid to ao 
diet, the habits, and to bathing. A plain vegeta oe 
farinaceous and fruit diet may be observed to ad- 
vantage, and all spices, liquors, and stimulating 
substances should be avoided. Cooling medicines 
may be found of much service, such as citrate of 
magnesia, mineral waters, seidlitz powders, epsom 
salts, etc. The habits and mode of life should be 
such as to avoid everything tending to provoke ex- 
citement. Local bathing should be practised at 
least night and morning, or oftener, if practicable, 
warm water being preferable to cold because of the 
cooling reaction which follows its application. By 
such means the affection may generally be Ns 
quered and the power of self-control re-established 3 
but it sometimes happens that the disease acquires 
a violence demanding a resort to more vigorous 
measures, and in such cases successful treatment 
may always be secured through some practical, 
common-sense physician. 


NYMPHOMANIA. 


This disease, also known as Suror uterinus, 18 
confined to females and corresponds with satyriasis 
inthe male. It has been defined as a morbid and 
inordinate desire for venery. A number of causes 
are assigned as capable of producing it, while those 
immediately regarded as giving rise to it are irrl- 
tability of the womb and vulva, or an unusual acri- 
mony in the fluids of these parts, and enlargement 
or affeetions of the clitoris. Of all the diseases 
which may possibly afflict the female, this is cal- 
2ulated to lead to the most mortifying and humiliat- 
ing consequences. It manifests itself in an unna- 
tural desire for sexual indulgence, which is evi- 
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denced, while the reason of the patient still pre- 
dominates, by her wanton appearance. Though 
silent or even melancholy in her deportment, her 
eyes and general expression too plainly betray the 
workings of unnatural longings and desires. These 
sometimes become so furious as to give rise to 
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to lapses in morals which are alike destructive to 
the health and happiness of its victim. A case re- 
ferred to by Dr. Gooc may serve as an illustration 
of this form of the disease as well as of the conse- 
quences to which it may lead. ‘“ Another lady,”’ 
wrote that physician, ‘‘ who consulted me, said she 
had always been brought up virtuously, and had 


2 paroxysms in which all self-control is over- 
i powered hi : 

fh ; sae) therto b ld ed ; but could 
i) ga at ae uf see obliterated, so that she will bE kl without atten Toes pause 

a : in the most frantic manner, disregard- hich 1 echashand siright2o Therd 
|: ng every restraint of decency alike in her actions a i ho oaceaee : 3 ahi . ES ik ; ati = 
UG Gh lone ee vay lead cau readily be inferred, Authors conver 
ie . - » ephiee i > . t . fl f . d 
4 crying, Iaughng, aot exiting “many of th Soe epee. 
i pees fe iGlaee “atie a iia When the par- frequently been led to assume, and perhaps with 
the sufferings ite Gee ee tee no small degree of accuracy, that much of the vice 
i serious in their immediate effects than the eee existent in the world owes its origin more to physt- 
a itself, and have even been known to lead to self. 4 cal causes than to moral turpitude. In all cases of 
@ destruction. In this condition of the dis : a . this kind a resort to proper treatment should be 
= little can here be recommended to the tent oe promptly had, as it furnishes the safest means not 
| yond an immediate resort to such a ay cg only of removing a serious annoyance but also of 
= i i : ae venti ossible consequences. The means re- 
i ae eS e ese ry deamang. The: diseases dential ot Witeh the patient can always aval 
/ ae hy w aheht iaricnt pres a aa lotions, herself, include everything that tends to soothe or 
S Mee eas allay the irritation. Warm or cold watershould be 


of the clitoris. 
freely applied locally, and general bathing should 


The foregoin anife i k 
i as Tididative be tke = ; Ce a He Be ba a 5 be regularly indulged in, sea-bathing being prefer- 
cpahataxist (i Sac an orm a e disease. That able when practicable. Strict attention should be 
; - when it does so exist it al he ee aa : paid to the diet, which should be nourishing, but 
4 even more dangerous. In the first ack ee ae Ls free from all irritating and stimulating tendencies. 
i ence is palpably manifest and i : Sogo sa Spices, condiments, spitituous liquors, and every- 
1 : calculated ip ine eer Sena tery piclenter thing that tends to add to the heat of the system 
i Peril EES) ees ty Sep eatuat fee eee ' should beavoided. Cooling medicines may be used, 
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suprotetionyhich her condom eqn mile ee ee 
SS ee eet pe te CT a SEL adopted under proper direction. In all these cases 


fore gradually undermine the moral senses and lead 
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a little judicious action in time may be instrumen. 
tal in avoiding much future suffering, and even in 
escaping the mortifying consequences that invari- 
able attend feminine errors in morals, no matter 
whether they result from moral defects er from 
physical disease, 
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This disease, some forms of which are commonly 
known as love sickness, gives rise to effects corres- 
ponding, in a greater or less degree, with those re- 
sulting from satyriasis and nymphomania. — Its 
points of difference from these two affections are 
fully pointed out by Dr. CopELAnD, in his deserip- 
tion of erotomania, as follows: “ Erotomania is a 
mental affection, in which amorous ideas areas fixed 
and dominant as religious ideas are in religious 
monomania or melancholia. Erotomania is very 
difterent from satyriasis and nymphomania. In the 
latter, the mischief is in the reproductive organs; in 
the former, it isin the mind. The one isa physical, 
the other a moral disorder, Erotomania is the re- 
sult of an excited imagination, unrestrained by the 
powers of the understanding ; satyriasis and nym- 
phomania proceed from the local irritation of the 
sexual organs, reacting upon the brain, and excit- 
ing the passions beyond the restraints of reason. In 
the former, there is neither indecency nor the want 
of chastity ; in the latter, there is unrestrained ex- 
pression of sexual desire and excitement. The one 
is commonly caused by ungratified or disappointed 
affection excited in a virtuous mind ; the other, by 
inordinate irritation or indulgence of the sexual 

passion, 
“*Tn erotomania, the eyes are bright, the manner 
and expressions tender and passionate, and the 
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actions free, without passing the limits of des See 
Self and selfish interests are all forgotten he 
devotion paid, often in secret, to the object o bee 
mind’s adoration. A state of ecstacy eaant ‘ 
in the contemplation of the perfections ees ae 
imagination attaches to the ‘subject of its a we 
tion. The bodily functions languish ee 
state of moral disorder ; the eoumteuance daha 
pule and depressed ; the features shrunk ; : eI lo} , 
emaciated ; the temper unquiet and new e; an J 
the mind agitated and despairing. — The ta Soy 
tinually revert to the loved and desired wks es 
opposition or endeavors to turn them in 2 . ie Sei 
direction only render them more Conc Re i aa 
determined in their devotion. At last, parents be 
fortune are abandoned, social ties broken a - 
and the most painful Sted eon ee! 
btain the object of admir é ; 
ee cases, the attempts made by the patent 
to conceal and overcome this affection occasion a 
mtate of irritative fever, Sorin! sadness. pete 
loss of appetite, emaciative, vte., which Us s i: 
appronriately been termea by Lorry, e otic fev a 
and wnich, after continuing an indeterminave Pete , 
waay oven terminate fatally. When a oe ae 
son becomes sad, absent in mind, pale Ang ie 
ated, sighs frequently, sheds tears wit ota 
obvious reason, is incapable of mental or ie 
exertion, scarcely speaks to any one, ee 
: etc., it is sufficiently evident that the za : is nee 
dinately possessed by some desired ee hile 
strong effort be not made to dispossess i fs ae 
predominent sentiment, or if the object i e . 
be not obtained, the symptoms become stil Rast 
distressing. The corporeal functions rae ee 
eyes sink, the pulse becomes weak and irregular, 
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and the nights disturbed and sleepless. At last, 
a form of slow hectic is produced ; and the weaker 
organs, especially the lungs and heart, are the 
seat of slowly-produced disease ; the whole frame 
is blighted, and the patient sinks from the injurious 
influence of the mental affection on the vita] 
organs. 

‘“‘This form of moral disorder may increase, and 
affect the intellect in a much more serious manner, 
until general insanity or mania is developed ; and, 
‘with the progress of time, it may at last terminate 
in dementia or incoherent insanity. In each of 
these, the primary character of the disorder, or the 
original moral affection, will still continue to be 
manifested by the frequent suggestion of the same 
train of ideas, or recurrence to the object of devo- 
tion.”? 

A cure of this disorder is not always easily ac- 
complished. It not unfrequently happens that the 
affections are involved, and hence marriage is gen- 
erally recommended Where no physical derange- 
ment exists to forbid it, matrimony is often indicated 
and calculated to produce good results, but an in- 
discriminate resort to it often only enhances the 
misery of the patient. Medicines are seldom of 
any use. The cure will generally depend upon 


judicious management of the case, and this requires 


much judgment and skill and frequently of a kind 
which is not generally possessed No rules of 
management can be given—everything must be 
determined by the condition and temperament of 
the patient and the circumstances connected with 
the case. The exercise of sound judgment and 
discrimination alone can be of any use, and where 
this is lacking the prospect of a cure will in all 
probability be limited, unless nature voluntarily 
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i f the indi- 
ontrol over the mind of the 
Sas die — Desh said that philosophy, instead 


i ial ust. be exercised, as being the 
ees ee prove successful in the oe 
$5 * f erotomania, and certainly the tact W 5 
ae <aabnister to a mind diseased ’’ will prove 5 e 
“a effectual in accomplishing a cure. It is os sh 
faately true, however, that the real ipeate oh 
disease is too often mistaken at eee a see 
ordinary judgment might pene fer es 
aes a eae consequence super- 


eee 
ete eee a utmost skill fails to prove of 


venes, or until the 
much avail. 
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MISCARRIAGE, OR ABORTION. 


: L 
n defined as a separation and expu 
Fee ie womb of the foetus before its dames 
: before it has attained maturity. The exp bey 
of shi ovum within six weeks after eee a 
been called miscarriage ; between : ee bees 
ies ies ay evi the fall aod of nine 
ain a ae These See ee sn 
Aawever, regarded as simply peer 
rds miscarriage and abortion are used 1 ee 
seiiel Abortions are - een aol s 
icti it wou 

SF ea ne aes thousands who yearly 
snes co precaatatne deatns in this way. It is given 
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“che result of experience and observation that 
women more frequently miscarry at their first and 
last confnements than any other, the last half of 
the child-bearing period being more subject to abor- 
tions than the first, Thirty-seven women out of 
every hundred, on an average, miscarry before they 
attain the age of thirty; and ninety out of a 
hundred, who live in matrimony to the close of the 
child-bearing period, miscarry once or more dur- 
ing that period. Miscarriages are most likely to 
occur during the first three months of pregnancy, 
and at about the sixth month.?? So frequent is the 
occurrence of this accident that its causes, conse- 
quences, and the means of preventing it, have be- 
tome subjects of much concern. Numerous causes 
have been given as tending to produce it, and in a 
General way it may be said that it recults from 
anything that excites the womb, or causes uterine 
contractions to take place. In the early days of 
marriage it is frequently produced by dancing, rid- 
ing, and other sports and pleasurable exercises 
which are then apt to be indulged in and which 
serve to unduly agitate the embryo. It may also 
be produced by blows or falls 3 Severe labor, great 
exertion, or fatigue; tight lacing, or pressure of 
the body ; sudden shocks, frights, fits of passion, 
or other violent emotions whether of a painful or 
pleasurable nature ; a diet too sparing or too nu- 
tritious ; the abuse of spirituous liquors 3 other 
diseases, particularly fevers and hemorrhages ; ex- 
cessive bleeding, profuse diarrhoea, or obstinate 
constipation ; immoderate venery ; and it has even 
been attributed to an irritable disposition, to exces- 
sive indolence, lying in soft beds, ete, Occasionally 
there is a deficiency in the ovum which causes it to 
die and be expelled, and sometimes weeks, and even 
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haye been known to elapse, after the ovum 
had ie its vitality, before its expulsion took De 
cases being even given where the Se i Ve 
take place until the full period of atte ae 
expired. Then, again, some undiscoverable e o 
sometimes exists in the womb itself, so that : e 
certain stage of pregnancy abortion will regularly 
occur in spite of every effort to prevent it. 

Owing to special circumstances, abortion ee: 
times takes place with unexpected nS ue 
usually when it is about to happen it can be ine 
told by certain premonitory symptoms, oe i 
stinging pains in the lower part of the a ous 
coming and going, and extending across t © oin 
and hips ; a tired or weak feeling in the legs ; pain 
in the forehead ; sensations of heat and bee in 
the eyes ; susbidence of the breasts, uae too 
having been distended, become soft ang a yi 
hot and cold flashes, or thirst, fever, and shiver 
ings. Shortly after, or within a day or two, ge 
certain signs appear: a discharge from the yon 
takes place of coagulable blood, or of yellowis. 
matter tictured with blood, accompanied by sensa- 
tions of weight in the pelvis and snore Pe 
This condition may continue for a shorter or oe 
period, and then become more severe, when ® 
water is discharged and the contents of the wom 
expelled. The preceding symptoms ney a 
greatly in different cases, depending muc Paes 
the causes by which ee yee is produced an 

he condition of the patient. : 
a Eenere is always more or less danger attending ei 
abortion. This danger, however, is largely Beet : 
ent upon the causes by which it is produce! bs 
the attention which it immediately Beale ee 
especially apt to be dangerous when occasion: y 
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sudden violence, as by a fall, blo i 

injury producing internal Sone papa te a 
blood vessels, and leading to profuse floodin: 3 
When resulting from fright, mental agitation oe 
causes more free from sudden violence, it ig ene. 
ally less dangerous, though in any tise the as af 
blood may be dangerously profuse, while in al] 
eases it is preceded or attended by more or less 
flooding. Even when produced, in the latter stages 
of pregnancy, by surgical skill, as is sometimes 
rendered necessary, it is regarded as a serious oper- 
ation. | Sometimes, however, recovery after abor- 
tion is speedy, while at others a lone time is 
required. Many cases are known where a full re- 
covery from its effects never occurred. Frequent] 
in consequence of neglect on the part of patient 
it leads to affections of the womb giving trouble for 
years, or proving wholly incurable, as hag bee 
epowe in the preceding sections on diseases. %: 

hen & woman is threatened wi i 
should immediately retire to bed, aioe 
to remain In a recumbent position until the sco 
be either completely checked or terminated by d . 
livery. The room should be kept cool, little er e 
fire being desirable, and well aired and the ed. 
covering should not be excessive, There should be 
no sweltering between the bed-clothes smotheri: 3 
between feathers, nor pressure upon he bod, aE 
any kind. Hyerything heating or stimuluehe 
se ve pies ould be avoided. The liquids foal 
:OUL e cold, all hot slops shoul i 

and the food should be oh is = i eee 
A resort to numerous other measures may also ba 
vome necessary, but these are so greatly depends a 
upon the circumstances attending each case as 
the habit and state of the patient, and are of tue 
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a character that they are available only under the 
direction of proper medical or surgical skill, a re- 
gort to which should always be speedily had. By 
timely attention, threatened abortion can generally 
be prevented, and considerable success has even 
attended preventive measures after the process had 
already begun, or after flooding had lasted for some 
time. 

When abortion has oceurred once, it is very apt 
to take place again at the same period in a subse- 
quent pregnancy,and when it has occurred several 
times its recurrence at the same period in each sub- 
sequent pregnancy can be avoided only by the 
greatest care and attention. It therefore becomes 
necessary that the woman who has once met with 
such an accident should make use of every precau- 
tion to prevent the recurrence of a similar event. 
Whatever the condition may be disposing to abor- 
tion, proper efforts should at once be made to re- 
move it. It is especially necessary that the womb 
and its vessels should acquire a healthful tone be- 
fore another conception takes place, for which pur- 
pose sea-bathing or the shower bath will be found 
highly useful, Such attentions as are calculated to 
promote the health of the system should also be 
carefully observed. Women of a plethoric habit 
are recommended to make use of mild aperient 
medicines to keep the body open, or, what is far 
preferable, of a diet which will have such an affect 
and which is also designed to diminish the fullness 
of habit. The time generally spent in sleep by 
persons of a plethoric habit should be lessened, and 
in all cases the feather bed and over-warm bed- 
zlothes should be avoided. Regular exercise or 
labor, not carried toa point resulting in fatigue, 
should be daily taken, and all influences caleulated 
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age for marriage is from twenty-five to thirty. 
‘Give a boy a wife and a child,’ says an old pro- 
verb, ‘and death will soon knock at his door.’? 
The exactions or indiscretions common to the mar- 
ried state are prone to exceed the capabilities of the 
ungrown and undeveloped body, and so, sooner or 
later, and generally speedily, the constitution is 
broken down and the health destroyed. The mere 
fact that a youth has apparently reached his full 
size at the age of sixteen or eighteen is no evidence 
that his organism is consolidated and perfected. 

In the female, full maturity and perfect develop- 
ment are regarded as being secured from the ages 
of twenty to twenty-five, and hence this period is 
considered as the proper age for the consummation 
of marriage, Prior to the nge of twenty years, her 
physical powers are generally inadequate to the 
production of healthy children. The period from 
twenty to twenty-five is also found to be the most pro- 
lific in the production of offspring, while the giving 
of birth to children is likewise attended by less dan- 
ger, it being an ascertained fact that the per centage 
of child-bed mortaiity is least at the age of twenty- 
five, and increased prior and subsequent to that 
age. Observation ias amply shown that females 
who marry at a much younger age than twenty and 
begin to bear children, soon find their constitutions 
broken down, becoming sickly and diseased, and 
frequently so unfitted for family duties as to be 
rendered indifferent alike to themselves and their 
families, and a weary burthen to their husbands-for 
the remainder of their short lives <“* The idea,”? 
says Dr. Pratt, ‘that females are by nature more 
mature at x given age than the other sex is simply 
@ popular error, for which not a valid argument can 
be adduced ; for it is only because man has hurried 
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4er into matrimony at an improper and immature 
age, that she now develops earlier than he does, 
The false passion of man for a young and immature 
wife which has been tolerated by women, through 
matrimonial competition, until it has now grown 
into a custom, and almost into a law, has proved 
frightfully destructive to women, and is now annu- 
ally rushing millions of them into an untimely 
grave. And yet, the innocent girl, schooled to this 
idea and fate, and taught the fatal error that early 
marriage, no matter how early, is highly creditable 
to her, and a great victory over the older unmarried 
females of her acquaintance, makes the direful leap 
of matrimony, from which, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, she never regains an equally desirable con- 
dition as the one she left.’’ 

From the fact, however, that the human organiza- 
tion is incapable of imparting full life-powers to 
offspring until it is fully matured and developed, 
results the most serious effect of immature mar- 
riages ; for the children of such marriages are in 
almost every case feeble and delicate, and if, per- 
chance, they attain maturity, the weak and infirm 
constitutions which they inherited unfits them for 
the purposes of life, inflicts all manner of sufferings 
upon them, and then sends them immaturely to 
their graves. Observation has revealed the very 
significant faci, that, in those cases where, by pru- 
dence or accident, the parents escape the evil conse- 
quences of immature marriages, the children who 
are the fizst products of such unions, provided they 
possess sufficient vitality to attain to maturity, are 
jnferior, both physically and mentally, to those born 
later or after the forms and physical powers of the 
parents had become more matured and consolidated. 
From the foregoing facts it is concluded that prior 
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to the age of twenty-five in the male, and twenty in 
the female, the chances are greatly against their 
capacity to become fathers and mothers of healthy 
children—children who shall be reared with moder- 
ate trouble, who shall attain to maturity,.be fitted 
for the world, and finally reach old age. 

It has, however, been alleged, in justification of 
the practice of eariy marriage, that the average of 
human life is too short to permit of the postpone- 
ment of wedlock much beyond the actual time of the 

_ commencement of puberty. In this allegation, ag 
in many others, the very evil which is given as a 
reason for the practice, is, to a large extent, the re- 
sult of the practice itself. If such early marriages 
were never contracted, the average of human life 
would probably be much prolonged. “If people 
were as robust as they might be,’ says a physiolo- 
gical writer, ‘‘and lived in harmony with their natu- 
ral organizations, the probabilities are that with the 
commencement of puberty the desires which then 
arise might be consummated without the incurrence 
of physical injury ; but, as itis, there is a day of se- 
rious reckoning for early indulgence; for precocious 
persons—unless their constitutions are as power- 
ful as their desires—who give way to their passions 
at their first exactions, barter their youth for their 
enjoyment, and are old and weary of the world at 
an age when people of more moderate habits are 
only in the meridian of pleasure and existence.’’ 

What has been said of early marriages may be 
said with almost equal accuracy of late ones, Chil- 
dren born of old fathers are generally found to be 
much deficient in healthy constitutions, entering the 
world inheritors of the infirmities of their sires and 

marked for early deaths. Late nuptials, too, are 

found to be as destructive to the husbands as early 
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ones, and accounts are even given of aged bride 
grooms having died on their very nuptial nights. 


CHOOSING A PARTNER. 


In the choice of a partner for life, there are many 
physiological requirements in regard to which, 
under the social regulations at present governing 
society, but very little can be definitely ascertained, 
while yet the greatest deception may be practised 
concerning them; but there are also many more 
which can and should be justly weighed. Of the 
former are all sexual and hidden defects of person, 
and by the discovery of just such defects the dreams 
of happiness, so fondly indulged in by many a man 
and woman prior to wedlock, have been sadly 
and often disgustingly destroyed after marriage. 
This fact has frequently attracted the attention of 
physiologists, one of whom expresses himself as 
follows, which may be regarded asa not uncommon 
opinion entertained by them: “It is a great error 
in society, that which compels people to marry, 
while so much in the dark on certain subjects in 
which they are so vitally concerne.. For instance, 
it is not to be expected that much happiness can 
attend a union when a wedded couple discover that 
their physical conformations are unsuited to each 
other: and that hence they cannot duly realize the 
enjoyments of wedlock. It might be well for mil- 
lions, if the manners of the age permitted inquiry 
on those subjects; and it might be accomplished 
through relations or friends, without any great 
sacrifice of modesty. At all events, the mode of tak- 
ing each other for better or worse, blindfolded, is, 
jn-nine cases out of ten, the cause of unhappy mar- 
riages, divorces, elopements, desertions, and so 
forth ; for if a couple are phvsically and mentally 
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agreed, contentment is the natural result ; other. 
wise, matrimony is not to them the thing they ex- 
pected, and hoped for, and each pines for enjoy- 
ments which they find it impossible to convey to the 
other. I would almost prefer theold Scotch fashion 
of ‘handfasting’* to that of taking things on 
chance, without any future honorable alternative.’’ 
Still it would be extremely difficult to establish any 
system not liable to some objections, and as more or 
less risk is inseparable from ail human engagements, 
perhaps it is but proper that marriage should be no 
exception—at all events, in the choice of a partner, 
a certain amount of risk must always be run in 
spite of all physiological instruction. Therefore, 
marriage has, not altogether inaptly, been called a 
lottery ; but, if it be so, as little chance of drawing 
a blank should be run as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances, by using proper judgment to aseer- 
tain such particulars as are ascertainable. 

In the choice of a partner the first consideration 
should be health. A woman may be ignorant, lazy, 
slatternly, or have one or several of a hundred 
grievous faults of a similar character—or a man 
may be addicted to one or more of the numerous 
bad habits of a like nature which are common to 
males—still, there is a possibility, and even a prob- 
ability, that such errors may be reformed or cor- 


*“Knowest thou not that rite, holy man? Then 
I will tell thee—we Border-men are more wary than your 
inland clowns of Fife and Lothian—no jump in the dark 
for us—no clinching the fetters around our wrists till we 
know how they will wear with us—we take our wives, like 
our horses, upon trial. When we are handfasted, as we 
term it, we are man and wife fora year and day—that 
Space gone by, each may choose another mate, or, at their 
pleasure, may call the priest to marry them for life—and. 
this we call handfasting,”— Scoit’s Monastery. 
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rected by judicious management; but when the 
constitution is shattered, the health destroyed, or 
disease implanted in the system, there is buta meagre 
possibility of a remedy being secured. Of all the 
evils that can befall a man, one of the worst is a 
feeble, complaining, and perpetnally ailing wife, 
who may yet have the power to give birth to chil- 
dren while she has none to assume the responsibili- 
ties of a family; and, surely, a sickly, invalided, 
and debilitated husband is even a still greater afflic- 
tion to a woman. 

A matter equally important as that of health, 
and to which special regard should be had, is tem- 
perament. Observation has shown that in selecting 
partners the temperaments must be regarded as true 
guides The union of opposite temperaments is not 
only best calculated to insure domestic happiness, 
but it is also absolutely essential to secure healthy 
offspring and the preservation and advancement of 
the race. This influence of temperaments has been 
aptly illustrated by the investigations made to ascer- 
tain the effects of conssuguineous marriages. It 
was for a long time sup, osed that inter marriage 
of cousins and other relations tended to sterlity,and 
to both physical and mental deterioration of off- 
spring, but statistics have not only illustrated the 
fact that consanguinity has nothing to do with the 
production of such effects, but they have also shown 
that where consanguinity existed, and where the 
marriages were of healthy persons of opposite tem- 
peraments, the per centage of births was greater, 
and the per centage of deaths, within a given age, 
was less, than under similar circumstances where 
such consanguinity did not exist. A similar differ- 
ence was also found in favor of consanguinity in 
reference to the per centage of insanity and deaths 
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from consumption. The true cause of the evil effects 
erroneously attribated to consanguinity, was found 
to consist simply in the union of similar tempera- 
ments, and the same cause is also found to produce 
the same effects, whenever it exists, independent of 
any relationship between the persons. 
Nature, however, has largely, and happily for man- 
kind, implanted in the human being an instinctive 
principle by which, when influenced solely by na- 
tural preferences, the union of Opposite tempera- 
ments is spontaneously effected, so that the sanguine 
seldom select the sanguine, the lymphatic the lym- 
phatic, etc. Asa rule, the opposites are inclined: to 
meet in matrimony—the short preferring the taller, 
the corpulent the leaner, the dark the fairer, the 
timid the more courageous, and so on through the 
whole catalogue of opposites, This principle of 
nature, governing individual likes and dislikes, 
almostimperceptibly guides and controls the human 
race, and so prevents the evil consequences that 
would follow from a union of parallel dispositions 
and appearances. Similarities are almost certain 
to give rise to unhappiness in the married pair; 
where both husband and wife are of a fiery temper, 
a blaze that will drive them away from each other 
as the only means of cooling their heated blood is 
sure to occur; and when they are both of a melan- 
choly disposition, the very monotony of their lives 
will force them into other associations. The same 
is true in reference to physical construction and 
appearance : where similarity prevails, neither will 
recognize in the other the ideal of beauty existing 
in the mind of each, and so one or both will pro- 
bably, sooner or later, discover and be attracted by 
greater imagined perfections elsewhere. 
The most important resu't, however, of the union 
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of opposites is realized in the offspring. It is a 
rule of nature that children shall inherit the quali- 
ties of their parents, or be like them to a greater or 
less extent. ‘‘ Like produces like,” ‘‘ like parents, 
like children,’’ ‘‘he takes after his father,’’ and 
many other old sayings of a like character are com- 
mon to all, so that it has been given as a physiolo- 
gical fact that ‘‘ large parents will produce large 
children; small parents, small children ; gifted 
parents, gifted children ; stupid parents, stupid 
children ; diseased parents, diseased children, ete.; 
and not only do the offspring take on the form, size, 
features, complexion, gait, color of eyes, hair, ete., 
of one or both parents, but also their peculiarities 
of appetite, passions, propensities, and dislikes, and 
even their mode of manifesting these qualities, 

Although there may be exceptions to this rule of 
nature, they are too limited to prevent what would 
necessarily follow from the constant union of simi- 
larities—the production of extremes which would 
wholly upset the wholesome equilibrium intended 
by nature. Extremes are always imperfections, 


and their perpetuation would simply be the per- ~ 


petuation of disease and the final extirpation of the 
race. ‘ 

In brief, then, the following may be given as the 
conclusion of physiology in reference to the choice 
of apartner: That couple are well-matched, both 
for matrimonial happiness and for the production 
of healthy and long-lived progeny, who are healthy 
themselves, and between whom there is a proper 
dissimilarity in temperament, mental conformation, 
and bodily construction. : 

Numerous researches have been made to determine 
specifically the effect of individual dissimilarities, 
especially of the temperaments, upon offspring, and 
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the following rules hay i i i 
sacie ig e been given asin the main 
“1st. Where both parties are constituti 
the same, there will probably be no celta 
2d. The vital elements are incompatible with 
each other, and if children are born to parents who 
are alike in this respect, they will probably be idi- 
otic, or affected with softening or distortion of the 
bones, 
__‘°3d. When parties who marry are n i 
if their temperaments differ ke i ee 
have children who may live to adult age, but who 
will then probably die of consumption. This ac- 
counts for the fact that whole families are sometimes 
taken off by consumption between the ages of 
twenty-two and twenty-seven, where this disease 
had not previously existed in the families of the 
parents or their progenitors. 
“4th. If the constitutions of a married couple 
ssimilate to the extent of one-half, their children 
will be apt to die before the first seven years. The 
diseases of such children are tubercles in the glands 
of the intestines, or in the membranes of the brain 
“5th. When persons marry whoare alike in tem= 


perament, and whose constitutions materially differ, 


a majority of their children will be still-born 
r - Ey 
none will probably live to be two years old. ae 
6th. When one of the parties to a marriage ig 
exclusively vital, and the other similar, but of a 
nervous and melancholy turn, the children will 
generally be promising. 
7th. To produce smart and healthy children, 
one of the parties should be of sanguine-bilioustem- 
perament, with good vitality, and the other of a 
quiet, lymphatic turn.”’ 
In this connection, several additional extracts 


= 
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from the writings of physiologists may here be 
appropriately given as defining the physical per- 
fections of the sexes: ‘‘A well formed woman 
should have her head, shoulders and chest small 
and compact ; arms and limbs relatively short ; her 
haunches apart ; her hips elevated ; her abdemen 
large, and her thighs voluminous. Hence, she should 
taper from the centre up and down. Whereas, in 
a well formed man the shoulders are more promi- 
nent than the hips. Great hollowness of the back, 
the pressing of the thighs against each other in walk- 
ing, and the elevation of one hip above the other, 
are indications of the malformations of the pelvis. 

‘<The length of the neck should be proportionably” 
less in the male than in the female, because the de- 
pendence of the mental system on the vital one is 
naturally connected with the shorter courses of the 
vessels of the neck. 

‘The neck should form a gradual transition be- 
tween the body and head—its fullness concealing all 
prominences of the throat. 

‘The shoulders should slope from the lower part 
of the neck, because the reverse shows that the 
upper part of the chest owes its width to the bones 
and muscles of the shoulders. 

<The upper part of the chest should be relatively 
short-and wide, independent of the size of the 
shoulders, for this shows that the vital organs which 
it contains are sufficiently developed. 

«The waist should taper little farther than the 
middle of the trunk, and be marked especially in 
the back and loins, by the approximation of tk” 
hips. 

“The waist should be narrower than the upyet 
part of the trunk and its muscles, because the re 
verse indicates the expansion of the stomach, liver, 
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and great intestines, resulting from their excessive 
use. 3 

“The back of woman should be more hollow than 
that of man ; for otherwise the pelvis isenot of suf- 
ficient depth for parturition. 

.“ Woman should have loins more extended than 
man, at the expense of the superior and inferior 
parts, for thisconformation is essential to gestation. 

‘*The abdomen should be larger in woman than 
in man, for the same reason. 

‘Over all these parts the cellular tissue and the 
plumpness connected with it, should obliterate all 
distinct projection of muscles. 

“The surface of the whole female form should be 
characterized by its softness, elasticity, smoothness, 
delicacy, and polish, and by the gradual and easy 
transition between the parts. 

““Plumpness is essential to beauty, but an excess 
of plumpness is to be guarded against. Young 
women who are very fat are cold, and prone to 
barreness. 

“Tn no case should plumpness be so predominant 
as to destroy the distinctness of parts,’? 


PROPER TIME TO MARRY. 


The marriage time is very properly left to be 
fixed by the female, and needs but little attention, 
yet, even the little which it does need, is sometimes 
disregarded. The proper time is about midway 
between two ordinary menstrual periods, because 
then the nervous system is best prepared to endure 
the agitation to which the event gives rise. There 
is always more or less irritation and excitement at- 
tending each menstrual period, and the ceremony 
of marriage, performed just prior to the recurrence 
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“CHAPTER XXIL 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTS AND INFORMA- 
TION. 


Tax miscellaneous facts and information in the follow- 
ing pages are collected from the writings ot different au- 
thors. Much of this information is the result of the re- 
search, observation, and experience of generations, and 
to those who have the capacity of profiting by the expe- 
rience of the past it will be found both prarticable an. 


useful. 
FOOD AND DIET. 


Frequent reference having been made in preceding 
Pages to the effects of food and diet, the following extracts 
are given concerning that subject: 

“Modern science has paid much attention to the inves- 
tigation and classification of food, with the view of the 
better enabling us to supply, by a judicious selection from 
the numerous articles which nature has provided, those 
elements which compose the human body, and which are 
constantly demanded by it because constantly consumed. 
All natural food contains: 

“First:—That which makes and supplies muscle, in 
which the principal element is nitrogen: therefore called 
nitrogenous food. 

**Second—That which produces fat and supplies heat, in 
which the principal element is carbon: therefore called 
carbonaceous food. 

“Third —That which supplies bones, brain, and nerves, 
in which the principal element is phosphorus: therefore 
called phosphatic food. : 

“Feurth—Substances which are ejected without being 
appropriated to supply the elements of the body, and 

Which have therefore been a as waste. 

“ Repeated investigations have shown in what propor- 
S30ns the several properties of food are contained in the 
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various articles now principally used. This information 
is collected, to an extent practically large enough, in the 
following tabie, which shows the proportion of each olass 
of food contained in the articles enumerated, and the ju- 
dicious use of which will enable any one tosupply all the 
alements demanded by the system: 


PROPORTIONATE PROPERTIES OF FOOD. 


Articles,* Heatand Fat Food for 
100 parts of Water, Muscle Mak- producing Brains, 
each. ete. ing Food. Food. Nerves, etc. 
5.0 10.0 1.0 
15.0 68.8 4.2 
24.0 57.7 3.5 
15.0 30.0 5.0 
8.6 75.4 1.8 
all. 
Cabbaget...... 90.0 4.0 5.0 1.0 
Carrots....+++ . 91.8 0.6 6.6 1.0 
Cauliflower.... 89.0 6.4 3.6 1.0 
Cheese}....... 10.0 65.0 19.0 6.0 


* This table refers to articles in their natural condi- 
¢ion. For example, by wheat is meant the natural grain, 
and not the bolted white flour almost generally used and 
which is deprived of all the food for brain and of nearly 
ail for muscle. Some portion of the properties of food 
is necessarily lost in cooking. Very wholesome articles 
are frequently rendered quite the reverse before they 
leave the hands of the cook. Experience and science 
alike concur in recommending the processes of cooking 
in the following order: broiling is regarded as the best 
roasting, second; baking, third; boiling and stewing, 
fourth. Frying is generally condemned. 

t ‘© Vegetables generally are principally composed of 
water and waste, and are highly useful when eaten in 
-apnection with other food rich in the elements demanded 
by the system. The same is true of berries and fruits 
generally. These latter, however, also contain acids which 
are indispensable for the health of the system. 

$The article of cheese, more than any other in use 
among us, contains the nitrogenous and phosphatic prin- 
eiples, but its phosphates being regarded as insoluble, it 
is not a food for nerv+s and brains, although well adapted 
for supplying muscle and bone. 
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Articles. Heat and Fat Food for 
100 partsof Water, Muscle Mak- producing Brains, 
each, etc. ing Food. Food. Nerves, etc. 
18.0 32.0 4.0 
12.0 0.5 2.5 
14.0 little 5 to6 
12.0 73.0 1.6 
1.5 1.0 0.5 
17.0 3.5 3.5 
17.0 none 5.0 
‘5.0 27.0 4.0 
all 
Flounder... 15.0 little 3 to4 
Haddock .. 80.0 13.0 do. 5 to6 
Halibut... 74.0 18.0 do. 3 to 4 
Herring ...... 75.0 18.0 do. 4to5 
Lamb ........ 50.5 11.0 35.0 3.5 
Lentils ....... 14.0 26.0 58.5 1.5 
Lobster .. - 79.0 14.0 little 5.0 
Milk, cow’s ... 5.0 8.0 1.0 
Mutton.... .. 44.0 12.5 40.0 3.5 
Oats .... : 170 66.4 3.0 
Oysters ... 10.0 little 2.5 
Parsnips .- 2.0 7.0 1.0 
23.4 60.0 2.5 
14.0 little 5 to 6 
ago 10.0 50.0 1.5 
Potatoes.....- 75. 14 22.5 0.9 
do., sweet.. 68.6 1.5 , 27.0 2.9 
Rice . «- 13.5 6.5 79.5 0.5 
Rye... - 13.0 13.8 71.5 17 
Salmon........ 72.0 20.0 little 6 to7 


“* Fish, generally, have but a small amount of food 
producing heat and fat, and are rich in the other proper- 
{be references here are to fresh fish. When stale 
their natural properties are affected, and when partially 
decomposed they are dangerously poisonous. 

“+ This refers to Northern corn. Southern corn con~ 
tains water, 14; food for muscle, 36; heat and fat pro- 
4ucing food, 46; and food for brain, nerves, etc., 4; while 
that Enown as Tuscarora corn contains 14 of the first, 5 
of the second, 80 of the third, and 1 of the fourth. 
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Heat and Fat Food for - 
Articles, 
Hours. Minutes. 


Articles, 
100 parts of Water, Muscle Mak- producing Brains, 
ing Food, Food. Nerves, etc 


17.0 Tittle 


Be 69.4 
Whiting... little 
“ From this table it will be seen that to ascertain the 


Beef—tfresh and lean, roasted ...... 


Toasted... 
Beef—steak, broiled ae 


Bread —wheat, fresh, baked..... , 


Bread--corn, baked .. 
Batter—melted .., eats 
Cabbage—boiled... 

Cake—corn, baked... 
Cake—sponge, baked. 


4 


cs 
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amount of actual nutriment contained in each article the 
parts mentionedin the threeright hand columns will have Carrots—boiled .. 
to be added together ; thus, in the article of apples, 5, 10, Cheese—old, oe . a 5 ‘ 
and 1 being added, show 16 parts of outriment in each 100 Chicken—full grown pe ae 
lumn designates the waste. By the Codfish—cured, dry, PAT epee af 
usted “pakedis co ee 


parts. The first co 
judicious selection of food containing the requisite 


amount of waste, the bowels can generally be completely 
regulated and costiveness and constipation avoided or 


remedied. : 
furnishes an approximate state- 


“ The following table 
ment of the time* required to digest the various articles 


named, the hours and minutes indicating the period which 
each separate article requires from the the time it enters 


the stomach until it is prepared to pass into the blood : 
Heart—animal, fried. 


TIME REQUIRED TO DIGEST FOOD. Lamb—fresh, boiled... 

Articles. Hours, Minutes. aes —beef’s, fresh, boiled. 
Apples—hard and sour, raw....-++ —Taw .... 
Apples—mellow and sour, raw 
Barley-—boiled...--:-- 2 en —fresh, roasted 
Beans—boiled.......--+sescreereees ae 
ired for the digestion of a specific ar- : Px = Sere 
ticle of food must necessarily vary in different persons, “ane s— boiled 
put the table will be found valuable as indicating the rel- = 
ative digestibility of the articles named, and as enabling 
the selection of such articles as are easy or hard of digea- 


tion. 


* The time requ 


Pork —fat and lean 

t » Toasted.... 

Pork recently salted, boiled...... 
ora—recently salted, fried,.... se 
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Articles. : Hours. Minutes, 
Pork—recently salted, broiled...... 3 15 
Pork—recently salted, raw..... ceo 
Pork—recently salted, stewed...... 3 
Potatoes—boiled ..............5 ee 8 39 
Potatoes—roasted, or baked . 2 30 
Rice--boiled 1 
Sago—boiled wae 1 45 
Salmon—salted, boiled....... 4 
Sausage—fresh, broiled. 3 20 
Suet —beef, fresh, boiled... . 5 30 
Suet—mutton, fresh, boiled........ 4 40 
Soup—beef, vegetable and bread, 

boiled. 4 
Tapioca—boiled ....... 2 
Tripe—soused, boiled .............. 1 
Trout--salmon, fresh, ‘boiled ....... 3 30 
Turkey—roasted.......... ciate nae 30 
Turkey—boiled ......... 2 25 
Turnips—boiled..... 3 80 
Veal—tresh, broiled. 8 
‘Veal—tresh, tried .. aleibls o 4 
Vension—steak, broiled.... ....... 1 35 


“It is estimated—and the estimate is based upon many 
practical observations and experiments—that, in the or- 
dinary conditions of health, the proportions in which the 
system requires the several classes of food is about as fol- 
lows: fifteen per cent. of nitrogenous food, for muscle ; 
sixty to seventy per cent. of carbonaceous food, for heat 5 
and two to three per cent. of phosphatic food, for brain, 
bones, and nerves. Climate and occupation necessarily 
vary the proportions of muscle-making and heat produc- 
ing food required, more of the latter being demanded in 
cold climates or cold weather than in warm, and by hard 
laboring persons than by those of sedentary habits. For 
all practical purposes, however, experience has shown that 
with ordinary labor, such, for example, as is required of 
the soldier on duty, five ounces of nitrogenous and twenty 
ounces of carbonaceous food meet the daily demands of 
the system, while in sedentary and less active occupations 
the amount of each may be proportionately diminished. 
Nverything in excess of these demands, except that which 
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i having the effect of exciting the sexual passions is 

disiac—when having the reverse effect, an- 
. Phat certain food possesses aphrodisiac pro- 
an established fact, and it has even been said by 
bysiologists that, in conditions of perfect health of 
sexual organs, chastity and lechery simply depend 
on diet and are under the absolute control of the indi- 
al. It would be difficult to define distinctly all the 
es of food credited with aphrodisiac properties, but, 
x eneral way, it may be said that those which largely 
eontain the phosphatic element and furnish food for 
nerves and brains, are especially regarded as possessing 
such properties. Efforts have been made to introduce 
this element into certain articles of consumption, especi- 
ally into white bread,* by the addition of preparations of 
phosphorus; but as phosphorus, even in very small por- 
tions, isa deadly poison in any state except as naturally 
existing in food, all attempts to introduce it artificially 
into any article of consumption, must be liable to serious 
objections. 

A careful study and application of the preceding table 
and remarks will be found sufficient to enable any one tt 
select such articles of food as may be demanded, either ix 
health or disease, in reference alike to nutriment and di. 
gestibility. Individual tastes and antipathies must, of 
course, be respected, and in no case should anything bt 
eaten which is known to disagree with the individual, 
however wholesome it may otherwise be. The taste, ap- 


* Wheat, in its natural state, more nearly than any 
other article, contains the amount of all the elements re- 
quired by the system; but as the food for muscle, nerves, 
and brains is contained in that part of the grain which is 
separated by the process of bolting, very little beyond the 
heat-producing principle remains in the white flour so 
generally used for making bread. To such an extent is 
this the fact that it requires fifteen barrels of white flour 
to furnish the same amount of food for muscle, nerves, 
and brains as is contained in a single barrel of flour not 
deprived of any of the elements of the grain—a sad ex- 
hibit of the power of custom in perverting natural food 
and perpetuating human stupidity. 
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tite, and feelings larly call for the elements de- 
aed ytd teen with the information here 
furnished ordinary reason and judgment can 80 guides 
them in determining the kind and quantity of food ree 
quired that there should be no danger of going astray. 


THE HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS. 


By these are meant certain types, forms or conforma 
tions of the human body, each known and distinguished 
from the other by certain characteristics, which enable 
those who are familiar with these peculiarities to readily 
distinguish one temperament from the other. Theexist- 
ence of the temperaments is believed to depend upon the 
development of certain parts or systems in the body, and 
each is accompanied by different degrees of activity of the 
brain, and corresponding difference in the talents and 
manifestations of the individual. _They are four in num- 

* ber, viz.: nervous, sanguine, bilious, and lymphatic. 
When the brain and nerves are predominant, it is termed. 
the nervous temperament; if the lungs and bloodvessels 
constitutionally predominate, the sanguine; if the mus- 
cular and fibrous systems are in the ascendency, the bu- 
zous ; and when the glands and assimilating organs are in 
the ascendency, it is termed the lymphatic or phlegmatic, 

1. The nervous is indicated by fine, thin hair, small 
muséles, thin skin, pale countenance, brilliant eyes, with 
great quickness and sensitivencss to impressions, and ig 
really the mental or intellectual temperament, 

2, The sanguine is known by astout, well-defined form, 
a full face, florid complexion, moderate plumpness, firm 
flesh, chestnut or sandy hair, and blue eyes. This is the 
tough, hardy, working temperament, excessively fond of 
exercise and activity, and a great aversion to muscular 
quiescence and inactivity, oud consequently averse to 

8 and close literary pursuits. 

So The bilious is indicated by a thin, spare face, dark 
skin, black hair, firm flesh, moderate stoutness, with 
rough, harsh, and strongly marked features. This tem- 
perament gives great will, elasticity, and powers of endur- 
ance, and, when combined with the nervous, is the great, 
efficient, moving temperament in the great events of the 
world. 
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£ The lymphatic is indicated by paleness, roundness of 
the form, softness of muscle, fair hair, sleepy, half-clesea 
eT=, and a dull, sluggish, inexpressive face. In this 
wmperTament the brain and all the other parts of the 
bedy appear to beslow, dull, and languid, and the whole 
Gedy little else than one great manufactory of fat. 
Thess temperaments, however, are rarely found pure, but 
mized or blended in an almost endless variety of ways, 
producing the ever-varying peculiarities of human ehar- 
a= and intelleot.—Dr. A. H. Puarr’s “ Human Life 
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This has been the subject of much fruitless study and 
investigation among physiologists, and different means 
have, in all ages, been credited with being more or less 
effectual in determining the sex of offspring ; but, gewer- 
ally, if they possessed any virtue at all, they were attend- 
ed by so many failures that they became practically 
worthless. More recent investigations, however, haya 
established a degree of certainty which places the sex ot 
children very much under the control of the parents. The 
manner in which the sex may be thus controlled is given 
as follows: “Tt hag long been known that queen bees 
Jay female eggs first and male last; and the same is 
known to be true of the hen, and is probably the\ case 
with all fowls. Mares, too, shown the male late in heat, 
have male colts, and vice versa. M. Tuury, Professor in 
the Academy of Science, at Geneva, Switzerland, taking 
advantage of these known facts, has shown how the sexes, 
either in man or brute, may be produced at pleasure 5 
and his plan has been so extensively tested in Europe, 
especially in the growing ot stock, as no longer to admit 
of the least doubt as to its correctness. His experiment- 
have established the following cause for the production e& 
the sexes at will: In all viviparous females, both humay 
and brute, there is a period of “heat,” recurring more or 
iess frequently, according to the nature of the creature ; 
and if the female be exposed during the early part of this 
Period, the product, if any, will be females; butifin the 
latter or last part of it, it will be males. In the brute, 
this peried of heat, or time of fecundation is short, not. 
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usually lasting more than three or four days; butin the 
human species it usually occupies nearly one-half of each 
menstrwal ronth—that is, not only the actual period of 
purgation, but about ten days subsequent to the ciose of 
that event; and to produce the sexes at will, it is only 
necessary that the female should be exposed early or 
late, as the parties may desire the sex.” 


STERILITY. 


Barrenness in the female arises from absence, malforma- 
tion, or smallness of the vagina; uterine or vaginal 
tumors ; displacement of the womb, from corset lacing or 
other silly practices; ovarian dropsy; occlusion of the 
Fallopian tubes; aversion to the husband; indifference 
to the sexual act; acrid vaginal discharges, which destroy 
the spermatozoa before they reach the ovum in the womb ; 
want of adaptation in the temperaments of the parties; 
nervous or restrained orgasm; excessive sod een in- 
ducing debility in the parties, ete. 

Woman is naturally sterile, or incapable of fecundation, 
before puberty, during most of the last half of her men- 
strual month, after the cessation of the menstrual flux 
from age, and also during pregnancy and lactation, and 
often wnnaturally so between puberty and the final cessa- 
tion of the catamenia, although there are occasionally 
exceptions to all but the last. Cases are on record of con- 
ception before menstruation. Some females will conceive 
any time between their monthly fluxes. Cases are known 
in which women have borne children many years after the 
complete cessation of the monthly flux from age. Con- 
ception during lactation is not uncommon ; and it is said 
there are well authenticated cases of superfoetation, or of 
conception while already pregnant. As to sterility proper 
—that is, between puberty und the natural cessation 
of the catamenia—very little is positively known of a 
practical or useful nature, although a few simple facts 
may aid those suffering from this misfortune. If a 
woman have no children during the first three years of 
her married life, there is but one chance in thirteen that 
she will ever haveany. ‘The age of a woman at the time 
of her marriage has much to do with her prolificacy ; for 
those married between twenty and twenty-four not only 
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bear more children in the aggregate, but sooner begin to 
bear, than either those married earlier or latter in life. 
Marriazes under twenty-one are usually more prolific than 
those over twenty-five; and from fifteen to twenty, one’ 
chtissterile; while from twenty to twenty-four 
are fruitful; and after twenty-five the chances 
ing diminish with the age. A woman who has 
ren, and ceases for three years, will not be likely 
tear any more, and the prospect diminishes with the 

e. After the first child, in cases where females 
to be fertile, births will occur, on an average, 
Sout twenty months. More children are born in 
warm than in cold climates ; and, in the latter, more in 
spring and summer than in autumn and winter. The 
d fashionable are less fruitful than the hardy and 
us poor and middling classes. In cases of ster- 
female is nearly always supposed to be in 
t this isnot so; for many husbands, though 
VSrroas and enjoying good health, are absolutely sterile.” 
—iIr_ 4. H. Plait. 


Ssa3: 


BATHING AND WASHING. 


and the local application of water having been 
alluded to in preceding pages, a more par- 
nee to the subject may be required here. The 
of the water governs the designation of the 
itis of a temperature not higher than 75 
lied a cold bath ; when higher than 75 de- 
exceeding 85 degrees, a temperate bath; 
r than 85 degrees but not exceeding 95 degrees, 
: when higher than 95 degrees but not ex- 
ees, a warm bath; and when higher than 
= not exceeding 105 degrees, a hot bath. 


able for domestic use, because they can be 
vessel or receptacle for water. The shower 
throwing water over the body in streams, 
m above, so that it first strikes the head, and 
boulders and thenruns over the body. To 
his conveniently requires certain mechanical 
. but in cases of emergency, or where such 
genreni-nces are not to be had, an ordinary sprinkling 
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ean will be found very efficient, the water being sprinkled 
over the body trom above very much in the manner of 
_rain. The sponge bath has been thus deseribed: ‘The 
most convenient mode of bodily ablution is by the aid of 
a good sized sponge and Turkish towel or hair gloves, and 
a piece of oil cloth or carpet tostand upon. The sponge 
ean be squeezed so as to contain little but moisture, or 
filled with‘water and showered over the body. With it 
the whole body can be speedily wetted, and if rapidly 
dried with an ordinary towel, and then quickly rubbed 
with a Turkish towel or hair gloves, but little of an un- 
pleasant nature will be experienced. Those who are 
unused to bodily bathings can soon became enured to 
them by adopting the following course: ake the moist 
sponge and with it sponge one-half of the body, keeping 
the other half covered; then immediately dry with an 
ordinary towel, and then rapidly apply the friction of the 
Turkish towel or hair gloves. In this manner one-half of 
the body can be bathed ata time and covered as soon as 
bathed. If done in a warm room, with water at a mod- 
erate temperature, the operation will not be unpleasant 
even in midwinter, and the subsequent sensations will be 
highly agreeable. In this way very delicate constitutions 
ean be rendered hardy and capable of great endurance. 
If this course of bathing be followed every morning it 
will not be long before water will be more lavishly used 
and the work performed with zest and vigor. A cold room 
is generally preferred by the veteran bather, and we haye 
known such to rise in the early morning, break through 
ascum of ice, seize the sponge, souse it into the water and 
then upon the person—performing the operation of spong- 
ing, drying, and rubbing in a few minutes; and then pro- 
ceed to dress all aglow from the exertion and reaction, 
without having experienced any inconvenience beyond a 
paltry shiver or two To such the sensation of cold, when 
they breast the storm of a winter’s day, is but little felt, 
while such a thing as ‘catching a cold’ is known to them 
enly because they hear the complaints of others.” The 
ordinary vapor bath simply consists in passing the vapor 
or steam arising from heated water over the body in any 
manner that this may be done. The usual manner is by 
sitting over the rising vapor, which is confined by a 
blanket or other covering thrown around the person, or 
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by lying in bed, with no clothing underneath but 
well covered, while the vapor rises from heated water 
under the bed. Topical or local bathing consists in ap- 
plying water, of any required temperature, to a special 
part, by any convenient means, such asimmersing the 
part in water, introducing water upon it with the wetted 
sponge, sprinkling can, or otherwise. By the ordinary 
domestic salt, mustard, stimulant, or medicated baths, 
etc., are meant the use of water, of any temperature, 
which has been prepared by the addition of salt or other 
substance required. Such are some of the most common 
modes of domestic bathing which are available where 
bathing establishments, fitted up with all the necessary 
appliances, are not accessible. Under ordinary circum- 
stances they are fully efficient, and, in fact, the daily 
morning sponge bath has been frequently pronounced the 
most beneficial of all modes of regular bathing. 

In all bathing one particular precaution must be onp- 
served. he bath must be followed by a reaction in all cases, 
or tt will do harm instead of good. The application of cold 
water to the body drives the blood from the surface, and 
the bath, to be beneficial, or not injurious, should be im- 
mediately followed by a reaction of the blood, spreading 
over the skin a moist heat and glow. This reaction, how- 
ever, is always assured when the bath is taken properly and 

mmiediately followed by drying with the towel, and by 
n or rubbing of the body with acrash or ‘Turkish 
lor the hair gloves. The length of time a bath 
be applied must necessarily depend upon circum- 
and the condition of the bather. The time given 
i bath varies from two to ten minutes, fora tem- 
from jive to fifteen minutes, and for a tepid 
1 from fifteen to thirty minutes, or at the 
e bather. 
Tegoing observations are alike applicable to 
smale. The latter, however. must also pay 
some additional precautions. With 
tions are so peculiarly imperative that it 
= sestamony of experience, in which all authorities 
qumm@ar, that by the neglect of such ablutions innumerable 
Seas a@ccions are constantly being occasioned. These 
Ieee! ablations should be daily applied, and they may be 
jetSousiy aided by the temale syringe—the use of the 
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syringe, however, being dispensed with several days prior 
to, and also during the continuance of the period of men- 
struation, and freely resorted to after the flow has fully 
oeased. Cold is known to be a most prolific source of fe- 
male diseases, and it is especially apt to prove injurious 
if exposure occurs during the menstrual period, so that 
at that time no precaution against it can become exces- 
sive. In local bathing, therefore, during the menstrual 
period, it becomes especially necessary to exercise proper 
precaution against the possible effects of cold. 

In the bathing of infants too much care cannot be bee 
stowed upon the temperature of the water and of the 
room The natural temperature of the body is ninety- 
sight degrees, and in regulating the bath for infants this 
temperature is regarded as none too high. If the water 
or the room be too cool, the bath will be very apt to prove 
injurious. Cold is a powerful agent in the destruction of 
infants, and could the number of those who are annually 
‘xilled by improper exposure to it be accurately given a 
sad and fearful commentary on human ignorance and 
carelessness would thereby be exhibited. 


PASSING THE CATHETER AND BOUGTE. 


The catheter is a long, hollow, tubular instrument, and 
when not made of some elastic substance, so curved as to 
adapt itself to the urethra. It is used to remove the urine 
from the bladder when the person, from injury or disease, 
is unable to void it. The manner of passing or introduc- 
ing the instrument is thus described: ‘Take the organ 
of the patient, near the glans, between the finger and 
thumb of your left hand (standing beside him) while with 
your right you introduce the point of the instrument inte 
the urinary pass.ge, its convex side towards his knees; 
while you push the catheter down the urethra, endeavor, 
at the same time, to draw up the organ on it. When you 
first introduce it, the handle will of course be near the 
belly of the patient, and as it descends will be thrown 
farther from it, until it enters the bladder, which will Le 
known by the flow of the urine, Jf you cannot suceeed 
while the patient ison his back, make him stand up, or 
place him with his shoulders and back on the floor, while 
his thighs and legs are held up by assistants. If still 
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foiled, place him again on his back, nd when you have 
got the catheter as far down asit w ll go, introduce the 
forefinger, well oiled, into the fundament, and endeavov 
to push its point upwards while you still press it forward 
with the other hand. Force is never, on any account, to be. 
used. Vary your position as often as you please; let the 
patient try it himself, but always remember it is by hu~ 
moring the instrument, and not by violence, that yov. 
can succeed.” 

The bougie is introduced into the urethra principally to 
remove obstructions. Its introduction is thus effected: 
“Take the organ between your fingers and thumb, and pass 
the point of the instrument (which should be well oiled) 
down the urethra as directed for the catheter; when it has 
entered three or four inches, press the organ a little, and 
by humoring the bougie with one hand and the organ 
with the other, endeavor to pass it as far as may bo 
wished. The patient himself will frequently succeed 
when every ene else fails.” 

In the introduction of these instruments the utmost 
eare must be exercised, and the same care is equally ne- 
cessary in their removal, or fearful consequences may en~ 
sue. There is, perbaps, almost as much injury done by 
their unskillful removal as by unskillful efforts to intro- 
duce them. Whenever aceess to a practical surgeon can 
be had in time, no effort to use the instruments should be 

de by the unskillful prior to receiving some practical 
<ructions, after which there should be little or no 
ty nor danger attending their use. 

The urethra of the female being wider, shorter, and 

complex, there is generally but little difficulty ex~ 
nced in the use of the female catheter. 


INJECTIONS. 


of females the use of injections is often ren= 

ive. When injections are used simply as a 

es of cleanliness, an erect position of the 

le, because in this position the object can 

ne lished. When they are used for the pur- 

pease of applying fluid preparations to specific parts, the 
cust is diferent. “In such case,’ says Dr. ASHWELL, 
“i is essential that the patient should lie, when the in- 
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jection is thrown into the vagina, that the pelvis be 
raised by placing a sofa-cushion under the hips, so @hat 
the fluid may easily reach the upper extremity of this 
canal, and that whatever quantity be injected, it shall be 
retained for ten or fifteen minutes in direct apposition 
with the parts. To effect this, the nurse should make 
firm pressure on the vaginal orifice by a napkin accu- 
rately applied.” 


THE PULSE. 


The pulse, which shows the rapidity and strength of 


the heart’s action, and is therefore to some extent indic- 
ative of the condition of the system, may be most con- 
veniently felt about one inch above the root of the thumb, 
and half an inch from the outside of the arm. The num- 
ber of pulsations varies much at different periods of life, 
and also in the sexes. Ta the new-born infant, it is 180 
per minute; during the first year, 115; during the 
second year, 100; during the third, 95; from the third to 
the fourteenth, 80; from the fourteenth to the twenty- 
first, 75; from the twenty-first to the sixtieth, 70; and 
in extreme old agea slight increase again to 75 per min- 
ute. The pulse of the female usually exceeds that of the 
male by ten to twelve beats per minute. 


LIMITING PROGENY. 


That there is such a thing as over-production, er hay- 
ing too many children for one’s bodily health and condi- 
tion in life, seems not only obvious but self-evident to all; 
for the great bane and curse of all civilized nations at 
this day is the production of progeny beyond the means 
of education and support; and every intelligent physi- 
cian, in active practice, can bear daily and ample testi- 
mony to its manifold evils both upon mothers and chil- 
dren. In the first place, excessive child-bearing debili- 
tates and prematurely breaks down the health of females, 
and almost always entails upon them a series of the most 
distressing complaints, from which they very seldom 
whoily recover in after-life, even after the period of child- 
bearing ceases. Secondly, children born in too rapid 
succession are very subject to rickets and idiocy, and 
are nearly always small, puny, sickly, very susceptible to 
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moorbifie agents, and usually die young. If man were 
reasonable and considerate in his idea cf the sexual rela- 
tions, and would regulate his dietetic habits to the disuse 
of all alcoholic and fermented liquors, tea, coffee, tobac- 
eo, and flesh meats, so that he could control his animal 
passions, and then place the reproductive function under 
the dominion of the judgment and will, this enormous 
erying sin would cease from a cessation of the cause; but 
mo ideas of any removal of the cause have ever yet ap- 
peared; and drugs, preventives, and abortions—remediea, 
if possible, worse than the evil—seem to be the extent of 
intellectual vision in this direction. It is useless for 
moralists and theologians to declaim against the present 
disastrous means in use to prevent excessive prolificacy ; 
for when a physical neglect eventuates in a moral evil, 
the only way to remedy the evil isto remove the neglect ; 
and in this instance, excessive indulgence and over-pro- 
lificaey are the neglect, and drugs, preventtves, and abor- 
tions the evil. It is true that Nature has, to some extent, 
and doubtless in her wise economy amply, provided 
against over-production, for during lactation amd preg- 
nancy, and also during most of the last half of each men- 
strual month, woman is naturally sterile ; but this is not 
adequate to morbid passions goaded on by stimulating 
drinks and a heating flesh diet, with rich, exciting condi- 
ments which fire up the whole organism ; and hence this 
mammofh national curse prevails everywhere. As to the 
ene thousand and one different means now in use, all 
ing to be “infallible,” with one exception they are 
efficient, unreliable, and worthless, most of them 
re or less injurious, and many of them positively 
erous ; and the annual mortality of females in this 
ry from this cause alone is truly horrifying.—Dr. 
Human Life Prolonged. 
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d is affected in the womb of the mother, 
ces apparently connected with objects 
trounded, appears to have been well 
days. It has been assumed, but with 
ruth it would be difficult to determine, 
se somewhat corresponding in character to 
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this was possessed by Jacob, and inspired the contract 
with Laban by which he so greatly augmented his hire. 
Many evidences are found in ancient history, especially 
among the more refined nations, showing that certain ex- 
pedients were resorted to by which their females, dur- 
ing the period of utero-ges!ation, were surrounded by 
the superior refinements of the age, with the hope of 
thus making upon them impressions which should have 
the effect of communicating certain desired qualities to 
he offspring. For this reason apartments were adorned 

‘ith statuary and paintings, and special pains were 
aken not only to convey favorable impressions, but also 
-o guard against unfavorable ones being made, upon the 
mind of the pregnant woman. It is also well known 
that many singular appearances, and even deformities 
in the offspring, are often attributed to sudden violent 
emotions or peculiar impressions which, at this time, se- 
riously affected the female. Hence it is given as a fact, 
that through impressions made upon the mind of the ex- 
pectant mother, the beauty and perfection of the off- 
spring may, to some extent at least, be secured. There- 
fore it is urged that during the period of utero-gestation, 
especial pains should be taken to render the life of the 
female as harmonious as possible, that her surroundings 
should all be of a nature calculated to inspire the mind 
with thoughts of physical and mental beauties and per- 
fections, and that she should be guarded against all in- 
fluences, of whatever character, having a deteriorating 
tendency. 

PLURAL BIRTHS. 


The average of twins is given as being about one in 
seventy-five births. The birth of twins has been found to 
depend considerabiy upon the age of the female. Itisgiven 
as the result of observation that three-fifths of all twin- 
births are of women over thirty years of age, the propor- 
tion of such births increasing from that age upwarda. 
The average of triplets is said to be about one in six 
hundred. In two hundred thousand births, the chances 
are that one will be quadruplets, or four at a birth. Cases 
of five at a birth have also occurred, but they have been 
so rare that their number is not known to exceed a dozen. 
In the human species. one at a birth undoubtedly ap- 
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= the order of nature, and whenever this ordet 
ed there is considerable reason to apprehend 
perfection in the chiidren. In tue case of twins 
‘en happens that they are puny, feeble, and 
_ a1 d hence the birth of twinsis generally an 
vent. In those cases where more than two 
ht into the world at one birth, the result is more 
unfavorable—the children, in many instances, 
but fora short time. It is a common obser- 
at twins usually bear a marked resemblance to 
This fact is accounted for by Physiologists 
lowing manner: The condition of the parents 
e of conception, and the life, habits, and sur- 
es of the mother during the period of gestation 
the appearance of the offspring, and as these, 
case of twins, have an equal effect upon both of 

dren, they necessarily produce an appearance of 
; and as they are ever varying and differing in 
2 case of conception and pregnancy, they equally ac- 
t for the differences in the appearance of children 
Dern of the same parents at different births. 


FACTS AND ECCENTRICITIES. 


Many curious facts and eccentricities have been, and 
ere constantly being furnished by nature. A few of these 
may prove interesting, and, it may be, in certain emer- 
cies, useful as information: 

It is stated, as an effect of the association of the sexes, 
that the children of a woman by her second husband gen- 
ally resemble her first husband more or less; that a 
negress, who has borne her first child to a white man, will 
always after have children of a lighter color than her 
own; and that,if a native woman of Australia, once 
bsve offspring by a white man, she can never after have 
children by a male of her own raee. 

Tnstances are given of women having given birth te 
ins of different fathers—one cf the children being 
and the other black. A case is related by Dr. 
of a native creole woman of Brazil who gave 
to three children at one confinement, one being 
. the other black, and the third brown. Hente 
& follows that conceptions may result from separate as- 
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sociations at such short intervals apart as to occasion the 
fostal developments to mature simultaneously. A 
still more singular occurrence, however, is that of super- 
footation, of which the most remarkable cases are the 
following: On April 30, 1748, Marie Anne Bigaud, of 
France, gave birth to a boy at fu'l term, and over four 
months thereafter, on the ensuing 16th of September, to 
@ girl, also at full term. The boy lived two and a half 
months, and the girl a year. In Lyons, France, on Jan- 
uary 20, 1780, Benoite Franquet gave birth toa girl, and 
five months and six days thereafter to another girl, both 
at full term, and both lived. A number of less remark- 
able cases are reported, showing that it is possible for 
conceptions to take place after pregnancy-—and from the 
case of Franquet it appears that it may even take place 
after the time of quickening. 


It is said that the most remarkable case of prolificacy 
known to the world is that of a Russian peasant who 
lived in the cighteenth century. He had been twice mar- 
ried, and by his first wife had fifty-seven children in 
twenty-one confinements, and by his second wife, thirty- 
three children in thirteen confinements, each confinement 
being productive of two, three, or four children, 


: While it is generally known that the secretion of milk 
in the female continues for a certain period after confine- 
ment, it is not so generally known that many exceptions 
sre reported, and some very singular ones, to this order 
o1 nature. Dr. Livincerone reports it ep a not uncom- 
mon thing in Africa to see acn2d suckisd by an aged 
~rondyeerher Sir Hawe SLoanz mentions a case of a 
S85 mity-eigns years of xcs who nursed several of her 
grandchildren, although she had had no child herself for 
Swenty years, and another instance has been reported by 
Dr. Wm. A. GinunsPre of Virginia, of a widow, who was 
sixty years of age, nursing her grandchild after her 
daughter's death. BaupEtocgux, a French physician, 
gives a ease where, during the sickness of the mother, her 
daughter, who was only eight years of age, performed the 
office of nurse to the child for a month. The flow o: milk 
has been known to be oceasioned in women who had never 
been pregnant by the repeated application of a child to 
the breast, and a case is reported of a lady who had pre- 
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Yiously been supposed to be barren becoming pregnant 
shortly after a flow of milk had been produced in this 
manner. It is stated that in the Cape Verd Islands, 
virgins, old women, and even old men, are frequently 
employed as wet-nurses. HumBonpT mentions an in- 
stance of a man, thir!y-two years of age, who nursed his 
child for five months, and Captain FRANKLIN saw a simi- 
lar case in the Arctic regions. Professor Huuu, of Mary- 
land, in 1827, exhibited to his class a negro, fifty-five 
years of age, whose bosom resembled that of a female, 
and who had often acted as wet-nurse in the family of 
his mistress. The structure of the male breast is similar 
to that of the female, and although the development is 
much more limited,,these cases would seem to indicate 
that a corresponding development is not an impossibility. 
That hermaphrodites ever had an existence is alike de- 
nied and credited by many. The term seems to be de- 
rived from an ancient myth, and it is said that “the true 
hermaphrodite of the ancients was, the man with male 
organs of generation, and the female stature of body, that 
is, narrow chest and large pelvis; or the woman with fe- 
male organs of generation, and the male stature of body, 
that is, broad chest and narrow pelvis.” There has been 
censiderable confounding of the term from its ancient ap- 
plication. If it be used to express double sex, or a per- 
fect union in one person of the sexual organs of both 
sexes, then, as no one has ever seen such a human form, 
it may be safely assumed that it never had an existence ; 
but, if the term be used to indicate any malformation 
wherein the parts of generation appear to be a mixture 
of both sexes, then such conditions have frequently been 
seen and are well known to exist. Perhaps the most per- 
fect condition of this kind was presented in the case of 
which RupourHt, a Prussian physician, gave a descrip- 
tion, in 1825, before the Academy of Sciences, in Berlin. 
In that case the two sexes were, to a considerable degree, 
united in a child, its genital orguns consisting of a testis 
en one side and an ovary on the other, of a uterus, va- 
gina, and penis. The child had died shortly after its 
birth, and hence we are simply left to conjecture as to 
how this condition might have been affected by its growth. 
A remarkable instance of the union of both sexes, in an 
curang-outang, is mentioned by Dr. Hagnan Thisani- 
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mal had ovaries and oviducts, a uterus and vagina, and 
also perfect testes, vasa deferentia, and a penis, thus ex- 
hibiting a combination of the sexes so complete as to en- 
title it to be regarded as double sexed, or as a genuine 
sermaphrodite. In the lowest orders of life, hermaphro- 
dism, in certain cases, appears to be the condition of 
nature, so that each individual is both male and female, 
capable of impregnating itself, and carrying on the werk 
of reproduction without the concurrence of any other in- 
dividual of its kind. In other cases, each individual is 
found to be both male and female, although incapable 
of reproduction of itself, so that copulation of two indi- 
viduals is esuential to reproduction, but in the act of cop- 
ulation, it is said, one impregnates the other and both 
become impregnate d at the same time. 


In the male, the age of puberty is regarded as being 
from fourteen to sixteen, but cases are known where boys 
became fathers before they were ten years of age, and it 
is supposed that, in certain instances, the power of pro- 
ereation may exist considerably earlier. Usually, when 
not impaired by evil habits, the power does not begin to 
wane until after the age of fifty has been attained, and 
no time can be designated for its total loss—many cases 
being known where men became fathers after passing 
their eightieth year, and it is said that old Parr was a 
father in his one hundred and fortieth year. Cases are 
reported of girls who became pregnant at the age of ten, 
and one case is given of a woman who became a grand- 
mother before she was twenty-eight years old. Many in- 
stances are reported of women becoming mothers after 
their fiftieth year, and a few where’ confinements took 
place at the ages of sixty, sixty-two, and sixty-four, and 
some have even menstruated at the age of seventy. Thus, _ 


exceptional cases are ever occurring to preclude the possi- - 


bility of establishing definite limits to the operations of 
nature. 


The mixture of races is proved to have a good effect 
upon the pregeny, but here again nature makes her ex- 
ceptions, for the mixture of the Caucasian with the A fri- 
can results in a deterioration of the offspring, and if per- 
sisted in would eventually termmate in tne annihilation 
of both races. 
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Tt is sail that “nearly if not all creatures are capable 
efsustaining life duringa period equal to about eight 
times that required for their growth and perfection; and 
as, on an average, it is well known that man does not ar- 
rive at full growth and maturity younger than twenty- 
five he should be eapable of attaining an age of two hun- 
@red years. The number of men who have lived from 100 
te 110 is stated to be 1000; from 110 to 120, 60; from 120 

0, 29; from 130 to 140, 15; from 140 to 150,6; andone 
Asageneral rule, women live longer than men, 
though they never attain such extreme ages as men 
bave attained, so that it is said that while there are many 
more old women than old men, none of the former are 
very old as compared with the latter. It is also given as 
« fact that, so fat as can be ascertained, in all cases of 
longevity, the parents of the persons were healthy and 
-lived, and that among the qualities transmissible te 
dren none is more prominent than that of longevity. 
probabie, however, that human advancement will 
» progress tor many years to come before such cases 

of longevity as are given above cease to be exceptional. 
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at all times difficult to give available and useful 

en upon matters which are in themselves defi- 

dmit of definite advice; but where the subject 
indetinite, practical advice becomes almost im- 

It is evident that all instruction, either upon 

upon the entire human organization, should 

ject the prevention or mitigation of evil 

If it were practically possible to instruct 

y upon every thing required for the preser- 

and the prevention of disease, and to in- 

) observe such requirements—then there 

reason to anticipate an end of the evils 

er which they are now perpetually la- 

z 2 areconstantly accomplishing their pre- 
Geetar= Gesreccion; but as these things are practically 
ines. it existing condition of the race, the only 
questa eoerse that can be pursued is that which has long 
g@tte eee adopted, and which consists, first, in furnish- 
=e, ws far as buman knowledge permits, and trusting to 


# common regret that the mea: 
and cure of disease are 80 un 
cise of so much judgment to 
deprive them of 

This uncertai 
of medicine, 


3; and further, which is worst 
he possibility 
Sufferers may 


“schools,” but the 
—tor, if allopath: 


8 true, to a 2 7 

S$ Then, again, if what are calied “ pat- 

ent medicines” are pronounced a humbug, there ig 
scarcely a human throat in the land which has not been a 
thoroughfare for this class of remedies, and the error of 
that judgment which condemns them is made Manifest by 
certificates outnumbering the drops of the ocean or the 
sands of the sea-shore. The fact is, or at least seems to 
be, that individual benefits have been derived from all 
these sources, and certain it is that the advice which in- 
discriminately denounces any of them will be accounted, 
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@f little-worth, for of all human efforts that is the least. 
successful which seeks to convince men to the contrary of 
what they believe to be their personal experience, 

The very uncertainty, then, that seems inseparable, in 
the present state of human knowledge,‘from the use of 
Medicines as remedial agents, renders it alike unsafe to. 
recommend or denounce any school or nostrum. That 
nature has provided a remedy for every ill to which her 
creatures are subject, is a not uncommon opinion ; but, 
if true, the difficulty still exist8 in knowing what reme- 
dies to apply in individual cases of disease. So far as our 
knowledge at present extends, no specific remedies can 
be relied upon. It is true, there may be a few exceptional 
diseases in which certain drugs almost invariably prove 
Specifics, but.even then their administration must be 
governed by the special manifestations of the disease in 
each particular case, and also by a variety of other cir- 
cumstances. Hence, in treating of diseases, it cannot be 
said to the patient, take this or take that and be cured, it 
being wholly impossible to specify remedies the indis- 


. cTiminate use of which will effect the ends desired, All 


that can be safely said consists in defining the course of 
treatment and noting the remedies which have thus far 
been found of any efficacy. Even the administration of 
these must be more or less an experiment. It may be 
among the possibilities of the future that medicine may 
me an exact science, enabling the specific designation, 
in all cases, ot the remedies which will meet the emergen-~ 
cies; but, until this event docs take place, nearly every 
case of disease must be, to some extent, the subject of ex- 
periment. From this no one can escape; and in this fact 
the most ordinary intellect should be able to recognize the 
importance of exercising proper judgment and caution as 
tc the manner and by whom such experimenting shall be 
performed, It has been said that “if we must needs be 
dosed and drugged, let us have it secundum artem {accord=- 
ing to rule), by those who are educated to the business.” 
It is true, this may sound veny much to some ears like 
saying, that if. any slaughtering is to be done let it be. 
done by the practised butcher ; to which it may be an- 
swered that, truly, every discreet person who is in need 
ef that kind of skill will not fail to employ it. 
Under the circumstances, then, those who are souné 
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should inform themselves of the means by which health 
may be preserved and disease avoided, for it is much 
easier to preserve the former than to remove the latter ; 
and those who, through ignorance or indiscretion, unfor- 
tunately experience the evil consequeuces of disease, 
should make such use of the judgment by which they are 
gifted as to secure all the known means of relief without 
hazard of imposition. The only certain means of doing 
this have already been designated in ¢ie chapter on dis- 
eases and remedies; and where the individual is not pere 
sonally competens to exercise the discrimination which 
his case demands, he can always have recourse to those 
who are. . 
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OLARK’S 
BOOK OF SECRETS. 


RraveR—In publishing this Book of Secrets, we do it 
with the firm belief that it will be the means of doing 
much good to thousands who have never before had an 
opportunity to obtain them. Many of these Secrets have 
already been put in market, and are now having very 
large sales. They are, of course, sometimes called by dif- 
ferent names than those given here Whoever puts any 
of these valuable Medicines in market can give them such 
names as they think most attractive, or that might have 
a tendency to add to their sales, From the sales of some 
of these Secrets hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been made, and +hey are now so firmly established in this 
eountry, and also in Europe, that they will probably be 
sought after \a long as time lasts. 

If you desire to commence business for yourself, select 
from this Book one of these Secrets, one that you think 
would be the most saleable in your locality, and manu- 
facture it in small quantities at first. As your sales im- 
prove, and you see your way <:%re clear to increase your 
business, invest more largely ix goods. Sell to families 
and stores, and if you haye the means at your command, 
leave it on commission and advertise inin every way that 
youcan. ‘alk about your goods whenever you have an 
opportunity, and by so doing you will get others inquiring 
about them, and you will soon have a business started, 
with an income from it that will surprise you. The Pat- 
tent Medicine business is the most profitable, and the 
surest return (if properly advertised), of any business 
that you canengagein If you are unable to put up any 
of these valuable Remedies, but have the desire to do se, 
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we would suggest that you write out the Recipe for mat: 
ing the World’s Fair Premium Vinegar, and take a sam- 
ple of vinegar with you in a bottle to show storekeepers 
and families, and sell them the Secret of manufacturing 
this excellent vinegar for 50 cents. Any person tasting 
this article will willingly pay you the price you charge for 
the Recipe Persons keeping provision stores will make 
money by purchasing this article from you. You can sell 
20 Kecipes a day, at 50 cents each ($10 a day, all profit). 
If sume object to paying your price, do not refuse to take 
less, rather than not sell to them. You can use any other 
Sceret that you wish in thesame manner, but we mention 
the Vinegar Recipe because that isan article that can be 
sold to almost everybody. 

If you do not wish to leave home, sell all you can in 
your own town, and then advertise in your local newspa- 
per, telling them what you have for sale, and what it will 
do. The Medicines will always sell. Invalids abound in 
ali communities, and the Remedies you have in this Book 
of Secrets are the best the world ever produced. After 
you have got a little start, advertise more largely, and you 
will find your profits steadily increasing, and by continued 
exertion, and constant effort, you will establish yourself 
in a pexmanant and profitable business. 
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RECIPEHS. 


fo Cure Bleeding and Blind Piles.—This 
is the celebrated French Surgeon (Dr. Chevazzi’s) great 
cure for piles If the piles be very hot and painful, they 
should be well fomented by means of a sponge, with hot 
camomile and poppy-head tea, three times a day, for half 
an hour eaca time, and at bed-time a hot white bread 
poultice should be applied. if the heat be not great, and 
if the pain be not intense, the following ointment will be 
found efficacious: Powdered opium, one scruple; camphor 
(powdered by means of a few drops spirits of wine), half 
adrachm; powdered galis,one drachm; spermaceti oint- 
ment, three drachms. Mix.—To be applied night and 
morning. he bowels should be kept gently opened by 

“or two teasnoonfulsof compound confection of senna, 
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taken every morning. The tea is made from 4 poppy- 
heads and 40z. camomile blows, boiled in two quarts of 
water half an hour. This is a valuabie Recipe. 

To Cure Sick Headache.—Gather sumacleayves 
in the Summer, and spread them in the sun a few days to 
dry. Then powder them fine, and smoke, morning and 
evening for two weeks, also whenever there are symptoms 
of approaching headache. Usea new clay pipe. If these 
directions are adhered to this medicine will surely effect a 
permanent cure. 

Po Cure a Consumptive Cou2h.—Take three 
pints rain water, half pound raisins pped fine, three 
tablespoonfuls flax seed, sweeten to ‘up with honey, 
and boil down.to a quart. Add three teaspoonfuls of ex~ 
tract of anise. Take a tablespoonful eight times a day. 

To Cure Baldmess.—Cologne water, two ounces ; - 
tincture of cantharides, two drachms; oil of lavender or 
rosemary, of each ten drops. These applications must be 
used twice a day for three or four weeks, but if th alp 
becomes sore, they must be discontinued for a time, or 
used at longer intervals. 

When the hair falls off from diminished action of the 
scalp, preparations of cantharides are excellent. The fol- 
lowing will cause the hair to grow faster than any other 
prepal tion: beef marrow soaked in several waters, 
tielted and strained, halt a pound; tincture of cantha- 
rides (made by soaking for a week one drachm of powdered 
cantharides in one ounce of proof spirit), one ounce; oil 
ot bergamot, 12 drops. 

Whooping Cough.—Dissolve a scruple of salt of 
vartar in a gill of water; add to it ten graius of cochi- 
neal; sweeten it with sugar. Give to ani! a quarter 
teaspoontul four times a day; two years, old haif a spoons 
ful; trom four years, a tablespoonful, Great care is ree 
quired in the administration of medicines to infants. We 
can assure paternal iaquirers that the foregoing may be 
depended upon. 

Liquid Giwe.—Dissolve one ounce of borax in a 
pint of boiling water; add two ounges of shellac, and boil 
in a covered vessel until the lac is @ssolved. his forms 
a very useful and cheap cement, and withstands damp 
much better than the common glue. This is superior to 
any Prepared Giue in market. 

Piosphorus Paste for Destroying Kats 
and ‘ice. -Melt one pound of lard, with a very gen- 

le heat, in a large mouthed bottle or other vessel plunged 
into hot water; then add half an ounce of phosphorus, 
and one pint of proof spirit; cork the bottle securely, an 
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as it cools shake it frequently, so as to mix the phosphorus 
uniformiy; when cold pour off the spirit (which may be 
preserved for the same purpose), and thicken the mixture 
with flour. Small portions of this paste may be placed 
near the rat holes, and being luminous in the dark it at- 
tracts them, is eaten greedily, and is certainly fatal. Put 
it up in small tin boxes, and sell at 25 cents each. There 
is a firm in this city that has made over thirty thousand 
dollars manufacturing this article. 

Dr. Parker’s Great Cure for Diarrhoea and 
Cramps in Stomach.—Two parts tincture camphor, 
tincture opium, tincture African cayenne, essence pep- 

_perment, one part tincture rhubarb. Mix. Dose.—Half 
teaspoonful for an adult, and from five to ten drops for a 
child. Repeat the dose in fifteen minutes if the patient 
is not relieved. Bathe the bowels with strong vinegar. 
This is one of the most valuable Secrets that this book 
contains. It has saved hundreds of lives. If you manu- 

facture this article and sel) a few bottles in any locality, 
its great virtues will soon spread far and wide, and you 
will have orders from families, druggists, and others. Put 
it wp to retail for 25 cents. 

World’s Fair Premium Vinegar. — Take 

five gallons lukewarm water, add one pound cream tar= 

tar, two pounds alum, one gallon of common melasses, 


half a gallon of whiskey, one gallon of yeast. Let all 


stand in the warm water one hour to dissolve, then add 
cold water. Let stand thee days with the bung open. 
This makes forty-two gallons. In all cases the barrel 
should be full. This secret can be sold to grocers and 
storekeepers all over the United States. 

*ropsy.—Take one pint of bruised mustard seed, two 
handfuls of bruised horseradish root, 8 ounces of lignum 
vitee chips, and 4 ounces of bruised Indian hemp root. 
Put all the ingredients in seven quarts of cider, and let it 
simmmer over a slow fire until it is reduced to 4 quarts. 
Strain the decoction, and take a wiaeglassful four times 
a day, for a few days, increasing the dose to a smail tea- 
eupial tree times a day. After which use tonic medi- 
eines. This remedy, has cured cases of dropsy in one 
week's time which bad baffled the skill of many eminent 
physicians. For children the dose should be smalier. 

indelible Warking Ink Without a Pre« 
pauration,—Dissolve separately one ounce of nitrate 
of silver, and one and a half ounces of sub-carbonate of 
soda (best washing soda) in rain water. Mix the solu= 
tions, and collect and wash the precipitate in a filter; 
whilst still moist rub it up in a marble or bard wood mor- 
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tar with three drachms of tartaric acid; ad 
i achn dt 
va aa water, mix six drachms of white set anes 
eos of powdered gum arabic, half an ounce of archil 
an water to mak up six ounces in measure. It should 
ey put up in short drachm bottles, and sold at 25 cents 
uae and aes eta saps clothes that has ever 
e Sl 5 here is a for i is 101 
good marking ink is very ene apes e 


_ Clark’s Crystal Perfumed 8S 1 
iska.—Melt over over a slow fire 5 pees see 
fine, and wher it is all melted add two hundred drops of 
oil of citroneili. __ Place several new round pie pans, well 
ered with lard oil or sweet oil, on a level table. and pour 
a out six t blespocnfuls of the Polish into each pan. Lef 
on stand until they are cool enough to lift into a pail 
or basin of water; let the pan float on the water a mo- 
eet So as to cool the bottom, and then submerge or press 
own the pan into the water, until it is cool enough te 
soap the Polish out into cakes. This must be done be- 
fore it gets too hard, and therefore it will require close 
watching, Have around tin stamp made to cut cakes 
about the size of a candy lozenge Stamp them out 
ang let them cooi well before taking tnem out of the pans, 
we Ly up in square paper boxes (nine cakes in each, retail 
‘Be cents a box). Thirty cakes, in oval boxes, £5 cents. 
che cost of the 25 cent boxes, filled ready for market. is 
about 5 1-2 or 6 cents; the small boxes about 1 1-2 eents 
aney are also put up in 10 cent’ boxes. which is a very 
Bal eable size. Directions—To a pint of boiling starch stir 
i of the cakes or tablets - three to a quart. This 
nt lustre to linen or muslin, and imparts a 
ame to the clothes, and makes the iron pass 
noothly over the surface. It re : but balf the 
ry labor to do an ironing. Itis a imired by every 
fete It pay nts the iron from adhering to the surface 
a ad the clothes remain clean and neat much longer than 
y any other method known. Over six thousand stores 
Lie ag this article in New York and Brooklyn. For 
d ies, we know ot no business so suitable and pleasant 
o engage in. It you desire further information write 
your questions briefly and we will answer them at once, 
_ Fo Remove Grease or Stains fro 
img.—Ordinary Benzine is as gooda ee Oaree 
uae used. : Put up in four ounce botties and label 
ib aS Be euce Ss Groeae Ee itactin and sell for 20 or 25 
> e gener: E 
Di iheeoe ene ally costs about 15 cents a gallon. 


Pomatums.—For making Pomatums, the lard, fats. 
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loose is the eating of a handful of clean wheat bran, once 
er twice a day, This is the most simple and efficacious 
method or cleansing the stomacii. It may be eaten from 
the hand, with a few swallows of water to wash it down, 
also use, to regulate the stomach and bowels. the daily 
use of common salt, in teaspoonful doses, dissolved in a 
half tumblerful of water, taken in the morning fasting, 
Avoid rich diet, and use brown bread instead of that 
made of superfine flour. 


She Best Piti im the World.—Two pounds of 
aloes, one pound of sambogs, four ounces of the extract 
of colocynth, half a pound of castile soap, two fluid oun- 
ces of oil of peppermint, end one fluid drachm of cinna- 
mon. Mix and form into pilis. These pills are the most 
celebrated of any in the world, and the fortunate manu- 
pelt has accumulated over a million dollars from their 
Sale. 


‘Pootache.—Take equal parts of camphor, sulphu- 
rie ether, ammonia, laudanum, tincture of cayenne, and 
one-eighth part oi) cloves. Mix well together. Saturate 
with the liquid a smuil piece of cotton, and apply to the 
cavity of the diseased tooth, and the pain will céase im- 
mediately, Put up in long drachm bottles. Retail at 25 
cents ‘ihis is a very saleable preparation, and affords a 
large profit to the manufacturer, 

Cure for Warts,—The easiest way to get rid of 
warts, is to pare off the thickened skin which covers the 
prominent wart; cut it eff by successive layers, and shave 
it till you come to the surface of the skin, and till you 
draw blood in two or three places. Then rub the part 
thoroughly over with lunar caustic, and one effective oper= 
ation of this kind will generally destroy the wart ; if not, 
you cut off the black spot which has been occasioned by 
the caustic, and apply it again; or you may apply acetic 
acil, and thus you will get rid’of it, Care must be taken 
in applying these acids, not to rub them on the skin 
around the wart. 


‘ro Destroy Fiies in aroom take half a teaspoon- 
ful of black Pepper, one teaspoonful of brown sugar, and 
one tablespoontul of cream, mix them well together, and 
place them in a room on a plate, where the flies are trou- 
blesome, and they will soon disappear. 

Preserving “ggzs.—The following mixture was 

atented several years ago by Mr. Jayne, of Sheffield, 
ete He alleged that by means of ‘it he could keep 
eggs two years. A part of his com sition is often made 
use of—perhaps the whole of it would be better. Put into 
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a tub or vessel one bushel of quick lime, two pounds of 
salt, half a pound of cream of tartar, and mix the same 
together, with as much water as will reduce the composi- 
tion, or mixture, to that consistence that it will cause an 
egg put into it to swim with its top just above the liquid ; 
then put and keep the eggs therein. 

French Polish for Boots and Shoes.— Mix 
together two pints of the best vinegar and one pint of 
soft water; stir into it a quarter of a pound of glue, 
broken up, half a pound of logwood chips, a quarter of an 
ounce of finely powdered indigo, a quarter of an ounce of 
the best soft Saap, and a quarter of an ounce of isinglags, 
Put the mixture over the fire, and let it boil tenor ffteen 
minutes. THen strain the liquid, and bottle and cork it. 
When cold it is fit for use. The Polish should be applied 
with a clean sponge. 

Bo Remove Water Stains from Black 
Crape.—When a drop of water falls on a black 
veil or collar, it leaves a conspicuous white mark. Re 
obliterate this spread the crape on a table (laying on it a 
large book or paper to keep it steady), and place under- 
neath the stain a piece of old black silk. With a large 
camei’s hair brush, dipped in common ink, go over the 
stain; and then wipe off the ink with a small piece of old 
soft silk. 1t will dry immediately, and the white mark 
will be seen no more, 

‘fo Cure Paims in the Feet Occasioned 
by Walking.—If your feet become painful from 
walking or standing too long, put them into warm salt 
and water, mixed in the proportion of two large handfulg 
of salt to a gallon of water. Sea water, made warm, is 
still better. Keep your feet and ankles in the water un- 
til it begins to feel enol, rubbing them well with your 
hands. ‘Then wipe them dry, and rub them long and 
hard with a coarse towel. Where the feet are tender, and 
easily fatigued, it is an excellent practice to go through 
this practice regularly every night, also on coming home 
from a walk. With perseverance this has cured neural- 
gia in the feet, 

Fever amd Ague.—First clear the bowls with the 
fluid extract of senna and jalap, two drachms, infusion 
of cloves, two ounces. Mix. To be taken ata draught, 
In 4 cold stage give hot drinks, and try to excite 
warm In the hot ague give cooling drinks. Thon 
give quinine, one scruple, alcohol, four ounces, sulphuric 

d, five drops—(mix) in two tablespoonful does every 
holt hour: at the same time sive five drop doses of tinc- 
tire or fluid extract ot varatum, and rub the patient 
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with dry towels. In the intermission give three praix 
doses, once in four hours, and continue it a fortnight 
after the cessation of the attacks, 

The following is known as the Cuban Remedy for chills 
and fever: Just before the approaca of the fever spread 
two plasters, about two inches wide, composed of black 
pepper bruised fine (not ground), mixed into a paste with 
the white of an egs, Immediately betore the fover comes 
bind them on the inside of the wrists, and lie down Do 
not remove them until the fever has passed off. If the 
fever is not entirely broken by the first application, apply 
fresh plasters of the same the next time the fever comes 
on. 


Wo Make Your Teeth as White as Snow. 
—Take one part of chloride of lime, and fifteen paris of 
prepared chalk, adding half an ounce of pulverized 
vian bark, and a few drops of otto of roses. 
thoroughly morning and evening. 

To Make Champagne Cider for 
Cents a Gallem.—Take five gallons of lukey 
water, add one gallon of common molasses, three pounds 
ot brown sugar, one gallon of vinegar, one gallon of yeast, 
Quarter of a pound of tatraric acid. “Let ail stand in the 
warm water to dissolve one hour, then add cold water. 
Let stand forty-eight hours to work, with bung out. This 
takes forty-two gallons. In all cases the barrel should 
be full. To keep for a length of time add one pound of 
«austard. Bottie and seal it well, 

®o Drive Cockroaches from your Dwell« 
ime@s.—Strew pulverized hellebore root on the hearth, 
oor, or places they frequent at night Inthe morning the 
Yoaches will be found either dead or dying, for such ig 
their avidity for this plant, that they never fail to eat it 
when they can get it. Black pulverized hellebore m ay be 
had at all herb shops. Put up in small tin boxes, and re- 
tail at twenty-five cents. 


‘Ho Cure Dexfmess.—Obtain pure pickerel oil, and 
apply four drops morning and evening to the ea Great 
care should be taken to obtain oil that is perfectiy pure. 

‘Ko Clear Your Dwellings froin Eed 
ugs.—Corrosive sublimate and the white of an ese, 
‘beat together, and laid with a feather around the crevices 
of the bedsteads and the sacking, is very effectual in de- 

* stroying bugs in them. Tansy is also said to be very ef- 
fectual in keeping them away. Strew it under the sack- 
ing bottom. The beat exterminator is black pulverized 


hellebore root; it destroys them. Place it where the bugs 
will be likelv to crawl. 


il 


ake Paint for One Cent a Pound.— 
= tile of soft hot water, add four poundssulphate | 
zine (crude). Let it dissolve perfectly, and a hearse : 
will settle at the bottom. Turn the clear solution ae 
another vessel. To one gallon of paint (lead and ou 
mix one gallon of the compound. Stir it into the pane 
slowly for ten or tifteen minutes, and the compound Bae 
paint will perfectly combine. If too thick, thin it ne 
turpentine. This recipe has been sold to painters as hig! 
as $100 for the privilege to use the same in their business, 


z Make Hens Lay the whole Year.—Give 
Sn tse half an ounce of fresh meat every ea ands eins 
a small amount of red pepper with their food ee i 
winter. Give them plenty of & ain, water, gravel an 
lime, and allow no cocks to run with them. 


to Baise a Mustache im Six 

Waele. Tinea of benzoin comp. two BES, 
tincture Spanish flies, two drachms, castor oil six Sunes 
oil bergamot one drachm, oil of verbena sue Ones 
strong alcohol nine ounces. Circulation noes e sees 
lated first by friction with a rough towel. Apply aaa 
whiskers and mustache morning and evening for 
weeks. ‘ 

to Make Cacumber Vines Bear si. 
Crops.—When a cucumber is taken from-the vine le 2 
be cut with a knife, leaviag about the ee ah an ane 
of the cucumber on the stem, then slit the stem z 
knife from its end to the vine, leaving a small por donot 
the cucumber on each division, and on each Bebere sli 
there will be a new cucumber as large as the first. 

Silver Plating Fimid.—Take one ounce oh Ris 
cipitate silver to half an ounce of cynate of potas a at 
quarter of an ounce of hypersulphate of soe pul fat in 
a quart of water, add a little whitening, and sha Sere 
using. Apply with asoft rag. Put upin be ees 
and retail at 25 cents, This secret is worth a $ 0 ai 
ageut to sell to families. 


i = ter 
apped Hands and Hips. — One quarte 
ern boner and one quarter pound of sal soda, with 
one pint of water. Apply often. 


monic Wafers for Coughs.—White su- 
ey oes and a half pounds, tincture or syrup of $pecaey 
two ounces, antimonial wine, one ounce, monies ive 
grains, dissolved in a tablespoonful of water, wii a | 
drops of sulphuric acid, half ‘an ounce of Hineture oO 
Toot, one ounce of syrup of tolu. Add these to the sugar, 
and mix the whole mass as confectioners do for lozenges, 
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and cut into lozenges of the ordinary size. Us i 

C a 8 . Se fro 
to twelve of these in twenty-four oe Tbh ce wale 
eo tO any made, and are generally sd at high 


vous headache. 
spoonful of water, two or th 


: <¢ a salve. 
the first appearance of felon, and it 
will cure in ten or twelve eae Sigler s 
Restore Eyestgtht.—Let there b i 
eestor si ci ‘ be an occas: 
pressure of the finger on the ball of the eye, ee 
pressure always be from the nose and towards the tem- 
Ples, and wash the eyes three times a day, in cold water, 
t this simple advice is followed, the day is not far distant 
when partial blindness Shall disappear trom the world, 
Enlarged Veins of the § A 
on ba s ike Hegz.-—App) 9 
strips of leather spread with soap plaster. Genet e 
is better to Support the whole limb vith as 
PautEge wwuich should be applied before get 
ed. It is well to use friction, i section with iodi 
a » 1 connection with iodine 
Common charcoal is highly recom. 
It may be taken in fea cr table- 


ever 
drac! ulverized rh 

two scruples, Mix, an 

one morning and night, 

may perhaps save you fr 

or some other kindred disease, 


Las the ap- 
€ soaked ip 
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water, tk >seams and any other dirty part rubbed in the 
usual wa’, and remain till the following morning, Get 
your wasa boiler ready, and add to the water about a pint 
Sasin full; when lukewarm put in your linen, and allow 
it to boil twenty minutes. Rinse ‘it in the usual way, 
and that is all which ig necessary to get it clean, and to 
Eeep it in good coler. Tho above reccipt is invaluable to 
housekeepers. Give it a trial 

Dye Silk Wilwe.—For every pound of silk take one 
and a half pounds of archil, mix it well with the Hauor, 
make it boil a quarter of an hour, dip the silk quickly, 
then let it cool, and wash it in river water, and a fine half 
Violet, or lilac, more or less full, will be obtained 


To Take Ink Stains out of Mahosamy.— 
Put afew drops of spirit of nitre in a teaspoontulef water, 
touch the spot with a feather dipped into the mixture, 
and, on the ink disappea ag, rub it over immediately 
With arag wet in cold w: xr, or there will be a white 
mark which will not be easily effaced. 


To Clean Marb!e,—Take two parts of common 
soda, one part of pumice-stene, and one part of finely 
pewdered chalk; sift it through a five sieve, and mix it 
with water; then rub it well over the marble, and the 
stains will be removed; then wash the marble over with 
soap and water, and it wiil be as clean as it was at first. 


Paint.—To get rid of the smell of oil paint plunge a 
handful of hay into a pail of water, and let it stand in the 
room newly painted. 


To Remove Offensive Breath.—For this pur 
pose almost the only substance that should be admitted 
at the toilet is the concentrated solution of chloride of 
soda. From six to ten drops of it ina wineglass full of 
spring water, taken immediately after the operations of 
the morning are completed. 

In some cases, the odor arising from carious teeth is 
combined with that of the stomach. If the mouth ve well 
rinsed with a teaspoonful of the solution of the chloride 
in a tumbler of water, the bad odor of the teeth will be 
removed. 


‘ 
White Metal.—Thisisa splendid article for spoons, 
castors, ornaments, and in short, articies of every descrip- 
tion. It closely resembles silver. and may be used with 
great profit by the manufacture of an infinite variety of 
commercial articles of almost every description. 
The alloy is ten ounces of lead, six ounces of bismuth, 
‘our drachms of antimony, eight ounces of brag:, #23 
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ounces of block tin, all melted together. This ean berun 
into moulds or hammered into any shape, as :t is perfectly 
malleable. 


Rinezworim.—The head is to be washed twice a 
day with soft soup and warm soft water ; when dried the 
places to be rubbed with a piece of linen rag dipped in 
ammonia from gas tar; the patient should take a little 
sulphur and molasses, or some other genuine aperient, 
every morning ; brushes and combs should be washed 
every day, and the ammonia kept tightly corked. 


Imitation Pure Silver.—So perfect in its re- 
semblazice that no chemist living can detect it from pure 
virgin silver. It is all melted together ina crucible. 
Quarter of an ounce of co per, two ounces of brass, three 
ounces of pure silver, one ounce of bismuth, two ounces 
yf saltpetre, two ounces ot common salt, one ounce of ar= 

nic, one ounce of potash. Add a little borax to make it 
run easy. | 

Windsor Soap.—This is made with lard. In France 
they use lard with a portion of olive or bleached palm oil. 
It is mace with one partof olive oil to nine of tallow. 
But a vreat part of what is sold is only curd (tallow) 
soap, and scented with oil of caraway and bergamot. The 
brown is colored with burnt sugar, or umber 


Honey Soap.— White curd soap 1 1-2 pounds, 
brown Windsor soap half pound. Cut them into thin 
shavings, and liquefy as directed above for scented soaps ; 
tren add four ounces of honey, and kecp it meited till 
most of the water is evaporated ; then remove from the 
fire, and when cool enoush add any essential oil. Accord- 
ing to Piesse the honey soap usually sold consists of fine 
yellow soap, perfumed with oil of citronella. 


Martin’s Splendid Black Unk.—Boil log- 
wood, 22 pounds, in enough water to yield fourteen gal- 
Jons of decoction, lo 1000 parts of this decoction, when 
cold, add one part chromate of potash, The mixture is 
to be well stirred. The proportions are to be carefully ob- 
served, and the yellow chromate, not the bichromate, em- 
ployed. This ink possesses some great advantages, to 
adhere strongly to paper, so that it can neither be washed 
off by water, nor even aitered by weak acids, to form no 
deposit, and net to bein the least acted upon by steel 
pens. 

Red writing Imk.—Best ground Brazil wood 
four ounces, diluted acetic acid one pint, alum half an 
peace. Boil them slowly in a covered tinned copper or 
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enamelled saucepan. for one hour, strain, and add one 
ounce gum. 

Weilow Emu.—Gamborge triturated with water, 
and a little alum added. 


Green Ink.—Rub three and a half drachms Prus~ 
sian blue, and three drachms ot gamborge, with two oun- 
ces of mucilage, and add half pint of water. 

Geld and Silver Imk.—VFine bronze powder, or 
gold or silver leaf, ground with alittle sulphate of potash, 
and washed from the salt, is mixed with water and asuf- 
ficient quantity of gum. 

Sympathetic or Secret Imks.—The solutions 
used should be so nearly colorless that the writing cannot 
be seen till the agentis applied to render it visible. 

Boil oxide of cobalt in acetic acid. If.a little common 
salt be added, the writing becomes green when heated : 
but with nitre it becomes a pale rose color. 

A weak solution of sulphate of copper. The writing 
becomes blue when exposed to the vapor of ammonia. 


Manifold Paper.—a process by which several 
letters can be written at onetime. Itis commonly known 
as copying paper. Mix lard with black lead or lamp- 
black, into a stiff paste, rub it over tissue paper with flan- 
nel, and wipe off the superfluous quantity with a soft 
rag. These sheets alternated with black carbon paper, 
and written with a hard pencil, will produce several copies 
of a letter at once. 

Do Wiake a2 Barrel of Good Soap.—Dissolve 
fifteen pounds of bar soap in fifteen gallons boiling water, 
and let it get cold. Cut up the soap in slices. When 
cold it will be thick like jelly. 

Dissolve fifteen pounds of salsoda in fifteen gallons 
more of boiling water, which will take three minutes, 
then add to this composition six pounds of unslacked 
lime; let these articles boil together twenty minutes. 
When cold and settied, turn off this fluid, and stir it up 
with the soap, be careful not to disturb the sediment, 
then add three pints of alcohol, and stir all the articles 
together. 

‘To Clean Kid Gloves.—Make a strong lather 
with curd soap and warm water, in which steep a a small 
piece of new flannel. Place the gloves on a fiat unyield-. 
ing surface—such asthe bottom of a dish, and having 
thoroughly soaped the flannel (when squeezed from the 
lather), rub the glove till all dirt be removed, cleaning 
and re-soaping the flannel from time to time. Care must 
%e taken to omit no part of the glove, by turning.the fin- 
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gers, ete. The gloves must be dried in the sun, or before { jasmine to every pound and a half of paraffine. ie 
a moderate fire, and will present the appearance of old out in cakes one inch long, half inch wide, and one-eight 


parchment, When quite dry, they must be gradually of an inch in thickness, Put each cake into a small slid- 
pulled out, and will look new. ing box, and sell at ten cents each. It is very saleable, 


s 3 = 3 by putting thisun. It is 
Wash Equal to Patmt.—Take half a bushel of and you ein make ey SoS DYAD sh re 
mslacked ales and slack it with boiling water, cover it Hee ties net bec ee cree a oun ey ape 
luring the process. Strain it, and add a peck of salt diss ae ot Pe OUIaIe ie ue e. t c se BRS ERERD Hel. 

solved in warm water, three pounds of ground rice boiled. ee peusiness at Lt. ASG Sat 

‘o a thin paste put in boiling hot, half pound of Spanish Summer Champagne.—To rour parts of seltzer 

whiting, and one pound of clear glue dissolved in warm water add one ounce of Moselle wine, or hock, and put a 

water. Mix and let it stand several days. Keep itina teaspoonful of powdered sugar into a wineglassful of this 

kettle, and putit on as hot as possible with a brush. mixture; an ebullition takes place and you have a sort of 
The above is the recipe used for the President’s house at champasne which is more wholesome in hot weather than 


Washington. Itis said to look as well and last as long as the genuine wine known by that name. 
oil paint, on wood, brick or stone, Deafness.—Take three drops of sheep’s gall, warm, 
and drop it into the ear on going to bed. The ear must 
be syringed with warm soap and water in the morning. 
The gall must be applied for three successive nights. It 
i } 2 is only efficacious when the deafness is produced by cold. 
to another bottle, The most convenient way of warming the gall is by hold- 


with lamb wheu mint cannot be obtained. ing it in a silver Spoon over the flame of alight. The 
above remedy has been frequently tried with perfect suc- 


Excellent Hair Wash.—Take one ounce of Bess. 
borax, half an ounce of eamphor, powder these ingredi-« 5 


ents very fine, and dissolve them in one quart boiling Gout.—This is Col. Birch’s recipe for rheumatic gont 
water: when cool the solution will be ready for use; or acute rheumatism, commonly cailed in England the 
damp the hair frequently. This wash effectually cleanses, “Chelsea Pensioner.” Half an ounce of nitre (saltpetre) 
beautifies and strengthens the hair, preserves the color, half an ounce of sulphur, half an ounce of flour of mus= 
and prevents early baldness. The camphor willform into tard, half an ounce of Turkey rhubarb, quarter of an 
lumps after being dissolved, but the water will be suffi- ounce of powdered guaicum. Mix, and take a teaspoon- 
ciently impregnated, ful every other meet ee Hee nights, and pate = 
Chilblains Sprains, etc.—One raw egg well nights, ina Wwineslassfu of cold water which has een 
beaten, half a pint of vinegar, one ounce Spina of previously well boiled. 
turpentine, a quarter of an ounce of spirits of wine, a Life Belts.—An excellent and cheap life belt, for 
quarter of an ounce of camphor. These ingredients to be ersons proceeding to sea, bathing in dangcrous places, or 
beaten well together, then put in a bottle and shaken for earning to swim, may be thus made :—Take a y and 
ten minutes, after which, to be corked down tightly to ex- three-quarters of strong jean, double, and divide it into 
elude the air. In half an hour itis fit for use. To be nine compartments. Let there be a space of two inches 
well rubbed in, two, three, or tour times a day. For rheu- after each third compartment. Fill the compartments 
matism in the head, to be rubbed at the back of the neck with very fine cuttings of cork, which can be had at any 
and behind the ears. In chiiblains this remedy is to be cork-cutting establishment. Work eyelet holes at the bot~ 
used before they are broken. tom of each compartment to let the water drain out. At- 
Oriental Perfume.—In manufacturing this arti- fecha neci-band and waist. strings of stout boot-webb, 
cle, follow the same directions, and use the same ingredi- and sew them on strongly. 
ents as are used in Clark’s Crystal Perfumed Starch-Pol- Bleeding from the Nose. — From whatever 
ish, published on another page of this book, with the zause, May generally be stopped by putting a plug of lint 
simple alteration of using the oil of jasmine instead of into the nostril; it this does not do, apply a cold lotion to 
the oil of citronella, In perfuming use one ounce oil of the forehead: raise the head, and place both arms ‘over 
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the head, so that it will rest on both hands: di; the lint 
plug, slightly moistened, in some powdered gum arabic, 
and plug the nostrils again; or dip the plug into equal 
parts of powdered gum arabic and alum. An easier and 
simpler method is to place a piece of writing paper on the 
gums of che upper jaw, under the upper lip, and let it ree 
main there for a few minutes. 

Poisons.—as a general rule, give emetics after pois- 
ons that cause sleepiness and raving: chalk, milk, butter, 
and warm water, or oil. after poisons that cause vyomit- 
ings and pain in the stomiuch and bowels, with purging; 
and when there is no inflammation about the throat. tickle 
it with a feather to excite vomiting. Always send im- 
mediately for a medical man. 


Miotins.—A very pleasant perfume, and also preven- 
tive against moths, may be made of the following ingre- 
dients:—Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, 
cinnamon, ani Tonquin beans, of each one ounce; then 
add as much Florentine orris-root as will equal the other 
ingredients put together. Grind the whole well to powder, 
and then put it in little bags, among your clothes, ete, 


Bald Weads.—A most valuable remedy for pro 
moting the growth of the hair is an application once or 
twice a day, of wild indigo and alcohol. Take four oun- 
ces of wild indigo, and steep it about a week or len days 
in apint of alcohol, and a pint of hot water, when it will 
be ready for use. The head must be thoroughly washed 
with the liquid, morning and evening application being 
made with a sponge or sott brush. Another excellen: 
preparation is composed of three ounces of castor oil, 
with just enough alchohol to cut the oil, to which add 
twenty drops tincture of cantharides, and perfume to suit. 
This not only softens and imparts a gloss to the hair, but 
also invigorates and strengthens the roots of the hair. 


Bry Cough.—Take of powdered gum arabic half an 
ounce; liquorice-juice half an ounce. Dissolve the gum 
first in warm water, squeeze in the juice of a lemon, 
then add of paregoric two drachms: syrup of squills one 
drachm. Cork all in a bottle, and shake well. Take one 
teaspoonful when the cough is troublesome. 


Cerns,.—Boil a potato in its skin, and after it is boiled 
take the skin and put the inside of it to the corn, and 
leave it on for about twelve hours; at the end of that 
period the corn will be nearly cured. 


Black Silk Reviver.—Boil logwood in water 
half an hour, then simmer the silk half an hour, take it 
gut and put into the dyea little blue vitriol or green 
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Copperas; cool it and simmer the silk for half an hour. 
T, boil a handful of fig leaves in two quarts of water 
until it be reduced to one pint; Squeeze the leaves, and 
ag ie liquor for use. When wanted sponge the silk 
with it. 

Boils.—These should be brought to a head by warm 
poultices of camomile flowers, or boiled white lily root, 
or onion root, by fermentation with hot water, or by stim- 
lating plasters © When ripe they should be destroyed by a 
needle or lancet. But this should not be attempted until 
they are fully proved. 

Bunioms.—May be checked in their early develop- 
ment by binding the joint with adhesive plaster, and 
keeping it on as long as any uneasiness is felt. The ban- 
daging should be perfect, and it might be well to extend 
ip round the foot. An inflamed bunion should be poul- 
Siced, and larzer shoes be worn. Totine 12 grains, lard or 
Spermaceti ointment half an ounce, makes a capital oint= 
ment for bunions. It should be rubbed on gen‘ly twice or 
three times a day. 

Cautions im Visiting the Sick.—Do not visit 
the sick when you are fatigued, or when in a state of 
prespiration, or with the stomach empty—for in such con- 
ditions you are liable to take the infection. When the 
disease is very contagious, take the side of the patient 
which is near the window. I'o not enter tie room the 
first thing in the morning before it has been aired; and 
when you come away take some food, change your cloth- 
ing immed ately, and expose tlie latier to the air for some 
days. Tobacco smoke is a fine preventive of malaria. 


‘Ho Destroy the Taste of Medicime.—Have 
the m: ne in a glass as usual, and a tumbler of water 
by the side of it, then take the mediene and retain it in 
the mouth, which should be kept :claged, and if you then 
commence drinking the water the taste of the medicine is 
wasbed away Even the bi'terness of quinine and aloes 
may be prevented by this means. 


Cancer.—The following is said to be a sur2 cure for 
cancer:—A piece of stick ng plaster is put over vhe can- 
cer, with a cireular piece cut ont of the centre, a little 
larger than the eancer, so that the cancer and asmall cir- 
cular rim of healthy skin next to i! is exposed. Then a 
plaster, made of ehloride of zine, blood root and wheat 
Horr, is ‘Lona piece of muslin, the size of this cir- 
cular opening, and applied to the cancer for twenty-four 
hours. On removing it, the cancer will be found burned. 
into and appear of the color and hardiness of an old shaa 
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sole, and the circular ee contends aa wi ae swat 
oiled, as if scalded by hot s : 
ees and the outside rim Soo ear envend Te 
b in é rd Jump. an ep nea eo 
cancer comes out in a har i pees foe 
ills t ancer, 80 that it sloughs li 
The plaster kills the cancer, Boe = preemecs 
3 agi e remedy was dis 
fiesh, and never grows again. yee ae 
i London, and has been used by : 
a = ae ee uniailing success, and not a case pe 
beer kuown of the re-appearance of the cancer when this 
as” applied. 
remedy has been app a ; 
Cheapand frocd Vinegar.—To Se ern 
ot clear rain water add pee quarts a ane es pee Be 
i ig? ask, SNe b -. 
ixture into a clean tight cask, wel i 
tes Hine and add uitee pee ies good x sae Se we 
s, place the cask in a war ace, and in ten 
Oe aaa a sheet of common. brown w rapping 
ey smeared with molasses, and torn into narrow s “iPS, 
an you will soon have good vinegar. ‘I ae paper a ne 
essary to form the ‘“ mother” or life of the ee 5 
Ginger Beer.— White sugar, twen!y pountis; Janae 
or lime juice, eighteen (fiuid) ounces ; hone 2 One Po) af 
bruised ginger, twenty-two ounces ; water, re : on Bae 
ae “Boil the ginger in thre allons, of eae ae 
; c e r, the juice, a 
i hour; then add the sugar, th nice, 
honey ath the remainder of the w: rT, and seers 
acloth. When cold, add Ge ae aes see, End nae 
fluid) of essence o fea Ber Gia 
ae boee. this yields a very superior beverage, and 
one which will keep for many moths. : 
singer Beer Pow ders.—Powdered white eueor 
fon Gaaebrts; powdered ginger, five grains; ore nine: 
yoda, twenty-six grains ; fen oe pea tae 
ae a g 
issolve each separately in ha g 
eae while in a state of effervescence. 
Apital Ging Sr Wime.—Boil together, for nate 
sation seven quarts of water; six ponds of ade: ; 
neos of the best ginger, bruised; and the rh : tes 
lesions When lukewarm, Dut she Wile ae ene 
f i 1 art, 
ith the jnice of the lemons, anda qui ; ot a 
Recreate: add one spoonful of nen bag Mor at 
stir the wine every day for ten days. a woe ae 
tation has ceased, add half an ounce of ae li ee se 
a pint of brandy: bung close, and in about 
it will be fit to bottle. 


Yafusion of Hiens.—Hops, six ounces: boiling 


ater, one pint; soak four hours. Dose, half a wine- 
eeetrale This is an excellent tonic. 
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allon of proof 
S, and let them 
iter of an ounce 
add ten drops of oil 

Sweet fennel seeds. 

gether with a sufficient quantity of 

b the oils, after which, add gradually 

nt of rectified spirits of wine. Stir it 

10roughly incorporated and mix it well 

im the proof spirits, The next day add half a piat of 
clean lime water and fine it with a bit of rock alum the 
size of apea. Strain off when clear —add two or three 
quarts of sweetened water to bring it to the strength of 
what is termed extra strong or strong 


8; this will produce 
twelve or fourteen pints of American gin, at a cost of lit- 


tle more than 16 cents per pint, and is made without dis- 
tillation. 

Bordeaux Ww —Take a quart of 
fine American cider, mtity ot port wine, 
mix and shake them, 5) uor in bottles, and 
cork them well, and let 


l. anc aid on their sides, 
In one month it will be a very g00d imitation of foreign 
Bordeaux wine. 


. i Separately 
Powdered (fine), Mix and drachm of 
€ssence of lemon an Pass through a fine 
sieve, put into wa: 5, 


a dry place 
es 


Remedy for Love of Strong Drink.—Sul- 
hate of iron, five grains; Peppermint water, eleven 
tachms; spirit of nutmeg, one drachm. To be taken 

twice a day in doses of about a wine-glassful or less, with 


SY eae 
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The Magic Crystal.—Isa ball of pure virgin 
glass, somewhat in the shape of an egg: the method of 
using it is, to hold it in the palin of the right hand, retain 
it there from eleven to twelve o'clock at night, ina dark 
room, all the time concentrating your thoughts u pon the 
object you desire to see; about twelve o'clock, the erystal 
becomes quite hot—now look steadily into it and pictures 
appear of scenes that are transpiring with friends far dis. 
tant; in. fact, it is asserted that the movements of any 
Oue can be known, whether husband, wife, lover or triend. 


‘To Well who Your Wusband Will Be.— 
On St. Agnes’ day Day.—This is to be attempted on the 
2lst ef January, St. Agnes’ Day. You must prepare 
yourself by a twenty-four hours’ fast, touch nothine but 
pure spring water, beginning at mid-night on the 20th, te 
thesame again on the 21st; then goto bed, and mind 
you sleep by yourself’, and do not mention what you are 
trying to any one, or it will break the spell; go to rest on 
your left side, and repeat these lines three times: 

St. Agnes be a friend to me, 

In the gift I ask of thee; 

Let me this night my husband see, 
and you will dream of your future spouse; if you see 
More men than one in your dream, you wiil wed two or 
three times, but if you sleep and dream not, you will 
neyer wed. 

Made to Throw their Clothes off.—A lamp 
of hare’s fat set in aroom and let burn, will cause the 
gentlemen and ladies to.throw off their clothes quickly, 
and they will dance, laugh, and sing, as long as the oil 
burns. : 

‘fo Renew old Letters or Papers,—Boil 
galls in wine, and sponge over thesurface. he letters or 
Writings will be as fresh as ever. 

Ho Discover Things Lost, Stolen, or Hiid= 
dem.—Learn the time and place the person losing was 
born under, and trace his horoscope. “It will give the 
full particuiars, and where to find the lost article. 

Liebeg’s Goldometer.—This instrument is used 
tor the discovery of mines, minerals, treasures, ete. It 
is made of mercury, gold, and magnetic sand. 

Emcrease of Milk and Butier.--If cows are 
given four ounces of French boiled hemp seed, it will 
greatly increase the quantity of Pailk. If pans are turned 
over this milk for fifteen minutes when first milked, or 
a cold, the game milk will give double the quantity of 

utter. 
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To Prevent Cattle, Fow ls, etc., from Get= 
ting Oid.—TU cattle are occasionally fed a little of the 
extract of the June berry, it will renew or extend the 

od of their lives, Use in connection with the vanilla 
n, and the two will produce the most wonderful results. 
will act on people the same as on the animal kingdom. 
flax seed trequently given to cattle, in small quanti- 

8, will make them, whether young or old, or if as poor 
aad tiin as skeletons, soon to appear fat and healthy. 


at 
m on the bait, when fish- 
ways succeed. Or, take 
» and mix with auy kind 
ain any kind of fish you 
ng them out. 

Cheap Wouses.—Bricks eighteen inches long, eight 
inches thick, and twelve inches wide, may be cast in 
moulds, of the following substances: Sand id 
fourteen barrels; lime, one bz rel, let it be as wet as 
brick clay. Thus every poor man can raise a comfi ‘table, 
and even magnificent, habitation of his own, without 
much labor or expense. 

To Make Brown ‘Weeth Whiite.— Apply 
carefully over the teeth astick dipped in strong 
or nitric acid, and immediately wash out the m« 
cold water. ‘To make the teeth even, if irregular 
Piece of fine cord betwixt them. 


—clean it thoroughly 
it, taking care to have it perfect!y smoot 
it will be entirely free from dust; let it st 
then take your engraving. | 
is wet through ( 


glass a second time, then 
it, pressing it down firmly, 
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of air; next rub the paper from the back, until it is of 
uniform thickness—so thin that you can see through it— 
then varnish it the third time and let it dry. 

Materials Used for the Above aArt.—Take two ounces 
balsam of fir to one ounce spirits of turpentine; apply 
with a camel’s hair brush. 

Paste Wesembling the Diamond.— Take 
white sand, nine hundred parts; red lead, six hundred 
parts; pearl ash, four hundred and fifty parts; nitre, 
three hundred paris; arsenic, fifty parts; manganese, 
half apart. To make it harder use less lead, and if it 
should have a yellow tint, add alittle more manganese. 


Imitation Topaz.—Strass, tive hundred parts; 
fs of antimony, twenty-one parts; purple of cassius, 
alfa part. Fuse for twenty-four hours, and cool slowly. 


Imitation of the KRuby.—Strass, eighty parts; 
oxide of manganese, two parts. Mix and fuse Same as 
topaz. ; 

imitation Emerald -—Strass, five hundred parts; 
glass of antimony, twenty parts; oxide of cobalt, three 
parts. Fuse with care for twenty-four hours, then cool 
slowly. 

Imitation sip ixe.—Oxide of cobalt, one part; 
strass, eighty parts. Fuse carefully for thirty-six hours. 

Silver and Gold Solwiions are merely these metals 
dissolved in acids, then diluted. The article to be 
plated is suspended in the solution, and a common gal- 
vanie battery brouzht into play—the negative wire in the 
Solution, and the positive attached to the article, 

Do Make a Girl Fall in Love with You. 
—Many young fellows are too bashful to propose to the 
ladies, and desire to know how they can gain their favor 
by magic or charms. To makea charm fdr this purpose, 
proceed as follows: Get a small phial of tincture of san- 
tal rub., then take a lump of loaf sagar, and scoop a hole 
init; drop from seven to ten drops in the hole, then 
fill it with sugar, so that the lump will look white on the 
outside. You must make a small pitcher of punch or 
toddy to treat the lady with, or you can make enough to 
treat her and her friends, if she is not alone. In meking 
the punch do not sweeten it enough, but make it so tnat 
more sugar will be required. When the sugar is called 
for, put your prepared lump.ints her glass, 

A Beautiful Bosom.—The following prepara- 
tion, very softly rubbed upon the bosom for five or ten 
minutes, two or three times a day, it is said, has been 
used with success to promote its growth: 
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Tincture of Myrrh , . - . 1-2 ounce. 
Pimpernel Water endian 4 ounces. 
Elder-flower Water | itia zee 
Musk Dae meters aot gee kat 1 grain, 
Rectified Spirits of Wane. 6 ounces, 
How to Becor 
decome el 


a given 

voice is Thus, 
als be= 
num- 


their ost 

ones of a mix- 

hem in the 

es, ona line 

i get them to 

@ object, the operator 

veen to thirty minutes, 

me unconscious, and answer any ques- 
asked, 


Wo Increase the Auman Wemeory.—Dr. 
Will Bulleyn Says that if snails are broken from their 
shelis and soaked in white wine with oil and sugar, anda 


little anointed on the forehead each night, the memory 
tan be so strengthened that events, even of small impors 
tance, occurring many years back, can be fully remem- 
bered. _ He says, also, if snails pounded wiih camphor, 
and a little flour be applied, will draw pricks or thorns 
irom the flesh ; being also good for many poisoned 
wounds. 


. How to Live -—By inject« 
mg into the veins o: d taken from 
the persons of thos e@ may be 
prolonged indefinitely, ion or al- 
feration in the stra It must, 
operation is danger- 

e least quantity of air be carried 

death we'd immediately ensue, 


nD RE HR PY 
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3.—On a Midsummer 
See 2 Future Husband. 
eet after sun-set, three, five, or seven young women 
ay go ino a garden, in which there is no Cue Dereon, 
and each to gather a sprig of meena cae ea ee 3 ee 
roum by themselves set a sto le of th 
foes a ie a clean basin full of rose-water, in which 
the sprigs of sazevare to be put, and tying a line oat 
the aA ou one side of the stool, each peoma TAs 10) ae 
ni : iff, he wrong side outwe ; 
on it acleans iift, turned the ae g rivets ene? 
all are jo sil dowu in a row, on the opposite si oft 
oa far distant as the recom ve Sa er Le aes 
i 3 ime, wha‘ever th 1) all 
asingle word tue whole time, w 3a Hip heats Sst 
W inut af er twelve, each ones future | s 
Serraie i riz out of the rose water, and sprinkle her 
shift with it : ee 
To Fell whet Fortune Your Prasoand 
wali 4g ive.—Take a walnut, a hazel-nut, an se 
meg - grate them together, and mix them with yuan ex pes 
sugar ‘and make them up inte small pills, oF ee 
actly nine must be taken on going to bed; as ee 
to her drea.us, so will be the state of the person she ba 
marry fa gentleman, o* riches; gPiae ten Siege ot 
hit inen; i! a lawyer, of darkness ; if a radesman, 
ie and Ronee ; if a soldier or sailor, of thunder 
and liehtning; if a servant, of rain. ; : 
To Weil if Any one shall En joy see 
Love or Not.—Take the number of ihe higarredin ahs 
4 ! . 4 
ber of the planet, and the of 
os aie nity ether, and divide them by thirty; 
week ; pat all these together, a A Ged ee 
if i above, it will come to your mind, an: : 
Bie oneness and mind that number which exceeds 
bot thirty. 
# 4 is False.—Ou re 
To Tell whether a Lover is a -— Ou Te 
Eee love letter that has any particular Vee adetaty. bee 
it, lay it wide open ; then fold it a june ee ta ead 
} t b ear it till bed-time : oT 
to your heart, and thus wear L Deck tines teen: Dae 
it i ft hand glove, and lay it under y hee 
oa ea ot gold, tonnage or any other Sage gem, 
you lover is true, and means what he says; _ 0} ae 
linea you will lose him by ae i and ae ee vane 
ill prove false. If you dream of his salu ng you, 
le a false, and means not what he professes, but 
saoly to draw you into a snare. 3 
i S —if id wishes to see her 
urious Spel}.—tif a mai rishes ib 
lovee fe her take the Ollo re eae ee 
ing finger of your le and, b V 
peor a pin), and with the blood write your own anf 
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dover’s name on a Piece of clean writing paper, in as small 


@ compass as yeu can, and encircle it with three round 
Tings of the same crimson stream, fold it up, and exactly 
at the ninth hour of the evening, bury it with your own 
hand in the earth, and tell noone. Your lover will hast- 
€n to you as soon ag possible, and he will not be able to 
Test until he sees you, and if you have quarrelled to make 
itup. A young man may also try this cha: m, only in- 
stead of the wedding finger, let him pierce his left thumb. 


fo Kuow if Your present Sweetheart 
Will Warry WYou.—Let any unmarried woman take 
the blade-boné of a shoulder of lamb, and borrowing a 
pen-knife (but be sure not to mention for what purpose), 
on going to bed, stick the knife once through the bone, 
every night for nine nights in different places, repeating 
every night while Sticking the knife, these words: 
’Tis not this bone I mean to stick 
ut my lover's heart I mean to prick, 
Wishing him neither rest nor sleep, 
Tili he comes to me to speak. 


Accordingly at the end of the nine days, or shortly af- 
ter, he will ask for something to put toa wound he will 
have met with during the time you were charming him. 


Signs of a Courteous, Civil, and Gener« 
ous Persm.—1l. The forehead large, plain, and 
smooth ; 2. The eyes moist and shining; 3. The counte- 
nance expressive of joy and content ; 4. The voice pleas- 
ant ; 5. The.motion ‘of the body slow, ete. 


Signs of a Churlish, Roughshewn and 
Pllenatoved Persom.—1. The form of the body 
meagre and lean; 2. the forehead cloudy, sullen and 
wrinkled ; 3. The eyes cast dowuward and malicious; 4, 
A nimble tongue; 5, Wal king a short, quick, and uneven 
Pace ; 6. A secret murmuring to himself as he walks, 

To Veli whether 2 Woman will have 
the "lan She Wislkres,—Get two lemon peels, wear 
them all day, one in each pocket: at night rub the four 
bosts of the bedstead with them ; if she is to succeed, the 
person will appear in her sleep, and present her with a 
couple of lemons, if not, there is no hope. 


issolve an ounce of sugar of lead 
and put it into a glass decanter 
m the solution, near the top, a 
irregular shape. Let it stand 
d it will begin to shoot out into 
vegetate. If left undisturbed 


‘ 
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for a few days, it will become extremely beautiful ; but 
it must be moved with great caution. Tt May appear to 
those unacquainted with chemistry, that the piece of zine 
actually puts out leaves; but this is a mistake, for if the 
zine be examined, it will be found nearly unaltered. This 
pheomenon is owing to the zine having a greater attrac- 
tion for oxygen than the lead has 5 consequently, it takes 
it from the oxyde of lead, which re-appears in its metallic 
state. 


To Make Aquaria, or Artificial Fish 
Ponds.—One gill of litherage ; one gill of plaster of 
Paris; one gill of dry, white sand } One-third of a giil of 
finely powdered rosin. Sift and keep corked tight until 
required for use, when it is to be made intoa putty by 
mixing in boiled oil (linseed) with a little patent dryer 
added. Never use it after it has been mixed (that is, with 
the oil), over fifteen hours. This cement can be used for 
marine as well as fresh water aquaria, as it resists the 
action of salt water. The tank can be used immediately, 
but it is best to give it three or four hours to dry. 

Tomato Wine.—To make tomato wine, press the 
juice from ripe tomatoes, then put one pound of sugar to 
each quart of the juice, and bottle. In afew weeks it 
will have the appearance and flavor of pure wine of the 
best kind. No alcohol is needed to preserve it, and mix- 
ed with water it makes a delightful beverage ior the 
sick. 

A Valuable Secret.—Put eight silver shillings 
into two ounces of nitric acid. When the silver disap- 
pears, throw into it a pint of water and four ounces of 
common salt. The salt will throw down a powder, which 
is pure silver. Now decant off the water and repeat the 
same washings till all the efiects of the salt shall have 
disappeared. Now add to this white powder 2 ounces of 
eyatiie of potassium, and three ounces of hyposulphate 
of soda. Now add to all this 2 quarts of pure rain wa- 
ter, and your silver mixture is complete. 

Now you may do, by the aid of this mixture, all sorts 
of plating—watch-chains, rings, medals, watcnes, orna~ 
iments, steel, iron and German silver goods of every de- 
scription, as spoons, spectacles, ete. 

Hang any of these articles in the solution, suspended at 
the end of a strip of lead, or you can immerse the article 
and boil it 10 or twenty minutes, according to the thick- 
ness of the silvering that you desire. If the articles to be 
plated are clean, a pure and durable silyer surface will be 
the result, 
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A New Alloy of Copper Bes i 
Alloy D P emi la 
Gold.—Which is known as “ oreide” of Goid, is cae 
— of 100 parts (by weight) of pure copper, 17 of zine, 
>t common Magnesia, 3-60 sal. a: oniac, 1- ick-lime 
See ig . amoniac, 1-80 quick-lime 
Pumes.—The fumes of Jead will mak 
; -— ake all metalg 
malvable, while the fumes of mercury ; i i 
ie £ y and ars ’ 
make all metals brittle. : saree i 
Wake Geld Solution 
Pi #.tim2.—Dissolve 2 1-9 
ounce nitric acid, and 1 J- 
orate to dryness, and 
and 1 quart of hot rai 
breathing the fumes 
are dangerous. 
German Silver —German silver i 
3 a * a Is an alloy 
nickle with copper or zi DALES EH = 
copper 50 of zine, and This makes the 
most valuable compositio as German Silver. 


—Melt in a crucible 7 pounds 
nrow in one pound of lead, 6 
ces of zine. 
~Dissolve one ounce 
and 2 ounces of hot 
add about 2 oune 
ot water : 


of 


DR O£ Gola ox Ring Gold.—Mel a 
gether of Spanish copper 6 pennyweiehts and Peay 
grains, fine silver, 3 pennyweights and 16 grains, to one 
cones pad B) Mralppnts of gold eoin, ‘ 

nolher, — Me, gether 8 1-2 ounces of S anis Pp 
10 a aN of fine silver, to one mene? eae 
juchback,—Put fiveo . pper i 
Soe expose it rice ad were 
ectly fused add 1 1-2 ine. The met “il 
combine and form an a loy equal to jewelers’ a = 
Imitation of Si] ver.—Three-fourths of " 
i . r.— - fan oune 
of tin to a pound of copper will mak. fie ee 
will ring the same as sive 2 PST vis 
Silver Solder for Jewelers.—Melt togetuer 19 


onyweights of fine Silvex. i 
ae pA penuyacn vex. copper ] penny weight, and 
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ROYAL TABLET OF FATE; 
oR, » | 
ORACLE OF LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DESTINY. 


TABLET. 


ie 
w 
oc 
x 
8 
o 
= 
~ 
B 
S 


riz | 82 | vio | v2 | vs | wa | x20 [ ym 


FORTUNE-TELLING TABLET. 


AS USED BY THE EGYPTIAN ASTROLOGERS. 


* 


on whose fortune is to be told, is 
bo pei a a pin with his eyes shut, on any 
| of the letters above; then to refer to the ree 
| sponding letter, running round the inside oe 
the border, with which is a particular magic 
figure, and has reference to the Oracle ft ne 
following pages, which will determine the for- 
tune of the inquirer. 


Ke | Lar | mas | No | o1 | P2 [as 


sil | LH | st | 94 


—— 
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Explanation of the Foregoing Tablet. 
GOOD FORTUNE. 


1, If this number is fixed upon @ man, it assures him, 
if single. a homely wite, but rich ; if married, an increase 
of riches, numerons children, and a good old age. Toa 
lady, the faithfu ness of her lover, and speedy marriage, 

Very good fortune, sudden Prosperity, great respect 
from high Dersonages, and a letter bringing important 
news. 

7. This number, to a Woman, is wonderful in showing, 
if single, a handsome, rich and constant husband; and if 
Married, a faithtul Pp will be of a good 
family, as she must k ed above her con- 
dition. _Lo aman 1 

isa 


crossed the sea, but will bring home 
ch the parties are benefited. 

On number, belonging to scriptural 
y will have success in all their under- 


15. No doubt but the cheoser is very poor, and thought 
insignificant ; but let his friends assist him or her, as they 
are much favored, 

16. A very sudden journey, with a pleasant fellow-tray- 
eller; and the result of the journey will be generally 
benefieial to your family. 

18, A sudden acquaintance with the opposite sex wnich 
will be opposed; but the party should persevere, as it 
will be to his or her advantage, 

21, A letter of importance will arrive, announcing the 
death of a relative for whom you have no very great re- 
spect, but who has left you a legacy. 

22. Be very prudent in your conduct, as this number is 
yey Precarious, and much depends on yourself : it is 
good. 

23, A very accomplished woman will be the wife of the 
man who chooses this figure. 

24. Let the chooser of this number persevere ; all his or 
her schemes are good, and must succeed. 
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his moles, and he will find more about him than he image 
ines. 

6. Very bad success! you may expect generally not to 
succeed in your undertakings. 

ll, I should rather suspect the fidelity of your husband 
or wife, if married; if single, you are shockingly deceived. 

13. You want to borrow money, and you hoje you will 
have it, but you will be deceived. 

14. The old man you depend upon is going to be mar- 
ried, and his wife will have a child. 

17, You have mixed with this company, and pretend to 
despise our tablet, but you rely much upon it, and you 
may depend upon it that you will be brought to disgrace. 

19. Look well to those who owe you money, if ever so 
little; a letter of abuse may be expected. 

20. A drunken partner, and bad success in trade; the 
party will never be very poor, but always happy. 

25. The man or woman who chooses this unlucky num- 
ber, let them look well to their conduct; justice, though 
slow, is sure to overtake the wicked. 


Patent Chemical Compound Soap.—Soft 
Soop.—1 pound bleaching compound, and 1-2 pound sal 
soda, to be boiled in 5 gallons of water till thoroughly 
dissolved. 

Toilet Soap.—l pound bleaching compound, 1-4 pound 
sal soda, 1 ounce borax, 1 ounce tincture ammonia, 1 
pound white clay, 1-2 ounce essence sassafras dissolved in 
1 pint water, will make 4 pounds of soap. To be colored 
to fancy by adding a little vermillion, while warm. 

Common Hard Soap. —1 pound bleaching compound, 1-2 
pound sal soda, 1 ounce ammonia, 1 pound ite clay, 2 
ounces resin, 1 quart water, boil until thoroug mixed, 
will make 6 pounds of common brown soap. If more color 
is desired, a little palm oil may be added. 

Heretofore family rights to make and use this soap 
have never been sold for tess than five dollars. White 
clay can be obtained from any wholesale druggist for a 
trifle, and bleaching compound from David S. Brown, 10 
Peck Slip, New York, at five dollars for a 50-pound box. 

Wrass.~ Put 41-2 pounds of copper into a crucible, 
expose it to heat in a furnace, and when perfectly fused 
add 11-2 pounds zine. They will combine and form the 
alloy called brass. 

Goid Solder.—Melt together of pure gold 12 penny- 
weights, pure silver 2 pennyweights, and copper 4 penny~ 
weights. 


? 
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THE SEVENTH BOOK OF MOSEs, 


A Chain of Sacred Wonders, 


And how Moses y 
es proved himself to be a Tory 
than any of the Priests, Wizards, Swtaanee ae 
LY ENS, [= 


cians, or other Learned m 4 
how Moses Liberated the eee he Egyptians. And 


4. I, Moses, the Heb i 
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thereof, can, as I, Moses, have often done, subvert ever 
the powers of nature, and so that all my desires did surely 
come to pass. 

7. And it came to pass, that I, Moses, did walk among 
the Egyptians unseen, and did converse with them, even 
the high and great rulers. And the mysterious substan- 
ces, which I prepared as directed by the Z'welve Disembodied 
Hebrew Visiiors, pip work the deliverance of my breth- 
ren as was foretold. 

8. Andit came to pass that I was called a magician by 
the Egyptians. And it came to pass, as written in my 
other Books, that I, Moses, did contound ail the wizards 
and other wonder workers of the Hgyptians. And it came 
to pass that | did make the Egyptians think that the land 
of Egypt was tilled with lice, flies, serpents, frogs, etc., 
and that this curse would remain till the Egyptians let 
my people go,so that great fear did came upon the 
Egyptians, for it came to pass with this full power of 
natural and celestial magic or wisdom, I could, by the 
force of my will, cause PEOPLE to THINK ANYTHING or 
DO ANYTHING I CHOSE. 

9. To the sons and daughters of Wisdom be it known, 
that.the twelve Signs and Celestial Influences in the heay= 
ens give twelve forces or powers, to twelve certain grow- 
ing things, the swbstances which, after the season of 
grow is over, do go to the heayens—to the power that 

raws them hence. And there is also twelve powers or 
forces of the earth, mostly in serpents, and the like, that 
when their lives or natural force is gone, do go back to 
the earth whence they came. 

10. Andit came to pass that with the right commix- 
ture of these forces, a power was given me to do all won- 
dert'ul things—to see all things, and to foretell all things. 
To see metals and precious stones in the earth or angels 
in the air, and to cause people to willingly act or do as I 
desired in all things. 

11. And itshall come to pass, that many after me, shall 
have this same wonder working power-—but hundreds of 
years in the future, there shall be a beautiful maiden in a 
gity called Jerusalem, that one Cepheas, a Hebrew High 
Priest, shall fallin love with, but the Hebrew law bein: 
against a Hizh Prest marrying in Judea—that he ani 
Mary will journey into the land of Palestine, where they 
willmarry. Andason will be born to them in the city 
ef David, whose name shall be called Jesus, and who 
shall be the full recipient of this great power I now pos- 
goss. 

12. And it shall come to pass, that this Jesus shell grow 
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known among all nations. And soon thereafter, it shall 
eome to pass, that cruelties and oppressions of mankind, 
through gold and silver, sHALL CEASE. : : 

18. Now, be it a secret unto the Hebrews, in metaline, 
asin magic, that wisdom will diligently work out every 
good. Thus, with the Strong Water, let the earth of sul- 
phur be burnt out, so that only the red blood remains, 
which is like unto an oil, this oil dropped on silver in fus- 
ion, does quickly transmute the same into fine gold. Thus, 
brethren, when my lisping tongne shall be heard no more, 
it shall come to pass, that I have not lived in vain. 

19. And now, brethren, behold one secret in magic, and 
which is the key to my work upon the Egyptians. There 
be the essence of things celestial and _terrestial, of the 
s(ars and of the earth. There be vegetables, herbs, stones, 
metals, serpenis, and many other thi s. Behold all of 
these have their uses. With the inner life of these did any 
Moses, work out the freedom of the Hebrews. 

20. And it came to pass, that Pharaoh commanded me 
to appear before him ia the great palace of the Egyptians, 
at Thebes, and the third hour of the night, so that I, 
Moses, might be heard in behalf of the Hebrews. And, 
behold, when I sat with my lamp burning in the king’s 

presence, all the o//ier lamps did soon go out, and my 
aa with ol of serpents, and for a wick the skin thereof, 
did burn on, at which the king did wonder, for even he 
was learned in the secrets of the older Brahmin magi- 
ians. y 

: 21, And I spoke to the king, saying, wilt thou_let my 
people go! The king said no, I will not let the Hebrews 
go. Then it came to pass that the air of the chamber 
was made to seem suddenly filled with millions of horri- 
ble slimy serpents hen the king spake, and said, T fear 
the God of the Hebrews, and I will consider, but he did 
not let my brethren go, but because of the fear I caused 
to come upon the Egyptians, the Hebrews did escape, fol- 
lowed by the king and the Egyptian warriors. s 

\ 22, And now, brethren, as I have brought you into a 
land of freedom, of ficwers, and of beauty, I go hence to 
sleep with my fathers. But ever lei the Sullpower of 
natural and celestial magic and the seeret of sulphur and 
increase of gold and silver which to thee I leave the secret 
of, even the same I confounded the wise Egyptian priests 
and magiciaiis with. And I, Moses, do command you, 
that you ever use this great power for the common good and 
freedom of mankind. For T say unto you that no bad 
thing can long exist, us the Heyptians now knoweth, but 
goodness in its very nature, brethren, is deathless and 
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eternal. Andall that thou doest for the common good 
shall come back to thee again. 

23. So be it unto you, my brethren, See that my works 
on magic and the metals die not out among you. For i¢ 
isa truth as your eyes have often seen. Let my secret 
work on sulphur be the study ot your wise men, for with 
the hidden spirit of sulphur laid Dare, and in fusion, com- 
mixed with metals of common kind, behold, it shall not 


* come to pass, that thee or thine shall ever want gold, 


lands, or flocks. 
24, And the great works in natural and celestial magic, 
I have done before thine eyes, these many years, and the 
means and secrets of which I now leave with thee, be not 
afraid or astonished thereof. For I tell it unto thee, but 
for these, the Egyptians would have never let thee go. 
And now, brethren, I, Moses, am about to rest, but from 
yonder heavens I shail often return to thee, and after thee, 
to all coming generations of men. For I say unto thee, 
that the earth, like the heavens, shall be pure and beauti- 
ful at last. 
25. And, brethren, it shall surely come to pass, that in 
@ future time mankind, in the language of the ancient 
Brahmins, will exclaim’ with one accord, ‘ 7his Earth is 
very, very beautiful, and uf we would our duty to each other 
do, tt would soon be Just as full of Friendship.” ‘ 
Norr.—There are several other professed Seventh Books 
of Moses. But this is the only true verbatim et literatim 
translation from the ancient Hebrew. I have here ren- 
dered the exact meaning and style of the author. We 
here see, that Moses was a wise and good man, that he 
Was an alchemist, or chemist, a true mayic tan, OY Magi 
philosopher of nature, which is ail one and the same 
thing. That he was a true prophet. That he did foretell 
the coming of Christ, the life of America, the death of 
Lincoln, the progress of mechanics, art science, inven- 
tions, navigation of the atmosphere, ete., much of which 
has really come to pass. 
N. B.—You are ne 
the Seventh f 
P it shall 
nd that 
know human want. 
are foolish enough to be blinded by this 
modern disciple, or false prophet, and remit $15, receive 
in return a recipe for making Artificial Gold, which is 
given in another part of this book. 
The original price of the Seventh Book of Moses was 
37, but it was finally reduced to $1, and you now Have ig 
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complete, together with the $15 recipe, free of charge. It 
is published here for the sole purpose of preventing all 
who read these pages from being defrauded, by purchas- 
ing it from others ata high price, it being one of the 
most dadgerous swindles of the day. 


Tricks for Horse Jeckeys.—How to makea 
Foundered and Spavined Horse go off Limber,—Take tine- 
ture cayenne, 1 oz. ; laudanum, 2 oz.; alcohol, 1 pint: rub 
the shoulders well with warm water, then rub the above 
on his shoulders and back bone; give him 1 oz. of lauda- 
num andl pint of gin; put it down his throat with a 

int bottle ; put his feet in warm water as hot as he can 
ear it; take a little spirits of turpentine, rub it on the 
bottom part of his feet with a sponge after taking them 
out of the water ; drive him about half a mile or a mile, 
until he comes out as limber as a rag. If he does not sur- 
render to his pain, tie a thin cord to the end of his tongue. 


How to make Old Horses appear Young.—Take tincture 
of assafcetida, 1 0z.; tincture cantharides. 1 oz. 3 oil of 
cloves, 1 oz. ; oil cinnamon, 1 02. ; antimony, 2 oz. ; fenug- 
reck, 1 oz. ; fourth proof brandy, half gallon ; let it stand 
10 days, then give 10 drops in 1 gallonof water. 

How to make a Horse appear as if Foundered.—Take a 
fine wire or any substitute, and fasten it around the pas- 
tern joint at night; smooth the hair down over it nicely, 
and by morning he will walk as stiff as if foundered. 

To make a Horse fleshy in a short Time.—Feed with 
buckwheat bran, to which add alittle of the shorts ; keep 
in adark stable. Half a day’s drive will make a horse 
fatited in this way poor, 

How to make a Horse stand by his Feed and not Eat tt. 
Greese the front teeth and roof of the mouth with com- 
men tallow, and he will not eat until yon wash it out. 

How to make a True Pulling Horse Baulk.—Take tine- 
ture of cantharides, 1 0z., and corrosive subhmate, 1 
drachm. Mix, and bathe the shoulders at night. 

How to Distinguish between Distemper and Glanders.— 
The discharge from the nose, if glanders, will sink in 
water ; if distemper, it will not. * 

To make a Horse appear as if he had the Glanders.—Molt 
fresh butter and pour in his ears. 

To stop Blood.—When a horse bleeds too freely from be- 
ang bled in the mouth, the blood can be checked, and al- 
most instantly stopped, by simply placing a silver dollar 
under his tongue, - 
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Co: »red Fires.—For Theatrical and other purposes, 
—The following recipes are in very high repute and are 
used extensively with extremely satisfactory results : 


. Crimson.—Chlorate of potassa, 4 1-2 parts; charcoal, 
5 3-4 parts ; sulphur, 22 1-4 parts; nitrate of strontia, 67 
1-2 parts. This is burned in small earthen pots. 

Emerald Green.—Boracie acid, 10 parts; sulphur, 17 
Parts; chloride of potassa, 73 parts. 


Dark Blue.—Calcined alum and carbonate of copper, 
each 12 parts; sulphur, 16 parts ; chlorate of potassa, 60 
parts. 


White Five.—Sulphur, 13 1-4; sulphuret of antimony, 
17 1-4; nitrate of potassa, 48, 


In compounding either of these recipes, the ingredients 
must be carefully dried in an iron, and pulverized separ- 
ately. They are then to be mixed, with the exception of 
the nitre and chlorate of potassa, in a mortar, and when 
a uniform mixture is obtained, the two latter ingredients 
are to be added and mixed carefully with a spoon, or with 
the pestle, avoid all knocking against the side of the mor- 
tar. The mixture may then be packed into paper boxes, 
not smaller than one inch in diameter and not longer than 
eight inches. They will burn off smoothly, and burn 
longer than in an open pan. 

These are the recipes sold to property-men at theatres, 
and to other parties. A great im: rovement, though in- 
volving additional labor, is to substitute roll brimstone 
for the sulphur. The sulphur bought in powder is apt to 
contain free acid, and is liable to render the compound ex- 
plosive. This danger is avoided by obtaining the roll 
brimstone and powdering it yourself. 


ed Fires without Sulphur.—Nitrate of strontia, 4 parts; 
resin, 1 part; chlorate of potassa. 1 part. This gives an 
orange color. Tke following gives a large, powerful 
flame somewhat of an orange color: nitrate of strontia, 
16 parjs; lycopodium, 3 parts; sugar of milk, 2 parts. 

4iose Color.—Chlorate of potassa, 12 parts ; nitrate of 
potassa, 5 parts; sugar of milk, 4 parts; lycopodium 1 
part; oxalate of strontia, 1 part. 


Artificial Butter.—Take either good sweet tal- 
low or the oleine and margarine obtained from the chill- 
ing of cotton-seed oil. The-latter is the way most come 
mon inthis country, while so much tallow was used in 
England for tne purpose that chandlers made an investi- 
gation to find out why they could scarcely obtain any for 
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their wse Tt js send from fugtan® co Holland and 


brought back as prime Dutch butter. The crude fatty 
matter, either animal or vegetable, as above specified 
must be first washed and ground. A solution of the acid 
found in the stomachs of hogs or horses is made in water 
kept at a temperature of 86 deg. to 104 deg. Fahrenheit, 
and the fat soaked until the fibrous matters contained 
therein are dissolved. The next step is compression be- 
tween heated metal blades (or otherwise) to separate the 
stearine from the oleine and ma arine. The stearine 
may be used for candles or other purposes. The other 
ingredients, or oily matters of the fat, must be beaten to 
the consistency of butter, at the ordinary temperature, 
Bleaching must be next resorted to for removing the dark 
color which the paste thus obtained is apt toleave To 
do this, take one hundred parts of the freshly-prepared 
paste, one hundred parts of water, two parts of bicarbon-~ 
ate of soda, two paris of casscum, and enough annatto 
or carrot juice to give the desired yellow tinge. Heat all 
together to 86 degs. or 104 Aegs. Fah enheit. It is said 
that consumers have actually preferred this butter to 
dairy butter. though not aware of the difference in manu- 
facture, on account of its greater firmness and less habil- 
ity to become soft and oily. 

This butter recipe has never before been sold for less 
than five dollars, 


Pain t.—To get rid of the smell of oil paint plunge a 
handful of hay into a pailful of water, and let it stand 
in the room newly painted. 


‘Wonics.— Quassia.—Is a simple tonic, and can be 
used with sefely hy any one, as it does not Increase tae 
animal heat, or quicken the cirenlation. Used enlernally, 
in the form of infusion, it has been found of great benefit 
in indigestion and nervous irritability, and is useful after 
bilious fevers and diarrhoea. Dose of the tn/usion, from 
one and a half to two ounces, three times a day. 


Gentian.—Is an excellent tonic and stomachie; but 
when given in large doses, it acts as an aperient. It is 
used internally in all cases of general debility, and when 
combined with bark, is used in intermittent fevers. It 
has also been employed in indigestion, and it is sometimes 
used, combined with velatile salt, in that disease ; but at 
other times alone. in the form of infusion. After diar- 
rhoea, it proves a useful tonic. Used externally, its inius- 
ion is some‘imes applied to foul ulvers. Doses, of the in- 
fusion, one and a half to two ounces; of the tincture, one 
to four drachms ; of the extrac’, from ten to thirty grains 


A Very Pleasant Perfrme.—aAnd also preven- 
tive against moths, may be made of the following ingre- 
dients: Take of cloves, carraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, 
cinnamon, and tonquin beans, of each one ounce; taen 
add as much Florentine orris Toot as will equal the 
other ingredients put together. Grind the whole well to 
powder, and then put it in little bags among your clothes, 
ete. 

Lavender Scent Bag.—Take of lavender flow- 
ers, free from stalk, half a pound; d 
of each half an ounce; ground cloves fi J 
each a quarter of an ounce: common salt, dried, one 
ounce; mix the whole and pué the pro- 
duct into silk or cambri way it will per- 
fumes the drawers and li 


Lavender Wxater.—Take e 
drachms ; essence of a mbergris, fou ms; oil of cin- 

amon, ten drops; English lavender, six dr bms ; oil of 

eranium, two drachms; spirit of wine, tw enty ounces, 
to be all mixed together. 

Honey Water.— Rectified spirit, cig 
of cloves, oil of bergamot, oil of laveni 
drachm; musk, three grains; yellow 
four drachms. Let :t stand for eight d 
ounces each of orange-fower water and rose water 

Woney So2p.~ Cut thin two pounds of yello 
into a double saucepan, occasional 
melted, which will bein a few minu 
kept boiling around it ; then add a qua 

P42lm O12, a girurter of a pound Of oO 
worth of true oil of cinnamon; Jet all t 
other six or eight minutes; pour out and ict i 
next day, it is then fit-for immediate use. It made as 
directed it will be found to be a very superior soap. 


Whe ‘£ands.—Take a wine-glassiul of eau-de-Coh 
ogne, and another of lemon juice: then scrape two cakes 
of brown Windsor soap to a powder, and mix weil in a 
mould. When hard, it will be an excellent soap for whit- 
ening the hands. 

The Teeth.—Dissolve two ounces of borax in three 
pints of water: before quite cold, add thereto one tea- 
spoonful of tincture of myrrh and one tablespoonful ot 
spirits of camphor; bottle the mixture for use. One 
Wine-glassfu! of the solution, added to half a pint of tepid 
water, is sufficient for each application. This solution, ap. 
plied daily, preserves and beuutifies the teeth, extirpatea 
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tartarous adhesion, produces a pearl-like whiteness, are 
rests decay, and induces a healthy action in the gums, 


How to get Sleep.—How to get sleep is to many 
persons a matter of high importance. Nervous persons 
who are troubled with wakefulness and excitability, usu- 
ally have a strong tendency of blood on the brain, with 
cold extremities. The pressure of the blood on the brain 
keeps it in a stimulated or wakeful State, and the pulsu- 
tions in the head are often painful. Let such rise and 
chafe the body and extremities with a brush or towel, or 
rub smartly with the hands, to promote circulation, and 
withdraw the excessive amount of blood from the brain, 
and they will fall asleep in a few moments. A cold bath 
or a sponge bath and rubbing, or a good run, or a rapi 
walk in the open air, or going up and down stairs a few 
times just before retiring, will aid in equalizing circula- 
tion and promoting sleep. These rules are simple, and 
easy of application in castle or cabin, and may minister 
to the comfort of thousands who would freely expend 
money for an anodyne to promote “ Nature's Sweet ree 
storer, balmy sleep !” 


Love’s Telegraph.—If a gentleman want a wife, 
he wears a ring on the /jirst finger of the left hand ; if he 
be engaged, he wears it on the second finger; if married, 
on the /iird; and on the fourth if he never intends to be 
married. When a lady is not engaged, she wears a hoop 
or diamond on her jirs/ finger; if engaged, on the second; 
if married, on the /rd; and on the fourth if she intends 
to die unmarried. When a gentleman presents a tan, 
flower, or trinket, to a lady with the left hand, this, on his 
part, is an overture of regard; should she receive it with 
the left hand, it is considered as an acceptance of his es- 
teem; but if with the right hand, it is a refusal of the 
offer, Thus, by a few simple tokens explained by rule, the 

assion of love is expressed ; and through the medium of 
The telegraph, the most timid and diffident man may, 
without aiffetlty, communicate his sentiments of regard 
to a lady, and, in case his offer should be refused, avoid 
experiencing the mortification of an explicit refusal. 


The Art of being Agreeable.—The true art 
of being agreeable is to appear well pleased with all the 
company, and rather to seem well entertained with them 
than to bring entertainment to them. A man thus dis- 

osed, perhaps may not have much learning, nor any wit; 
Bie if he has common sense, and something friendly in 
his behavior, it conciliates men’s minds more than the 
brightest parts without this disposition ; and when a man 
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of such a turn comes to old age, he is almost sure to be 
treated with respect. It is true, indeed, that we should 
not dissembie and flatter in company ; but aman may be 
yery agreeable, strictly consistent with truth and sincer- 
ity, by a prudent silence where he cannot conenr, and 
& pleasing assent where he can. Now and then you meet 
With a person so exactly formed to please. that he will 
gain upon every one that hears or beholds him; this dis- 
position is not merely the gift of nature, but frequentiy 
the effect of much knowledge of the world, and a coms 
mand over the passions. 


To Fatten Fowlsin a Short Time.—Mix 
together ground rice well scalded with milk, and add 
some coarse sugar. Feed them with this in the daytime, 
but not too much at once ; let it be rather thick, 5 


To Renovate Sillkks.—Sponge faded silks with 
warm water and soap, then rub them with a dry cloth on 
a flat board ; afterwards iron them on the inside with a 
smoothing iron. Old black silks may be improved by 
sponging with spirits; in this case, the ironing may be 
done on the right side, thin paper being spread over t@ 
Prevent glazing. 


Black Silk BWeviver.—Boil logwood in water for 
half an hour; then simmer the silk half an hour ; take it 
out, and put into the dye alittle blue vitriol, or green 
Copperas ; cool it, and simmer the silk for half an hour, 
Or, boil a handful of fig-leaves in two quurts of water un- 
til it is reduced to one pint ; squeeze the leaves, and bot+ 
tle the liquor for use. When wanted, sponge the sil¥ 
with this preparation. 


Restoring Color to Silk.—When the color has 
been taken from silk by acids, it may be restéred by aps 
plying to the spot a little hartshorn, or sal volatile. 


When Velvet gets Plushed from pressure, 
hold the parts over ‘a basin of hot water, with the 
lining of the article next the water; the file will soon 
Tise, and assume its original beauty. 


Tracing Paper.—Mix together by a gentle heat, 
one ounce of Canada balsam, and a quarter of a pint of 
spirits of turpentine: with a sott brush spread it thinly 
over one side of good tissue paper. It dries quickly, is 
very transparent, and is not greasy, therefore does not 
stain the object upon which it may be placed. 


Pills for Gout and Bheumatism .— 
sxtract of colchicum, two grains ; powdered ipecacuanha, 
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four grains; compound extract of colocynth, half a 
drachm ; blue pill, four grains. Divide into twelve pills ; 
one to be taken night and morning. 


Method of Ascertaining the State of the 
ungs.—Persons desirous of ascertaining the true 
state of their lungs are directed to draw in as much 
breath as they conveniently can ; they are then to count 
as far as they are able, in a slow and audible voice, with- 
out drawing in more breath. The number of seconds 
they ean continue counting must be carefully observed ; 
ina consumption the time does not exceed ten, and is 
frequently less than six Seconds; in pleurisy and pneu- 
monia it ranges from nine to four seconds. When the 
lungs are in a sound condition, the time will range as 
high as from twenty to thirty-five seconds. 


Wo Avoid Catching Cold.—Accustom yourself 
he use of sponging with cold water every morning on 
first zetting out of bed., It should be followed by a good. 
deal of rubbing with a wet towel. It has considerable ef- 
fect in giving tone to the skin, and mantaining a proper 
action init, and thus proves a safeguard to the injurious 
influence of cold and sudden changes of temperature. 
Sir Astley Cooper said, “The methods by which I have 
preserved my own health are—temperance, early rising, 
and sponging the body every morning with cold water, 


. immediately after getting out of bed—a practice which ik 


have adopted for thirty years without ever catching cold.?? 


Decalcomanie.—This recently discovered and 
beautiful art consists in transferring colored drawings 
to glass, porcelain, china, wood, silk, furniture, plaster 
of Paris, aiabaster, ivory, paper, paper hangings, windows, 
tea trays, oil cloth, and all kinds of f ney articles; in 
short, materials of any kind, shape or size, provided they 
Possess a smooth surface, can be decorated with Decalco- 
manie; the immediate result being an exact resemblance 
to painting by hand. The art itself is simple and ingen- 
ious, and while affording agreeable occupation to ladies, 
it may be made to serve many useful purposes, on account 
of the numerous objects which will admit of being thus 
ornamented, 


The Materials employed in Decalcomanie are,—1. &. bot=, 


tle of transfer varnish for fixing tne drawings. 2. A bot. 
tle of light varnish to bass over the drawings when fixed. 
3. A bottle of spirit to clean the brushes, and to remove 
those pictures which may not be successful. 4, A piece of 
beaver cloti: =bout nine inches square. 5. A paper-knifr 
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and roller. v. «wo or three camel-hair brushes. 7. A 

basin of water. 8. A que varnish. 
Instructions. —Thoro 

article to be decorat 


perfectly white. 

: Without being 

p2per completely, 

vith a camel-hair 

plus varnish, and 

On the following day, cover the 
at of the fixing varnish, to give 


Use of Eruit.—Instead of standing in any fear of 
a generous consumption of ripe fruits, we r vd 
conducive to health. Wehave no patience 

endless rules to be observed in this partien 

of physical comfort. No one ever lived lor 

from disease, by discarding the fruits of the la 

he tindsa home. On the contrary, they are n 

the preservation of health, and are therefore de 

make their appearance at the very time whe 

tion of the body, Operated upon by deterior g 

not always understood, requires their Tenovating influen- 
7es. 

‘fo Clean Furs,—Strip the fur articles of their 
stuffing ané binding, and lay them as nearly as possible 
in a flat position. They must then be subjected to a véry 
brisk brushing, with a stiff? clothes-brusk ; after this, any 
moth-eaten parts must be cut out, and neatly replaced 
by new bits of fur to mateh. Sable, chinchilla, squirrel, 
itch, etc., should be treated as follows: Warm a quan= 
tity of new branin + nan, taking care that it does nok 
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burn, to prevent which it must be actively stirred. When 
well warmed, rub it thoroughly into the tur with the 
hand. Repeat this two or three times; then shake the 
fur, and give it another sharp brushing until free from 
aust. White furs, ermine, etc., may be cleaned as fol- 
lows: Jay the fur on a table, and rub it well with bran 
made moist with warm water; rub until quite dry, and 
afterwards with dry bran. The wet bran should be put 
on with flannel, and the dry with a piece of book muslin. 
The light furs, in addition te the above, should be well 
rubbed with magnesia. or a piece of book muslin, after 
the bran process. Furs are usually much improved by 
stretching, which may be managed as follows: to a pint 
of sott water add three ounces of salt, dissolve ; with this 
solution sponge the inside of the skin (taking care not to 
wet the fur) until it becomes thoroughly saturated; then 
lay it carefully on a board with the fur side downwards, 
in its natural position: then stretch as much asit will 
bear, and to the required shape, and fasten with small 
tacks. The drying may be accelerated by placiig the 
skin a little distance from the fire or stove, 


Caution.—The readers of this book are cautioned. 
against being deceived by any of the “ free prescription” 
dodges which are so extensively practised at the present 
day. It matterg not whether they are for the cure of con- 
sumption, catarrh. or self-abuse, or for making love pow- 
ders, enlarging the organs, or curing private diseases, or 
for any other ill which human flesh is heir to, it will inva- 
riably be found that the prescription contains one or more 
articles that cannot be obtained at any drug store. Con- 
sequently, the victim, unable to get it otherwise, must 
send to the “ benevolent” quack, who never forgets to 
state that he can furnish it ready prepared, pure and un- 
adulterated. Some persons spend hundreds of dollars on 
just such frauds, going from one to another, efter swal- 
lowing quarts or gallons of the extrava ant swill so be- 
nevolently sold by each one, at about a hanaies times its 
cost. 

Stringent laws have been recently passed in several 
Btates, for the purpose of supressing the sale of articles to 
prevent conception, or produce abortion, however, con- 
toms, womb-veils and other unreliable contrivances are 
still sold to those who have not yet learned that the only 
reliable and harmless method of avoiding an increase of 
family, isto abstain from the act of copulation, except 
during such times only as conception is impossible, such 
times stated slewhere in this book. 
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ARITHMETIC SIMPLIFIED. 


Secret for Book-Keepers.—in the practice of 
dook-keepers to transfer whole columns of sums from the 
aay-book to the ledger, etc., ete., it will frequently be 
found, that, after adding up the columns in the two 
books, the sum total differs. Ni ow, when such is the case, 
and the book-keeper wishes to ascertain whether the 
mistake has been made in the computation or in the ex- 
tension of the single counts, he has but to subtract che 
lesser sum total from the larger, and divide bye8. “Lt 
there be a remainder, the mistake is made in the compu- 
tation; if not, it lies in the extension of the single 
counts, which must then be compared, 

Ege Question.—A man has 3 boys; to one he 
eo 10 eggs; to another, 30 eggs; to another, 50 eggs. 

ach is to sell his eggs at the same price, and return the 
the same money. 

The first sells his at 7 for a cent; next sells at the same 
price 4 cents worth; next, 49 at 7 for a cent; secondly, 
they all sell 3 eggs at 3 cents each, 

Solution. 
EGGs. 
10 


10 cts. 10 ets. 10 cts, 
Wonderful and Instructive Feats,—' 
<C° the answer to a sum before the sum is put down at 


Let any person write one row of three 
324 figures, Then, to write answer, take 2 
685 from right hand top figure, and bring down 
964 balance; bring down the other two figures 
314 and always place 2 at left hand, as in exam- 
035 ple; then let the other Party write two 
rows more, and you will make second and 

2323 third rews come to 9. 


, 


Retin, 


= 


tere cntetic 
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3464 _ You may let a person write a square of 
8655 sixteen figures, four wide and four deep» 
9567 then you wiil write four wide and threa 
8643 deep; and instantancously write the an- 
1346 swer by taking 3 from top right hand fig- 
0432 ure; bring down balance with other figures, 
1356 and placing the 3 at the left hand. 
_ 83461 
You may let a Person write down any three figures or 
more, add them together and Place the sum of them une 
derneath, and subtract it from first figures, he will then 
seratch out any one figure of the answer, and give you the 
remaining figures. You will then add together the fig- 
ures given you, and subtract their sum from 9 or 18, or 
the extended multiple of 9, asin example; 
225 2 
9 1 


3 from 9=6 scratched out. 


9 
6 


15 from 18=8 seratched out, 


in one figure ; 
12345679 
21 
12345679 Multiply the figure called fox 
24691358 by 9; then multiply the above 
—— figures by that multiplier, or its 
259259259 factors. 
3 


TITTTITI7 


, You may let a person write down any number of figures 
for a multiplicand ; then have the party multiply it by any 
two figuers or more, which, when multiplied together, 
will produce a multiple of 9, as in the example; then let 
the party rub out all the upper work, 
3423 except the last result; then let the 
6 party rub out any one figure of the 
last result, and you, by seeing and add- 
ing the remaining figures, and sub« 
tracting their sum from the next mule 
able of 9, may tell the figure rubbed 

ow 
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Useful and Interesting Contra ctions. 
when the multiplier is 10, 100, or 1, with any number of 
ciphers annexed. 

RULE —Annex as Many ciphers to the multipticand as 
there are ciphers in the multiplier ; the number so formed 
will be the product required. 

To multiply any number composed of two ficures by 1L 

Ruiz.— Write the sum of the figures between them. 

45xXHN=495. Ans. 4+5—9, 

Remarx.—When the sum of the two figures is over 9, 
increase the left hand fizure by the one to earry. 

68x11. Here, 6}8=14, over 9. Ans, 748. 

To multiply by any number of 9s. 

Ruiz.—Annex as many ciphers to the multiplicand as 
there are 9s in the multiplier, and subtract the multi- 
plicand. 

To write down the square of any number of 9s at once, 
without multiplying. 

Ruue.--Write down as many 93, less one, as there are 
9s in the given number, an 8, a3 many 0s as 98, and al, 

‘What is the square of 999? Ans. 998001. 

To multiply any number by two figures when the unit 
figure is 1. 

Rue —Multiply by the ten’s figure, and set the pro< 
Suse under the ten’s figure of the multiplicand; then 
add. 


Multiply 6357 by 41. 6357 
25428 


260637 Ans. 


Remarx.—If ciphers intervene, as 201, 4091, etc., mul- 
siply as before, but set the product as many places to the 
left of the tens as there are ciphers, 

To square auy number containing 44, as, 61, 9 4g, 

RouiE.—Multiply the whole number by the next higher 
whole number and annex % to the product. 

To square any number ending in 5. 

Rute. —Omit the 5 and multiply the number as it will 
then stand, by the next higher number, and annex 25 te 
the product. 

To square any number containing 14, 

Rvie.—Multiply the whole number by the next higher 

t. , 


_ whole number and annex %, to the product. 
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To the given year, whick. f. 
Add its fourt’ part re) tations 
ject fra 
Add the day of the’month, which is. 
dd the ratio of the cent 7 
Add the ratio of the mon 


Divide by....... 93 
y ttre teen a ereecereesreees + T)93 


——_ 


‘We have 


2. The Declaration of Ind. 
e) 
1776. What was the day of the week ? 


To the given year, which i 
eae ean ne IS sss asccccsenseesece 16m 
jecting fi 
Add the day of the month, Wve a ee 
Add the ratio of the century, 1700, which ia... 2 
ratio of the month, July, which is... ; 


Divide by 


We have5 i 0: 
par 5 remainder, or Thur day, the 5th day of the 


N. B.—By committing th i 
P r Cl g these ratios to m 
a meee st the day Garou ee 
P erious does it a jori 
of people, that they readily bet that ae aoe bedee ee 
.—For the practi 5 
ion to perenne eee onan 


5 <0.07958-—ar 
als a cirele<by half its dinnjeter 


Civeumterence of a circle0 159155—radius, 


Square root of the area i 
qt 1 a of a radi 
va puratereneg of a (ctclox0. SIS de ea 
aa te ee sheers ofa circle X1.12838—diameter. 
aan cle<0,86—side of inscribed equilateral 
¥ f 


cS 4 3-2 | 
is Woman 2 remainder, or the 24 day of the week, which 


pendence was signed J; uly 4th, 
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Diameter of a circle<0.7071=side of an inscribed square. 
Cireurmnference of a circle x<0.225—side of an inseribed. 
square ~ 
Circumference of a circle 0.282==side of an equ=l square. 
Diameter of a circle 0.8862—=side of an equal square 
Base of a triangle by 34 the altitude—area. 
Multiplying both diameters and .7854 together—area of 
an ellipse. 
Surface of sphere by 1-6 of its diameter—solidity. 
Circumference of a sphere by its diameter—surtace. 
Square of the diameter of a spherex3 1416=surface. 
Square of the circumference of a sphere><0.3183=sur- 


face., 
~ Cube of the diameter of a sphere><0.5236—solidity. 


Cube of the radius of a sphere 4.1888=solidity. 

Cube of the cireumference of a sphere<0 016887—solid- 
ity. r 

‘Square root of the surface of a sphere<0.56419—diame- 
ter. 

Square root of the surface of a sphere 1.772454—=cir- 
eumference. : 

Cube root of the solidity of a sphere 1.2407—diameter. 

Cube root of the solidity of a sphere<3.8978=cireum- 
-ference. 

Radius vf a sphereX1.1547—=side of inscribed enbe. 

Square root of (4% of the square of) the diameter of a 
sphere=side of inscribed cube. 

‘Area of its baseXby } of its altitude=solidity of acone 
or pyramid, whether round, square, or triangular. 

‘Area of one of its sides6—surface of a eube. 

‘Altitude of repezoid x 4 the sum of its parallel sides= 
area. 


Table Showing Difference of Time at l< 
Ovclock (Noon) at New Work. 


New York... 12.00 mu. 
Buffalo... 11.40 4. M. 
Cincinnati Beauty Cea 

i Ores 

10.55 “ 

San Francisco.. 8.45 ‘“ R A 
New Orleans... 1056 ‘“ | Constantinople. 
Washington.... 11.48 ‘“ 
Charleston...... 11.36 “ St. Petersburg... 
lavana........ 11.25 “ | Pekin.......... 1 


=| 
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IMPORTANT TO THE LADIES. 


The Dress ana the Complexion, 


Itis not the material 
colors, which indicates eels 
Minished b 
hues of th 


@ judicious choice of 
is Beauty is often dix 

ke arrangement of 
increase of the natural tne 
y the artistic application and 
tints. As nature has withheld 
Selecting such tints, we 


fair y; and b é 

CRATES. Ys a brunettes pale 
deseribe each of these in turn, aoa ne 
are the most becoming. ? 


Rhe Fair Blonde Th % 

9 iB -—The Fa i. 
ee skin, light hair, ranging in Sea 2 we 
nt iS ‘0 this tyr aes oe and eyes of gray on Tight 
blue, ype, In periods of buo t hea 
eae yant health, may h 
ie nes of rose on her cheeks, and a richer tint op the 

Let us consider what is requi 
: ‘equired to enhance: 
one Loe ae we. uplesion itself Tose lot eee 
J anh iit Should have a more decid. i 
omen a ecided hue, or, if 
ee objectionable, a, change for the better isde- 
Of all colors for the dress, @ i 
all 8, Green igs mo: 
oe Pees because it ‘imparts to the delicate flesh 
PALsiOn, ne complexion a tint of red. formip D oi 
vee ones Tose-color, ; Seams 
elicale Green is most suitable, bein: 
Po me face and hair, especially if the hair be gold 
Rae om his we learn that the most becoming colo; Sto 
‘ e te with green are red, orange, and gold colo g 
a gold form a rich harmony. A scariet is 6 
faa ee than a crimson-red + but if a red inclini 
ges Son be used, orange or gold color should be agede 
reen may be associated with shccs of itself Bae ins 


combination is not effective unless enlivened by othe; 
t effecti nl ic 


t favorable to 


a good contrast 


Green 
more agreea- 
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A Green bonne is suitable to the Fair Blonde; it may 
have a small proportion of rose-color in its trimmings as- 


~ sociated with white, and a feather. ‘oo much white, 


however, with green, produces a cold effect. 

Orange or gold color may be substituted for pink; so 
also may be red; but neither must be placed in juxtaposi- 
tion with the face. A small proportion of orange in a 
green bonnet is to be recommended when the eyes of the 
wearer are blue. 

A few shades of red, orange, and yellow-green (aatum- 
nal tints) when not too dark, improve a green bonnet. 

Dark Green isnot so favorable to the Fair Blonde as 
Delicate Green; being so dark in comparison with the 
complexion, it neutralizes its own influence--that is, as a 
green it gives its complementary color, red, and asa dark 
color it reduces the compiexion by decided contrast. 

Blue is highly favorable tothe Fair Blonde, as it im- 
parts an orange tint, which combines in an agreeable 
Manner with the delicate white and flesh tints of the 
complexion. The Fair Blonde has naturally traces of or- 
ange color on the skin, and an intensiiying 2f this natu- 
ral tint is ia most cases very pleasing. Tue blue used 
must be light, aad not too positive. 

As blue is the perfect contrast of orange, it agrees well 
with golden or orange-brown hair. ‘I‘hus it is that a blue 
head-dress is so becoming withlight hair. To give 
proper yalue to blue by gaslight, a little white or yery 
pale blue is required in juxtaposition. If green be int 
duced in a blue head-dress, in the form of leave 
stance, it should be placed as near the face as possible. 

A Light Blue bonnet, for the reasons given, is very 
suitable to the Fair Blonde. It may be trimmed with 
white or black, and smail portions of yellow, orange, 
straw color, or stone color, but must not be ornamented 
with purple or pink flowers, for both form harmonies with 
blue, and are unsuitable to fair camplexions. 

A Turquoise Blue bonnet may be trimmed with fawn, 
gray, drab. or nankin. 

The colors particularly to be avoided by the Fair Blonde 
are yellow, orang’, red, and purple. The latter may be 
used in its light shades of lilac, but is even then trying te 
the complexion, although not to an important degree if 
separated from positive juxtaposition by an edging of 
tulle, or similar trimming. 

The injurious infiuence of lilac is much lessened when 
associated with its harmonizing colors, such as cherry, 
scarlet, light crimson, gold, or gold color. On no account 
must Get be coupled with lilac, as it forms a positive 
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Asmail pro 
dress for li 


any of th 
hten their tk ee Stone 
eee i This is caus- 


acknowledged 
ly favorable to a 
0 hi ‘ nount of health: 
; increases the rose of tl xi if 
ee a Solara tt cisedvantageous effect onsale eee a 
e1cate color can be associ i E itl 
ei aaah associated with black without 
oO xemove the gloomy or sombre effect ic 
re be added in trimmings, such us ere 
ae ee mulberry, or lilac. Cherry and lide 
jose used very sparingly for fai i 
one te ae pee but is cold ota een ae 
t be added. od. iz ith 
eres a gives it a rusty eee pee eee 
rack bonnet agrees well with a fair complexi 
Sa a with Nate and TOee CGE NOE ae 
_ ce fone. ose must be kept well 5 
ae t us > kept away from the 
eee hite feathers are a great improvement to a black 
While is similar in its effects ¢ i i 
s si it to black; it heigh 
sae rose of the face by contrast, and pine a ine 
pi wie oF See by powerful reflection, x 
Wh suitable to every complexion whi 
ares natural tone, but perhaps to none tae sues 
e ae ae Blonde with a healthy color. Small quantities 
oe sel x ice to a white dress with pleas- 
4 ct, and Z ce i i 
low tows Sees oupen ee the complexion if kept 
ye remarked that white increases the pal f 
a an data piectionable influence= may. be considevmae 
2 a Br 2, br | 
wants ie ae Sreen or blue wreath, brought well to- 
white bonnet, when made of semi 
b. mi-transpare 
tials, such as tulle, crape, or aerophane, is suitable to: fis 


type, and i 
on be an 3 ornamented to advantage with white 
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whe Ruddy Bionde.—The Ruddy Blonde hasa 
full-toned complexion, somewhat inclining to positive 
rose-red or carnation, with dark blue or brown eyes and 
brown hair. ‘This type is much subjected to an increase 
of color in times of exercise or excitement. 

The colors described as suitable for the Fair Blonde are, 
generally speaking, suitable for the type now under con- 
sideration; but their tones, and in some cases their hues, 
must be altered. 

As arule, the Ruddy Blonde may use more freedom in 
the selection of colors than the Fair Blonde; her com- 
plexion, not being of so delicate a nature, is less sensitive. 
Frora the fact that the hair peculiar to this type is the 
‘medium between golden and black, and that the tints of 
the complexion are high and positive, rich and moderately 
dark colors in dress are to be recommended 

Asin the fair type. green is one of the best colors for 
the Ruddy Blonde, but in the present instance delicate 
green is not so suitable as dark green. When the com- 
plexion is of a light color, and can receive more red with- 
out becoming over-charged, a rich full-toned green may 
be adopted, such as a grass, or moss-green, which, al- 
though sufficiently bright to yield color to the skin, is not 
a contrast powerful enough to bleach it. 

A bright green bonnet is highly suitable to the Ruddy 
Blonde whose complexion is not overcharged with rose, 
When highly colored, the effect of the should be 
neutralized by the addition of rose, scar orange, or 
white flowers. 

Blue is advantageous to the Ruddy Blonde, giving the 
complexion an sable tint. Ti hich blue 
casts upoa the skin is not itself p: as it unites 
with the rose and fiesh tints, forming a fr and healthy 
color. 

Blue follows the same rule as green, that is, it must be 
used deeper with complexions of full color than with those 
of lighter tint. 

The best colors to associate with rich blue are orange, 
salmon, and chocolate. Both white and black harmonize 
well with blue. 

A blue bonnet agrees well with the Ruddy Blonde, and 
may be trimmed with black, white, or any of the above 
colors, in small quantiti 

A blue wreath or head-dress suits full-toned brown 
hair well, giving it an increase of orange, which is one of 
its constituents. 

The same colors must be avoided by the Ruddy Blonde 
that are pointed out as injurious to the Fair Blonde. 

Perhaps of all colors the most difficult to introduce iq 
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dress is violet, ita effect upon the complexion being so un- 
satisfactory. It causes all skins to appear yellow, and 
none can receive that color without at once looking sickly 
and disagreeable. 

A violet bonnet, trimmed in front 
Semi-transparent material, ma: 

As violet becomes 
totally unsuited to 

The Neutral Colo 
Blonde, 


and shades of 
are gray, drab, 


respecting White and Blach, in 


mer type, apply in every way to 
the Ruddy Blonde. pen 


© 8 
ark colors will suit the Pale 
m tints—the light harmoniz- 
d the dark with the hair and 


We thus follow Nature, adopting her own satisfactory 
coloring, and Sustaining her effective contrast. The tints 
chosen as analogous to the complexion remain, like it, in 
contrast with the hue of the hair and eyes; those selected 
as analogous to the latter sustain the contrast with the 
tint of the complexion. 

To adopt colors of medium intensity between the skin 
and hair is injurious to the Pale Bruneite, because they 
have a tende he expression, which is the 
the greatest ype. 

hair and eyes, is 
contrasting in the 
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compiexions having the slightest trace of yellow. The 
nearer these colors approach black, the more suitable they 
become ; positive, blue, green, or purple must be avoided. 

While, analogous to the tint of the skin, is very favor- 
able to the Pale Brunette, and enhances the richness of 
the hair and eyes. For evening wear nothing surpasses 
white, as it is rendered particularly pleasing by the yel- 
low cast it receives from artificial light. 

The union of yellow and white is agreeable for evening 
dress, lighting up well; but it is dull and poor for day 
costume. 

Gold Color or Maize is most suitable to the Pale Bru- 
nette ; it forms an agreeable contrast to the eyes and hair, 
deepening their tone; and it neutralizes any unpleasant 
sallowness which may exist in the complexion. 


whe Florid Brumette.—The most perfect of all 
the types of female beauty is that of which we are about 
to speak. 

The Florid Brunette has a rich-toned skin, inclining in 
some cases to the olive,in others to the copper-colored 
complexion, with more or less deep redaess about the 
cheeks and lips. The eyes of this type are black, the hair 
@ jet or blue black. 

Lhe complexion peculiar to the Florid Brunette may be 
said to consist of a light subdued yellow or orange-brown, 
and the portions which display color are more of a posi- 
tive red than a rose color, as in the blonde types. 

We may observe that in the complexion of this type 
tones of yellow, orange, and red predominate, which har- 
monize together by analogy, and with the hair and eyes, 
which are biack, by contrast. 

As the Florid Brunette displays naturally an agreeable 
group of harmonizing tints,care must be taken not to 
weaken the harmony by the use of objectionable colors. 
At the same time, it is advisable to neutralize any un« 
pleasant tint which the complexion may contain, such ag 
too much yellow, which has a decided tendency to give a 
sallow and unhealthy cast to the skin. 

Fellow, Muize, and Gold Color suit the Florid Brunette, 
because, while they contrast in a highly favorable man- 
ner with the hair and eyes, intensifying them by the ad~ 
dition of purple, they harmonize by analogy with the 
tints of the complexion, and neutralize, to a considerable 
degree, any superebundance of yellow they may naturally 
contain. 

When the complexion displays more orange than yel- 
low in its tints, an increase of red is given to it by the use 
of yellow or maize in dress. , 
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A Fellow bonne 
approaches near to 
@ considerabl 
this may be d 
deep blue flo 

Orange, altl 
more or !ess po 
brilliant and 2 
proportions, 
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eolors of the like 
suiting some comp 
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and surrounds 
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it should haye 
neutralized ; 
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y from contact with 
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eé in their complex 
sed in dress, save i 


nettes with 
10ns, is tog 
m very smal] 


ight, Crimson, J 
class, follow tl 
lexions containi 
ous to neutralize, but bein 


lagenta, and all brilliant 
same rule as orange, 
mg red, which itis ad- 
g too bright for general 


A Scarret tead-dress is 
hair, intensifyin, 
purple hue. 

Dark Red is tayorable + 
1 natural red, because. 
he color of the skin, i 
Violet is unsuitable to the 
rious intluenc 


A Violet bo: 
trimmed with 


particularly suitable to pack 
3 it by contrast, and by the addition of a 
© complexions which haye too 
, besides its tendency to neutra- 
educes it by contrast. 

Florid Bruneite 


unless its in- 
e be destroyed by the ad 


dition of yel- 


nnet may be rendered ve 
untity of pale yell 
flowers contrast’ w 
accord well with the co 
jum-toned We 
gray, ave untavorable to 
shades of these colors, 
toned complexions, 
plexions with a mode 
Black contr; 


onnet, and 


‘own, slate, and 
the very darkest 
suitable to some full- 
also suitable to com- 


plexion of the Florid 
as with that of the 
y reducing the light- 
power to neutralize 


ances the red b 
but it has no 
r that may exi 
gh notso suitable to the Bru- 
8, nevertheless, ag: 


reeable in its 
rnamented with white, r 


ed, orange, or 


to the Florid Brunet 
mplexions. 
antage with searlet, 


‘table to this +; 
or yellow ; red or 
hite having a weak 


accords well wit) 
dress may be orname 
orange, or yellow. 

bonnet, which i 
id have trimmings 
ge is to be preferre 
et by daylight. 


mted to adv: 


Ss highly sui 


d, yellow and w 
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Warmoeny of Coler.—In costume, noth 
common than to see tints employed together a 
discordant; for example, purpie and green. Now, be the 

7 


diess or bonnet ever so Imad 
so beautiful, the effect of such ix 
ant in the extreme. 

EH 


in different deg 


ning is more 
r which are 


very color has its perfect harmony, which is called its 
ast, and also other colors which h 
When two color 


which do not accord, the addition of a thir 123 
harmonious group. The same rule holds good with 


or more colors ; 
There are two kinds of harmon 


y acknowledged in the 


grouping of colors, namely the harmony of contras’ and 


the harmony of analogy. 


When two colors which are dissim 


agreeably, such as blue and orang 
they form a harmony of contrast. 
tones of one color ar: 
very dark blue, they 
in the latter instance the | 
Dor so perfect. 


onize 
rmony 


ilar are assour 


When two colors are grouped which are si 


other in disposition, suea as orane 
and crimson-brown, or orange 
form a harmony of analogy. 
one color be associated, 
sity, they harmonize by anal 

The harmonies of contra 


losely approximatiz 


5 are mor 


not more important, than those of anil 
are characterized by brillianey and de 


latter é u 
atrative nature. In affairs of d 


are peculiar for their quiet, retiri 


d equal posi- 


tions ; and in arranzing colo sin costume, care must be 
taken to alopt the proper species of harmo 
+ 


The simple 
When a colo 
plexion, it is alvi 
will harmonize by aia 
trasting colors would « 
When acolor is emplo 


to be observed 


are the following: Ist, 
1 is favorable to the com- 


We will take an example illustrative of the first zule. 
Green suits the blonde, and when worn by her, it 
2ted colors should be tones of itself (sl shtly lighter or 


darker), which will rather enhance 
As an example of the second ruil 


than reduce its effect. 
€, we mnay take violely 
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Which althonzh unsuitable fo brunettes, may be render. 
ee by having tones of yellow or orange grouped 
with it. " 

Colors of similar power which contrast with eav.. other 
mutually intensify each others brilliancy, as blue and 
orange, scarlet and green. When dark and very light 
colors are associated, they do not intensify each other in 
the same manner; the dark color is made to appear deep- 
er, and the light to appear lighter, a dark blue and 
straw color, or any dark color and the light tints of the 
complexion. : 

Colors which narmonize with each other by analogy re= 
duce each other's brillianey to a greater or less degree; as 
white and yellow, blue and purple, black and brown. 

In dress it is objectionable o associate together differ- 
ent hues of one color; for instance, yellow-green and 
blue-green, or orange-brown and purple-brown. Care 
must therefore be taken in selecting different tones of a 
color to see that they belong to the same scale, 

There is another fact we wish to bring before our read- 
ers ere we close our remarks on the harmony of color, 
namely, that tints which accord by daylight may appear 
unharmonious by artificial light, and vice versa: thus, 
foe and orange harmonize by day, but are disagreea- 

le by gaslight 3 and white and yellow, which are unsat- 
isfactory by daylight, are suitable for evening dress, 

There are many colors which lose much of their bril- 
liancy and hae by gaslight, and are therefore unservica- 

le for evening costume; of this class we May enumerate 
all the shades of purple and lilac, and dark blues and 
freens Others gain brillianey in artificial light, as 
orange, scarlet, crimson, and light browns and greens, It 
is advisable that all these circumstances should be consid- 
ered, in, the selection of colors,for morning and evening 
tostume, 

Our readers will find the following list of harmonious 
3roups of service in the arrangement of colors in dress ;. 
we have given the most useful as well as the most agree. 
able combinations: 


Blue and gold (or god color), a rich harmony, 

Blue and orange, a perfect harmony. 

Blue and crimson harmonize, but imperfectly. & 
lue and pink, a poor harmony. thy 

Blue and salmon color, an agreeable harmony, 

Blue and lilac, a weak harmony, 

Blue and drab harmonize. 

Biue and stone color barmonize, 

Blue and fawn color. a weak harmony. 
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Blue and white (or gray) harmonize. 

Blue and straw color harmonize. 

Blue and maize harmonize. : 

Blue and chestnut (or chocolate) harmonize. 
Blue and brown, an agreeable harmony. 

Blue and black harmonize, A 

Blue, scarlet, and purple (or lilac) harmonize 
Blue, orange, and black harmonize. 

Blue, orange, and green harmonize. > 
Blue, brown, crimson and gold (or yellow) harmonize, 
Blue, orange, black, and white harmonize, 

Red and gold (or gold color) harmonize. 

Red and white (or gray harmonize, 

Red, orange, and green harmonize. é 
Red, yellow (or gold color), and black harmonize 
Red, gold color, black and white harmonize. 
Scarlet and purple (or lilac) harmonize. 

Scarlet and blue harmonize. 

Scarlet and orange harmonize. 

Scarlet and slate color harmonize, 

Scarlet, black, and white narmonize. 

Scarlet, blue, and white harmonize. 

Scarcet, blue, and gray harmonize. 

Scarlet, blue, and yellow harmonize. eC 

Scarlet, blue, black, and yellow harmonize. 
Crimson and gold (or gold color), a rich harmony. 
Crimson and orange, a rich harmony. 

Crimson and maize harmonize. 

Crimson and purple harmonize. 

Crimson and black, a dull harmony. 

Crimson and drab harmonize. 

Crimson and brown, a dull harmony. 

Yellow and purple, an agreeable harmony. 
Yellow and blue harmonize, but cold. 

Yellow and violet harmonize. 

Yellow an lilac, a weak harmony. 

Yellow and chestnut (or chocolate) harmonize. 
Yellow and brown harmonize, 

Yellow and red harmonize, 

Yellow and crimson harmonize. 

Yellow and white, a poor harmony. 

Yellow and black harmonize. 5 

Yellow, purple, and crimson harmonize. J 
Yellow, purple, scarlet, and Lue harmonize. 
Green and gold (or gold color), a rich harmony, 
Green and yellow harmonize. 
Green and orange harmonize. 
Green and scarlet harmonize. 
Green, scarlet, and biue harmonize, 


° 
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Green, crimson, blue, and gold (er yellow) harmonize, 
Orange and chestnut harmonize. 
Orange and brown, an agreeable harmony. 

Orange, lilac, and crimson harmonize. 
Orange, red, and green harmonize. 

Orange, blue, and crimson harmonize. 

Ovange, purple, and scarlet harmonize. 

Orange, blue, scarlet, and purple harmonize. 
Orange, blue, scarlet, and claret harmonize. 
Orange, blue, scarlet, white, wd green harmonize. 
Purple and gold (or gold-color), a rich harmony. 
Purple and orange, a rich harmony. 

Purple and maize harmonize. 

Purple and blue harmonize. 

Purple and black, a beavy harmony. 

Purple and white, a cold harmony. 

Purple, scarlet, and gold color harmonize. 

Purple, scarlet, and white harmonize. 

Purple, scarlet, blue, and orange harmonize. 
Purple, scarlet, biue, yellow, and black harmonize, 
Lilac and gold (or gold color) harmonize. 

Lilac and white, a poor harmony. 

Lilac and gray, a poor harmony. 

Lilac and maize harmonize. 

Lilac and cherry, an agreeable harmony, 

Lilac and scarlet harmonize. 
Lilac and crimson harmonize. 
Lilac, scarlet, and white (or black) harmonize 
Lilac, gold color, and crimson harmonize. 

Lilac, yellow (or gold), scarlet, and white harmonize. 
White and gold color, a poor harmony. 

White and scarlet harmouize. 

White and crimson harmonize. 

White and cherry harmonize. 

White and pink harmonize. 

‘White and brown harmonize. 

Black and white, a perfect harmony. 

Black and orange., a rich harmony, 

Black and maize harmonize. 

Black and scarlet harmonize. 

Black and lilac harmonize. 

Black and pink harmonize. 

Black and slate color harmonize. 

Black and brown, a dull harmony, 

Black and drab (or buff) harmonize. 

Black, white (or yellow), and crimson harmonize. 
Black, orange, blue, and scarlet harmonize, 
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Whe Expression ef Colors 
guage of colors. ‘Ties speak to ine 
to the ear, and produce in & peculia 
sentiments. A witty Frenchman s 


—There is a Jan. 
Strains of music 
1S af ideas and 
= 7 * . t i 
atte a change in his wite’s conversation when Hehe 
pried oe th ising os the place of blue. We will 
pay ae a Hees Hise eet ss exerted on the mind by 
ape may id second ary calors—blue, red, yel- 
¥ ige, purple, and green. : 
fee lala ete and pees color, and its effect upon 
jaro ce ee ENS yet attractive nature, 
ere ae aes ae he high heavens, the far-off 
ou aus: ue ue 2 ue, se blue superiicies Seems to 
sha emia aes enon di es pursue an attractive 
Reet eee me 80 we ike to gaze atthe blue— 
ei wens itselt sobs but that it draws us 
iy. mr Vee of divinity, intelligence, sin- 
“Long, Pity, let the nations view, 
Thy cxy-worn robes of tenderest blue.” 


. CoxLins. 
In accordance with the law of contrast. blue is most 
Suitable for summer costume, being peculiarly a winter 
oolon, and by nature cold and retiy ing 5 
ED 18 a strong, ostentatious, and war ; and 
Z g, 0 atious, : varm color; and be 
ing so beyond everr other, it is therefore the fic sy mbol of 
‘War, pomp, and power. ‘ 
“While Mars, descending from his cr 
Fans with fierce hands the kindling fam 


" “Thy ambition, 
Theu scarlet sin, robbed this bewaiting land 
Of noble Buckingham,” x 


From its hot and fier it i i 
‘ y nature, it is expressive of ang 
and,the ardent passions. : é : a 


“Change the complexion of her mai 
o: aid-pale 
To scartet indignation.” pale peace 


di, 
“ Beaufori’s red sparkling eyes blab his heart’s malice. 


ARE 


“Spreads the red rod of an 

“ Celestial rosy red, Love's prop 

Mitton. 

Of all colors, red and its modified hues are most suite | 
Dle for winter costume. The warm, pleasing effect of a 

scarlet cloak on a cold winter day is well known. 
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Yellow spe color nearest approaching to light, and is 
most advanting and brilliant, either alone or in connet- 
tion with other colors. Asa rule, positive yellow should 
be sparingly used in dress, preference being given to its 
modified hues, such as gold color, maize, and primrose, 
Yellow is the common symbol of euvy and other malig- 
nant passions. Shakespeare, alluding to jealousy, says — 
“*T will possess him with yellowness.”’ 
“And Jalousie, 
That wered of yelw colors a gerlond.” 

CHAUCER. 
The effect of yellow upon the mind is of a bright, gay, 
gladdening nature, owing to its likeness to light, both 
natural and artifical. Yellow is sometimes employed to 
express the richness of autumn, and also the season it~ 
sell, although deeper and richer colors are more Suitable, 

as russets and browns. 
“Two beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 
“ The yellow harvest?’s countless seed.” 
Byron. 


In dress, yellow is most suitable for spring and early 
summer. . 

OranGs is a warm, prominent color, and both in nature 
and art appears to the best advantage when in small 
quantities, and associated with its contrasting colors, blue 
and purple. Orange is the medium color between red and 
yellow, being produced by a union cf both, and is similar 
to them in its properties and expression. 

In dress, orange is most suitable for winter or early 
spring. 

Puree is the most retiring of all rich colors 3 it is 
composed of red and blue, but is not their medium colar, 
being heavier in its effect than the latter. Purple is sym- 
bolical of dignity, state, and regal power ; it isa color fre- 
quently adopted for mourning, and is expressive of gray- 
ity, sorrow, and sadness. 

“The pale violet’s dejected hue.” 
AKENSIDE, 
“ Shall we build to the purple of pride?” 
KNOWLEs. 


Purple is suitable for winter, spring, and autumn eos- 
tume. : 

GReEn is a cool, calm, and refreshing color. It is com- 
posed of blue and yellow, and holds a medium station be- 
tween them. To the human eye there is no color s0 grate- 
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ful as green, being a tem erate and retiri 
ee) beautiful and cheerful color. cad Pak 
_, Green is the peculiar garb of spring, Nature displ: 
ot ae Season alone in freshness and y sor. DG e the 
2 nee of youth, mirth, gladness, tenderness, and pros- 
** While virgin Spring, by Eden's flood 
Unfolds her tender mantle green.” 
ie Burns, 
The violets now 
That strew the green lap of the new-coming spring,” 
SHAKESPEARE, 
“That yon green boy shall haye no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit.” y 
“ My salad days, 
When I was green in judgment.” 
A SHAKESPEARE: 
The green stem grows in stature and in size, 
Put only feeds with hope the farmer’s eyes,” 
a ; ; i‘ DRYDEN. 
ireen is most suitable for late summer or autu 
costume, being fresh and grateful at a Season when Nae 
ture arrays herself in bright and burning colors. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


A book of real merit to everybody, and to the rising genera- 
tlon, worth more than gold or diamonds, for where on earth is 
there a greater boon than health, or a more desirable blessing 
than beauty. This book shows how to gain and retain 


Virgin Health and Virgin Beauty, 


and thus appear in society to better advantage, for theze is 
nothing more fascinating than the rosy hues of health or the 
bright sparkling eye and fresh elasticity of youth. 

If you would free yourself of unsightly blotches and pimples 
on the face, or of freckles, tan, flesh worms, moles or super- 
fluous hair, consult HEALTH AND BEAUTY, 

If you wish to appear handsome enough to captivate a 
Millionaire, and retain the fascinating charms of youth, reat 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 

If you would avoid indigestion, offensive breath, or a bad 
complexion, read HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 

If you would avoid becoming an old maid, or an old bachel- 
r, as the case may be, read HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 

If you would learn what food to eat to insure health, also, 
valuable hints for dress, consult HEALTH AND BEAUTY, 

If you would learn how to be free from acting teeth, chapp- 
ed hands corns, bunions, chilblainsand ingrowing nails, warts, 
felons, scurf or dandruff, read HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 

It you would live d have good look« 
ing childre: i AND BEAUTY. 

HT AD : ins a great many val- 
uable prescriptions, any one of which is worth more than the 
price of the book. 


If you would avoid making the greatest mistake of your | 


life, read HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
this is a popular book at a 
id not onl: 


kindness, 
tives and 

Price in paper cover, 25 cts. | Handsomely bourd in cloth,. 
3° cts. Address, 


THE REAL SECREY ART AND PHILOSOPHY OF 


WOOING, WINNING AND W=DDm@> 


SHOWING ; 
HOW MAIDENS MAY BECOME HAPPY WIVES, AND 
BACHELORS BECOME HAPPY HUSBANDS, 
In a Brief Time and by Easy Methods. 
ALSC CONTAINING 
Complete Directions for Declaring Intentions, 
Accepting Yows, and Retaining Affections, 
Both Before and After Marriage. 

Including a Treatise of the ‘Etiquette of Marriage: 
Describing the invitations, the Dresses, the Ceremony, and 
the proper behavior of both Bride and Bridegroom, 

Whether in Public or behind the Nuptial Curtaia. 
Se eee 

This is just the book that has long been wanted; It 
&peaks in plain, honest words, revealing knowledge that 
everybody ought to know upon subjects of as vital import 
to allas the very air we breathe. Neither those — 
married nor those contemplating the tying of the connubi 
knot, can afford to be another day without a knowledge of 


the 
é MANW NMIVSTERIOUS THINGS 


that are so truthfully and vividly explained in this work. 
It is just the very treatise to be in the hands of 


Every Young Bachelor or Maiden, 
Every Married Man or Woman, 
Every Widow or Widower, Young or Old. 

In fact, there is not a lady or gentleman in the works 
—young or old, single or married—who cannot glean a 
vast amouatof useful information that will enlighten ther 
on all points of Courtship and Marriage, as well as their 
ancillary duties, pleasures, and obligations. . 

This is the most complete, and by far the most valuable 
work that has ever been brought out on this all important 
subject. We beg of you, therefore, not to confound it witk 
any of the worthiess books heretofore issued, but remein- 
ber the title, and obtain “The Real Secret Art ané Phi: 
losophy of Wooing, Winning and W edding,.” 

Price, 2& Cents per Copy. 
HE UNION PUBLISHING co., 
723 Buoap 8t., Newanx, N. di 


- Magical Oracular Tables, 


_PECURED BY OOPYRIGHT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Probably no invention or discovery in either an 
sient or modern times ever equaled or approached 
this as a scientific curiosity. 

Prof. Hermans, who is well known as the mos! 
wonderful Magician the world ever produced, un< 
doubtedly owes his great success to the inexplica- 
dle principles discovered by him and applied ix 
the productions of that Table. The intence aston~ 
‘shment and surprise of every »erson witnessing 
the seeming impossibilities accomplished by their 
aise, must be seen to be understood and appreciated, 
as no description can convey any adequate idea of 
{t. “(he Tables come in sets, seven in number, 
pach Table being about 3 by 5 inches in size.— 
They are of two kinds, one for ladies and one, for 
gentlemen, but each kind or set, whether for ladies 
br gentlemen, contains seyen Tables, and also full 

rinted instructions for using them. The follow- 
ing are among some of the wonderful things the 
Tables can be made to perform. 

The age of every lady told. 

The age of every gentleman told. 

Any number thought of revealed. 

The name of any deceased person told. ; 

‘The name of the lady who really loves yo 

sevealed. 
. The name or the gentleman who really loves yo 
tevealed. 
The name of any friend or relative made kowi 
The writer of letters discovered. 


' ‘The name of the gentleman to wh j 
ee attached raved ae 
e name of the lady to wh i 
most attached. _ 2 my re 
The name and description of articles stolen told. 
The name of the suspected thief given. - 
The name of heir to property revealed. 
The name and discription of’ articles lost told. 
The name of the suspected finder given. \ 
The number of years a person has been married 
The number, name and ages of children told. 
The number of years a person has resided ina 
on place told. 
€ pieces of gold ard silver in any house told. 
| The day of the month any transaction took place 
The day of the month a person died or was mar- 
ried told. 
The number and names of articles i 
poiet revealed. Ne ee ee 
he number and names of articl 
locked in a trunk told, pi oe. 
ae Pashia ee or robber revealed. 
€ day of the month on which 
ae told. oF eee eee 
he number and name of articles lost by the 
The number of hundreds, or ihousands of Son 
lars a lady or gentleman is worth told. 
The rent paid per week for houses, stores or land. 
The price any one paid for any article of clothing, 
The name of the correspondent of any lady or 
gentleman revealed. 
The name of anything eatible you choose to select 
This will ale you an idea of the wonderful na- 
sare of the Table, which by being changed can be 
wade to sceomplish still more wonderful things. 


_ itis well known tc all agents that anything 
this nature which excites the curiosity of the 
ple by performing feats seemingly impossible, of 
an inexplicable and mysterious character can al 
ways be sold in any quantity, and at almost any 
price. 

Tell the lad} of 2 house the name of her hus- 
band, the name and ages of her children, the price 
she paid for the dress she has on; the number of 
silver spoons she has in the house, her age, 
of the month she was married, &., &c. 
lady the name of her lover, &c. 
how many notes he owes, the number of dollars in 
his drawer or pocket, and you will sell every per- 
son present a set of the Tables, and the chances 
are that you will sell the merchant himself a hun- 
Gred sets to sell again. They universally create 
unbounded astonishment. Full directions easily 
understood by any child ten years old go with every 
set. Always state which kind are wanted—whether 
for ladies or gentlemen. . 


‘Richardson’s iWonitor of Freemasonry. 
=A complete Guide to the various Ceremonies and Routine 
fm Freemasons’ Lodges, Chapters, Encampments, Hierar- 
chies, etc., in all the Degrees, whether Modern, Ancient, 
¥neffable, Philosophical or Historical. Containing, also, the 
Sigrs, Tokens, Grips, Passwords, Decoration, Drapery, 
Dress, Regalia and Jewels in each Degree. Profusely illus- 
trated with Explanatory Engravings, Plans of the Interior of 
Ledges, etc. By Jabez Richardson, A. M. A book of 185 
pages. Bound in paper covers, price...... 75 cts, 
Bound in’ gilt, price........c.s0s-2-ssc0c Saene Se 
Bound in leather tucks (pocket-book style), price...... 


Day’s Book-Keeping Without a Mas- 
ter.—Containing the Rudiments of Book-keeping in Single 
and Double Entry, together with the proper Forms and 
Rules for opening and keeping condensed and general Book 
Accounts. The work is printed in a beautiful script type, 
and hence combines the advantages of a handsome style of 
writing with its very simple and easily understood lessons in 
Book-keeping It presents a fac simile of a handsomely 
written set of account books—on a small scale, itis true, but 
wery neat and pretty. This will enable the learner to im- 
prove his hand-writing, while perfecting himself as an expert, 
or first-class accountant—which is done by frequent practice. 
The book exhibits all the different forms of Accounts, Bal- 
f’ance Sheets, Trial-Balance, Commercial and Monetary Let- 
ters, Drafts, Notes, Credits, Orders, Inquiries, Replies, etc., 
etc., arranged in the script type exactly as they should be 
written for business purposes. This feature makes the work 
Envaluable as a book of reference, The severai pages have 
explanations at the bottom to assist the learner, in small 
type. Asa pattern for opening book accounts it is especially 
valuable—particularly for those who are not well posted in 
the art, Day's Book-Kexpine is the size of a regular 
quarto Account Book, and is made to lie flat open, for con- 
Wentence Ia ise. PHC. Sinwecwesecisice yee e cee ec OON Chee 


Blank Books for Day's Book-Keeping. 
—We have for sale Books of 96 pages each, ruled according 
to the patterns mentioned on page 3 of Day’s Boox-KzEp- 
ENG, Suitable for practice of the learner, viz.: No. 1—For 
General Book-keeping, pages 4and 5; for Cash Account € 
page 13; for Day Bookin Single Entry, pages15to2s. No 
2—Fcr Condensed Accounts, pages 9 and 10; for Cash Ac- 
toumt, page 12; for Journal in Double pay. eee 34 to 
43. No. 3—For Ledgers in Deuble or Single Entry, pages 
6 1044. Price, (Cah os veeses cast alicnweccneessees00 Ob 


~~ 


Allyn’s Ritual of Freemasonry.—Containing 
a Complete Key to all the Degrees in Masonry from En- 
tered Apprentice to the 33d Degree. Calculated not only 
for the Instruction of every new-made Mason, but also 
for the Information of all who intend to become Brethren, 
interspersed with a variety of Notes and Remarks neces- 
sary to explain and render the whole clear to the meanest 
capacity. Illustrated with 38 copper-plate engravings. 
By Avery Allyn, K. R. C. K. T. K. M., etc. 
ramo, cloth Price .....+ 


Lester's Look to the East.—A Ritual of the 
complete work of the First Three Degrees of Masonry. 
It Embraces the Correct Routine of Opening and Closing 
the Lodge in each Degree; Calling Off and Calling On; 
Calling the Lodge Up and Down; the Entire Ceremonies 
of Initiating, Passing and Raising Candidates. The Lec- 
tures all Ritually and Monitorially Complete. Edited by 
Ralph P. Lester. This complete and beautiful Pocket 
Manual of the First Three Degrees of Masonry, is printed 
in clear, legible type, and not obscured by anv attempts 
at cipher or other perplexing contractions. 

Seyo\binalthe Con decAU cee seine mien oe 
Bound in leather tucks, (pocket-book style), gilt edges, $2 50 


Duncan's Masonie Ritual and Monitor ; or, 
Guide to the Three Symbolic Degrees of the Ancient York 
Rite. And to the Degrees of Mark Master, Past Master, 
Most Excellent Master, and the Royal Arch. By Mal- 
colm C, Duncan. ‘This is a comeplete ritual of Masonic 
work, Nothing is omitted in it that may tend to impart 
a full understanding of the principles of Masonry, the 
Pass-Words, Grips, Signs, Lectures, are all explained, 
with numerous Notes and Engravings (all new). No 
Mason should be without this valuable Masonic book. 
Bound in cloth. Price $2 50 
s.eather tucks (pocket-book style) with gilt edges....$3 00 


sander’s Revised Work of Odd-Fellow= 
ship.—Containing all the Lectures complete, with regu- 
lations for Opening, Conducting and Closing a Lodge; 
together with Forms of Initiation, Charges of the Various 
Officers, etc., giving all the works in the following Degrees: 
st, or Pink Degree; 2d, or Royal Blue Degree; 3d, or 
Scarlet Degree; as adopted by the Sovereign. Grand 
Lodge in their Session of 1880- Paper cover.......25 cts, 


Zhe American Hoyle; or Gentleman’ 
Hand-Book of Games. Containing all the 
Games Played in the United States, with Rules 
Descriptions and Technicalities. By Trumps, 
Fourteenth Edition. Illustrated with’ Numerous 
Diagrams. This work ig acknowledged as an 
Authority on all Games as played in America.: 
Cloth, 536 pages f $2.00 

Hoyle’s Games, A Complete Manual of all 
games of skill and chance, including Card Games 
Chess, Checkers, Dominoes, Backgammon, Dice, 
Billiards, and all Field Games, By “Tramps? 
TEMO paper. seep ace eee ...50 cts, 
Poardsioy an dae se (orets. 


**Trumps” New Card Gusncs. Containin, 
Cayenne Whist, Hearts, Boodle, Rew nnsce 
Five and Nine or Domino Whist, and Solo. 
Paper covers. .... ...-25 cts. 


Dick's Games of Patience: or Solitair 
with Cards, Coutaining sixty-four Gace 
Illustrated with about fifty explanatory full page 
Tableaux. Paper covers --.+2.45 Cts, 
Cloths s isae A $1.00 


Dick’s Hand-Book of Cribbage. A thor 
: ) : ough 
Treatise on the game in all its Paaien with the 
Laws which govern it, Flexible cloth... 50 ets, 


Blackbridge’s Complete Poker Player 
practical Guide-Book to the American Wational 
Game; containing mathematical and experimental 
analyses of the probabilities at Draw Poker. By 
John Blackbridge. Paper covers........ 50 cts. 
Cloth. . +++.-... $1.06 


i mtaining Pre- 
eginners, Opening of Games, 
oblems, Diagrams, ete. By 

Cloth, gilt side............56 etg, 


HOW TO BECOME A 


CLAIRVOYANT, 


Contarnine Fou InstRuctroys FoR Propucina 
THE PsycHonocic, Mrusmmric ann Cuazavoy- 
ANT CONDITIONS; wits «A ComPREHENSIVE 
STATEMENT OF THE PuENOMENA AND Uszs 
OF THE SAME, 


Tuis is the title of a new book just issued from 
the pross, which, aside from the Holv Bible, is the 
most valuable work ever broughy se the notice of 
man. New revelations are here taught, enabling 
the student to live a new or double life, as it were, 
and thus cnjoy the greatest bliss ever known 
te mortals here or elsewhere. 

To understand this science is to gale the highest 
and proudest position the soul can desire—the very 


shrone of perfection itself, as far as the superiority 
of one person over another is concerned, : 
{ With this book in one’s Pe, everything 


of a mysterious nature will disappear as rapidly 
as the dew vanishes before the sun, and this sub- 
lime, beneficial, and glorious science will 
shine forth in magnificent splendor, adding joy and 
comfort, 28 well as long life, pleasure and happi- 
ness, to the household. 

Nothing is more satisfactory to many, than to 
possess some power over their neighbors, or ac- 
quaintances, and with this book in their ossession, 
nothing will be easier than to acquire this power ; 
for bearin mind, that the science, or art, is here 
divested of mystery, and made so simple that any 
one can readily understand, become familiar with, 
and successfully practise it. 

Skepticism is rapidly passing away—and just in 
proportion as persons will give up their prejudice, 
abandon their stubbornness, and yield to a fair in- 
vestigation—just in that proportion they are be- 
coming convinced and accepting these Heavyen- 
born truths. 

Religion met with the same atnbhorn rasictancg 


Ciairvoyawsce will cause a person to drink cag- 
tor oil and think it is excellent wine. 

Clairvoyance reveals many secrets not known 
to the medical profession which are worth their 
weight in diamonds. 

Ifyou would become a writing or a speaking me- 


' dium with the world of spirits, obtain this book, 


Clairvoyanee enables one to see through the 
human body as if it were made of glass, and thus 
ascertain the exact condition of any organ in the 
body, whether healthy or diseased. : 

Clairvoyamnce enables a person to prescribe 
the proper remedies for any disease and predict 
the exact period of cure. 

Clairvoyance enables any one to discover their 
future husband or wite. 

€lairvoyance determines all the things here 
named, and many hundred more that might be 
named were it necessary, but enough has been 
here stated to induce ‘any sensible person to in- 
vestigate for themselves, as wise men are ever ready 
to prove all things and hold fast to that which is 
good, The unwise, or foolish, it is useless to at- 
tempt to convince by any amount of argument; we 
shall therefore only expect to sell this book to sen- 
sible people, although the other class ars more in 
need of the enlightenment, riches, and happiness 
to be obtained through it. 

Those who look lightly on this subject and re- 
fuse to buy the book spite themselves much more 
than they do us—for we ean afford to do without 
the small pittance we would receive from them, but 
mo one can afford to do without this great 
work. 

This Book will enable any one to become a 
Good Psycholozist, 2 Good Mesmerist, and a 
Good Clairvoyant, 

im a very short time, and it will be mailed, 
prepaid by return mail, on receipt of Fifvy 

Cents, Address, 
THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 
%25 Broad Street. Newark, N. J. 


The Mysterious Portrait, 


This mas; hich the above name has bean 
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Agents are furnished at $10 Per 100 copies, $5.50 for 50 
Copies, or $3 for 25 copies. 
- ) —_ than a5 sop ies at wholesale rates, 
ample-copy mailed free to any address on receipt of 2 
thie Price. Address : Lew 


‘THE UNION PUBLISHING Co., Newerk, W.. 1, 


MOORE’S 


UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT! 
A $10.00 Book for Only $2.5! 


12mo, 1016 pages, bound in cloth. 


Moorr’s “Universal Assistant and Complete 
Mechanic” contains 1016 Pages, 500 Engrav- 


ings, and over 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, 
Calculations, Receipts, Process s, Trade Se- 
crets, Rules, Legal Items, Business Forms, 
etc., etc., in every occupation, New enlarg- 
ed edition. For Sterling Value, Elegance, 
and Low Cost, this Work has no Compeer in 
the English language, 
WHAT OTHERS SAY. 

“A regular condensed Universal Encyclopedia, containing 
Processes, rules, etc., in Over 200 different trades and occupa- 
tions, with tables forall possible calculations.” —Manufacty- 
rer and Burlder, 2 

“Forms Complete Treatises on the different subjects.”— 
Scientific American. ea 

“ The * Universal Assistant’ is what its title indicates.” 
N.Y. Sun. s 

“ This may be called a book of wonders, for it has a come 
pilation of information from all avenues of knowledge, No 
where else can such a mine of intellectual wealth be found sab 
should be in every household ; certainly in every office and 
workshop.” Kansas City Times, ¢ 

“ There have been many attempts to put a library into one 
volume, and certainly no previous attempt has been so success 
ful as this one.” — The Methodist. 


Sent by mail post-paid to any address on 
receipt of price, by 
UNION PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J, 


HOW TO READ 


CHARACTER, 


4 New Iitustrarep Hand-Book of PHRENOLOGY 
and Pursiognomy, for the use of Students ang 
Examiners; with a Descriptive Chart for marking, 
and upwards of 170 Engravings. Price, post-paid, 
in muslin, $1.25; in paper, $1. 

One who wishes to get 4 practical kuowiedge of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy in the Shortest pos- 
sible time, and without burdening his mind with 
theoretical speculations, will find thig just the work 
he needs. It begins at the beginning ; describeg 
the brain and the skull: illustrates the tempers. 
ments; shows how the organs are grouped te 
gether in the cranium ; points out the location ang 
finciion of each organ, with the corresponding 
physiognomical signs ; gives practical direction for 
the cultivation or restraint, as may be necessary, of 
each organ; explains fally the * Art ar Character 
Resding,” showing how to proceed ir an examina 
tion, how to find the Organs, how ty distinguish 
femperaments and other physiological conditions. 

The work is thorough, methodical, carefully 
eonsidered iu every part; and at the same tim, 
simple, concise, popular in Style, and adapted to 
the comprehension of all It does not claim to be 


exhaustive, but we can confidently assert that ac 
much truly useful matter on the Subject treated, 
with so many fine illustrations, can nowhere else 
be found in the same compass or for so smalla price 


Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses, 
—A Practical Treatise on the N ature and Cause 
of Excessive and Unnatural Sexual Indulgence, 
the Diseases and Injuries resulting therefrom, 
with their Symptoms and Management. By R. 
T. TRALL, M.D, Price, 50 cents. 


This work shows the effects of Sexual Abuse on body 
and mind; giving all special symptoms, whether com- 
ing from Masturbation or Conjugal Sins; the causes of 
Sexual Excitement; the general and particular conse. 
quences, and special directions for Home Treatment, 
Is especially adapted to the want of all who are suffer- 
ing; indeed, it is indisvensable .o them, but is recom- 
mended also to Parents as well, 


Chastity ; Lectures to Young Men ; In- 
tended also for the Serious Consideration of Pa. 
rents and Guardians. By Dr. GRawam. 5v cents, 
“ Ardently desiring to benefit my fellow-creatures, I 

present this volume to them, with the most perfect 

confidence that, in due time, it will be estimated at its 


true value, and that I shall receive from the world just 
as much credit as I deserve for it.” —A uthor’s Preface. 


It is not too much to claim for these Lectures on 
Cuastiry, great originality, perfect sincerity, and re- 
markable insight into the evils and the remedies of 
perverted human affections. It is one of the best 
things that can be put into the hands of young people. 

{Parents are sometimes remiss in pot teaching their 
children the dangers of self-abuse. In Ireland, where 
there is said to be less Masturbation than elsewhere, the 
priests instruct boys on the subject, who become im- 
pressed that the Holy Virgin looks down with agony 
and horror upon such indulgence. School teach ers here 
mnay, with propriety, save ther pupils from this sin.) 


catia ee os 


Side ee 


WORAS on 
Mesmerism, Ete. 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology.— 
Comprising the Philosophy of Mesmerism—Faseina- 
\ou, or the Power of Charming—The Macrocosm,— 
The Philosophy of Electrical Psycholugy—Psychol- 
oxy, or the Science of the Soul. One vol. $3.50. 


Yhe Philosophy of Electrical Psycholoe 
Gy. By Jotw Bover Dons, $1.25, 


Philosophy of ‘lesmerism and Clairvoy= 
AncE. By the same. 60 cents, 


Pascination; or, The Philosophy of serait 
Tilustrating the Principles of Life in connection wi 
Spirit and Matter. By Joun B, Newman, $1.00. 


History of Salem Witchcraft.—A review of 
Chas. W. one Great Work from the Edinburgh 
Review, wit Notes; containing, also, The Planchette 

ystery, Spiritualism, by Mrs. Harner BEECHER 
Srows, and Dr, Doddridge’s Dream, 125 pp. Cloth. $1. 


Whe Planchette Mystery.—Being a candid in- 


uiry into the Nature, Origin Import, and Tenden- 
Q aq W 


cies of Modern Signs an 
Seeker. Paper, 25 cents, 


How to Wr agnetize; or, Magnetism and Clairvoy- 
ance.—A practical Treatise on the Choice, Manage- 
ment, and Capabilities of Subjects, with Instrnetions 
on the Method of Procedure. By Jamzs Vicror 
Wiuson. 18mo, Paper, Price, 25 cents, 


Medical Electricity.—A Manual showing the 
most Scientific and Rational application to all Forms 
of Disease of the different combinations of Elec- 
tricity, Gaivanism, Electro-Magnetism, Magneto-Elec- 
tricity, and Homan Magnetism, By Dr. Wurtz. §2. 


Practical Instruction in Animal Magnes 
tsm, By J. P. F. DeLEuzE, $2.00. 


These comprise a list of the works we noy have on 


this fascinating subject. Copies will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. Address 


onders. By a Truth 


©The Proper Study of Mankind is Man.” 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 


“SIGNS OF GHARACTER,”’ 
4s MANIFESTED in TEMPERAMENT AND IN EXTERNAL 
Forms, B8PRCIALLY wx ‘' THE Homan Face Divixg,” , 


ich Phys 
rehensive and practical work, in wh’ 

Sad aed on Ethnology and Phrenology, is Bys- 
tematised, explained, illustrated, and applied to cham 
acter reading. Following are some of the topics :— 


Systems,| Physiognomy A 
Ganane thow oe ancient PLIED—TO Lge Se tot s 
and modern writers given. Tratnins of Chi ah 2 
Principles Personal Improvement, @ 
General in or the Business, to ay = 
wer eye e oh? character|Ialocy, to Health and Dis- 


yeading ase, to Classes and Profea- 
in asso) font, to Personal Improve- 


m peramoents. — ment, and also to Character 
elect I ontrines 5 New Reading generally. - 
psig aca Character Readin 


eracticas Pau scar More than a Hundred note: 
OMY. 


. n introduced 
Faces—Hyes, Mouth, Nose, Men and wome 
Gain, Jaws, Teeth, Cheeks) Gra phomancy.— 
Forehead, Hair, Beard,Character Revealed in 
Complexion, Neck, Ears,,Wandwriting with Speci 
ands, Beets Noles yeas mens—Palmistry—illus. 

gh, Shaking Hands, The Great Secret. 
hnology.—The dif- thy and 

Pee Races "iekéribed- | soy to bey eal tty 


be Beautiful—Men- 
ational Types illustrated, tal Coomeleeninareetee, 
Afhimal Type 


on St. 

Gener en Rempor alanil Patent a atest tient 

sand Animal Types. {Views of Life; Anecdotes, 

In owe farge handsome volume of nearly 800 pages, 

and more than 1,000 Engravings on toned paper, hand 

somely bound. Price, $5. In calf, $8; morocco, gilt, 
$10. Address 


reins icd-aeaceeas> aes Seardapes 
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Wedlock; Or, The Right Relations of 


¢ the Sexes — Disclosing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and showing Who May, and Who 
May Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. By 
SamvueL R. Wutus, Author of “ New Physiog- 
nomy,” “‘How to Read Character,” etc. One 
Vol., 12mo, 250 pages. A Beautiful Book. Plain 
muslin, price, $1.50; in fancy gilt binding, $2, 


Among the subjects treated are the Qualifications for 
Matrimony ; The Right Age; Motives for Marrying; 
Marriages of Consanguinity — of Cousins, when and 
when not Justifiable; Effects on Offspring; Conjugal 
Selection, who are, and who are not, adapted; How to 
Harmonize, where differences exist; Happy Parents, 
Happy Children; Quarrelsome Parents, Quarrelsome 
Children —Why; Affinities; Courtship—Long or Shert; 
Duty of Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of 
all Nations; Second Marriages, are they Admissible ? 
Are they usually Happy? Ji ealousy—Its Cause and Cure; 
Causes of Separation; About Divorces; Celibacy—An- 
cient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy; Love 


Signs in the Features, and How to Read Them; 

siognomy; Sensible Love Letters; The Model Husbaed 
and the Model Wife; Mutual Obligations, Privileges, 
and Duties; The Poetry of Loye, Courtship, and Mar- 
riage, being a Practical Guide to all the Relations of 
Happy WEDLOCK. The bookis handsomely printed and 
Haare enn a was iene more especia ‘y 

ig ple, but may be re ith i FE 

anges by those of every aos see laeercaeic 


Philosophy of Generation; its 
Abuses, with their Causes, Prevention, and 


Cure. ByDr. Newman. 50 cents, 
Contains useful information on this very important 


na Subject. It is illustrated. 


Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 
A Descriptive and Practical Work, giving Treat 
ment in Menstruation and its Disorders, Chloro. 
sis, Leucorrhea, Fluor Albus, Prolapsus Uteri, 
Hysteria, Spinal Diseases, and other weaknesses 
of Females, Pregnancy and its Diseases, Abor- 
tion, Uterine Hemorrhage, and the General Man- 
agement of Childbirth, Nursing, Ete. Ilus- 
trated with numerous cases of Treatment. By 
Jon SHew, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Tn a series of confidential letters to women, on the 
subjects indicated in the above title, covering all the 
special disorders, physical troubles, and infirmities to 
which woman is specially subject, the author gives 
specific professional directions for care and treatment, 
with or without the aid of a physician. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth, with Cases 
showing the remarkable Effects of Water Treat- 
ment in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of the 
Parturient State. By Dr. SHew. Price, 50 cents. 
Full directions for the use of Hygienic Treatment 

during Pregnancy and Childbirth; Prevention of Nau- 

sea and Vomiting, Constipation, Headache, Teethache, 

Heart-burn, Piles, Cravings, and Longings, and all other 

Disorders of Pregnancy, Causes and Prevention of Mis- 

carriage, or Abortion and Barrenness; Managemen* be- 

fore, during, and after Childbirth. A Book which every 
woman, married or unmarried, should read and have 
for reference. 


Hints on the Reproductive Organs 
—Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure. 25 cents. 


A brief treatise, which is popular rather than pro- 
fessional, and adapted to the comprehension of all. The 
reader will learn from this, of the uses and abuses of 
the Reproductive Organs, and to have a care thereof, 


THE MOTHER'S 


Hygienic Hand-Book, 


For the Normal Development and Train<« 
ing of Women and Children, and the 
Treatment of ‘their Diseases with 
Mygienie Agencies. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


——_p—_. 


This ig one of the last and best of the author’s man 
excellent works, and is by far the best work of the kind 
published. The great experience of the author enabled 
him to give just that practical advice wuich mothers 
need so often all through their lives, The following is 
from the Table of Contents: Introduction; Ante-natal 


| Influences; Anatomy of the Uterine System; Di 
| Ben Peres Menstruation x! wonciven ah 
cgnancy—its Signs, Duration, ete.; M 
riage ; Presentations and Positio t ; a i 
5 1 . ms; t 
Utero; Parturition; Disorders during i che Hons ta 
agement during Labor; Attentions to the Child ; At- 


tentions to the Mother; Disorders incident to Labor; 
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receipt of price, $1. hier ha peat es 


UNION PUBLISHING CO., 


Newark, Ne J. 


The Science of a New Life. 


BY JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


A book well worth possessing by every 
thoughtful man and woman, 


TO ALL WHO ARE MARRIED 


or are contemplating marriage, it will give information 
Worth Hundreds of Bollars, besides con- 
ferring a lasting benefit not only upon them, but upon 
their children. Every thinking man and woman should 
study this work. Any person desiring to know more 
about the book before purchasing it, may send to us for 
our 16-page descriptive circular, giving full and com- 
plete table of contents. The following is from the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Marriage and its Advantages; Age at which to 
Marry ; The Law of Choice; Love Analyzed; Qual- 
ities the Man Should Avoid in Choosing; Qualities 
the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing; The Anat- 
omy and Physiology of Generation in Woman ; The 
Anatomy and Physiolegy of Generation in Man; 
Amativeness—its Use and Abuse; The Law of Con- 
tinence; Children—their Desirability; The Law of 
Genius; The Conception of a New Life; The Physi- 
ology of Intra-Uterine Growth; Period of Gestative 
Influence ; Pregnancy—its Signs and Duration ; Dis- 
orders of Pregnancy ; Confinement ; Management of 
Mother and Child after Delivery ; Period of Nursing 
Influence ; Foeticide; Diseases Peculiar to Women; 
Diseases Peculiar to Men: Masturbation; Sterility 
and Impotence; Subjects of which More Might be 
Said; A Happy Married Life—how Secured. 

The book is a handsome 8vo, and contains over 400 

ages, with more than ONE HuNpreD LLLUSTRATIONS. 
Pride: English cloth, $3.00 ; Leather, sprinkled edges, 
$3.50; Half turkey morocco, $4.00. Sent post-paid uy 
ou receipt of price. Address 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the 
Fundamental Problems in Sociology. By 
R. T. Trall, M.D. 


The great interest now being felt in all subjects re- 
lating to Human Development, will make the book 
OF INTEREST TO EVERY ONE. Besides the informa- 
tion obtained by its perusal, the practical bearing of 
the various subjects treated in improving and giving 
a higher direction and value to human Hife CAN NOT 
BE OVER-ESTIMATED, 

This work contains the latest and most important 
discoveries in the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Sexes; Explains the Origin of Human Life ; How 
and when Menstruation, Impregnation, and Con- 
ception occur; giving the laws by which the number 
and sex of offspring are controlled, and valuable 
information in regard to the begetting and rearing 
of beautiful and healthy children. 


SYNOPSIS OF TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


The Male Organs of Generation ; The Female 
Organs of Generation ; The Origin of Life; Sexual 
Generation; The Physiology of Menstruation ; Im- 
Pregnation ; Pregnancy ; Embryology ; Parturition ; 
Lactation; The Law of Sex; Regulation of the 
Number of Offspring ; The Theory of Population ; 
The Law of Sexual Intercourse ; Hereditary Trans- 
mission ; Philosophy of Marriage. With eighty fine 
engravings, 

This work has rapidly passed through 40 editions, 
and the demand is constantly increasing. No such 
complete and valuable wc-k has ever before been is- 
sued from the press. Price by mail, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York, 


Uterine Diseases; or the Displace- 
ments of the Uterus. A Thorough and Practi- 
cal Treatise on the Malpositions of the Uterus 
and adjacent Organs. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings from original designs. By R. T. TRALL, 
M.D. Price, colored edition, $5, 


There is vastly more suffering from womb displace- 
ments, uterine diseases, and complaints peculiar to wo. 
man than is generally supposed. Is it because of sex- 
ual excess? Bearing children? Tight lacing, and 
pressing down the internal organs? We sin, and we 
suffer. This work is important as a teacher of self. 
treatment. In the hope of doing good and_-relieying 
suffering, the book is offered to the public. ¢ 


Creative and Sexual Science; or, 
Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter- 
relations; Love, its Laws, Powers, etc. ; Selec- 
tion, or Mutual Adaptation ; Courtship, Mar- 
ried Life, and Perfect Children: their Generation, 
Endowment, Paternity, Maternity, Bearing, 
Nursing, and Rearing, together with Puberty, 
Boyhood, Girlhood, etc.; Sexual Impairments 
Restored, Male Vigor and Female Health and 
Beauty Perpetuated and Augmented, etc., as 
Taught by Phrenology and Physiology. By 
0.8. Fowler. Large octavo volume. $3.75, 


Amativeness: Or, Evils and Remedies 
of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality ; includ. 
ing Warning and Advice to the Married and 
Single. Price, 25 cents, Including “Loye and 
Parentage,” bound in one yol, Cloth, $1.25, 
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Responsibility in Parentage ; or, the 
InrLuences or HEREDrty. By Rey. 8. H, 
cee ee Paper, 10 cents,- 

The fathers have eaten a sour gra é, and t, il. 
aren’s teeth are set on edge, Ne tmohhee oe 


Anima! Ferti lity.—A New Theory of 
the Population Question. Law of Procreation, 
Will the Earth be Over-Peopled? 25 cents, 

“ A small book on a great and important subject.” 
earth ever be aaron Are wars, pestt. 
Ty to 


and the conclusions arriy 
e Law of Human Progress. Anxious 
eal comfort in this interesting work, 


Ap Indispensable Hian d-Book. 


How «@ Write—How to Talk —How 
to Behave, and How to do Business, 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


ng, ought 
8 not insure 


well 


How to Write.—A Manual of Letter-Writing and 
Composition. teas’ the inexperienced how to write 
Business Letters amily Letters, Friendly Letters, Love 


Letters, Notes, Cards, and Newspaper Articles, and how 
to Correct Proof for the Press, Indispensable, 


iow to Walk.—Contains useful instruction on 
how to speak Correctly, Clearly, Fluently, Forcibly, Elo- 
quently, and Effectively; also'a Chairman’s Guide, to 
conduct Debating Societies and Public Meetings. The 
chapter on ~ Errors Corrected” is worth the price of the 
volume or ‘‘a dozen grammars.” 


Hiow to Behave—tis the best “ Manners Book™ 
ever written. Good manners at Home, on the Street, at 
& Party, at Church, at Table, in Conversation, at Place 
of Amusement, in Traveling, in the Company of Ladies, 
in Courtship, etc. 

iow to Do Business—iIn the Counting-Room, 
the Store, shop, on the Farm, for the Clerk. Apprentice, 
Book Agent, and for Business Men. It Teaches how to 
Choose a pursuit, and how to follow it with success. ‘It 
teaches how to get vich honestly,” and how to use your 
Fiches wisely. Itisa Capital Guide Book, 

How to Write— How to Talk— How to Be- 
have—How to do Business, bound in one large 
handsome volume, post-paid, for $2.25. It ig 
@ Capital Book for Agents, Address, 


>a 
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fontaining General Direc- 


tions for Writing; also Model Letters—Family Let-. 
ters, Children’s Letters, Letters of #riendship, Letters 
of Sympathy, Love Letters, Valentine Letters, Letters 
of Distinguished Men, Letters of Distinguished Wo- 
men, Letters of Distinguished Authors, Business Let- 
ters, Letters of Introduction. Miscellaneous Letters, 
and Model Notes of Invitation. Together with Bible 
Quotations, Choice Prose Sentiments, Select Poetical 
Quotations; also a Copious Dictionary of Synonyms, 
all the Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Words and 
Phrases usually met with; a full list of Abbrevia- 
tions Mottoes of the States, and a Model of Printers? 
Proof Corrections, 

This Book contains 200 pages, making the most complete, 
tost perfect, most elaborate, most useful, most-enter- 
taining, and yet simple Letter Writer ever produced. 
It unites the good qualities of all others with many 
additional features pecuiiar to itself. . Price 50 Cts, 

& very handsome and durable edition of this work, bound 
in cloth, lettered in gilt... seoc WKice 75 Cents. 
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